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WHEN THERE ISA CAR 
FROM A COUNTRY THAT 





DESIGNED THE 
CONCORDE... 


Renault: Where great engineering lives in’great design 


..A car designed by the first 
people to fly so far into the future... engi- 
neered to balance space and utility with 
true luxury...why drive an ordinary station 
wagon? When you can drive the remark- 
able new Renault 18i Sportswagon. 


Its uniqueness begins with the 
design philosophy that has made Renault 
Europes leading builder of cars: a fine 
automobile is a series of interdependent 
systems based on total system design. 


Exarnple:The 18i Sportswagons 
carrying capacity 1s part of a system that 
includes a special long travel suspension 
with Variable Rate rear springs, folding 
rear seat for over 65 cu.ft. of carpeted 
cargo space and fuel injected, front wheel 


RENAULT 


American Motors rt 

















drive pulling power with rack and 
pinion steering. 

To complete the total system 
design, no one outdoes the French in 
their command of interior luxury. From 
Renault's standard color-keyed carpeting 
and optional leather seating to the taste- 
ful design of the instrumentation. 


381 EPA estimate 
mated mpg for other car 





Actual highway mileage will bably be lower 


And every new Renault 18i sold 
in the U.S. after September 23, 1981, is 
covered by American Motors’ exclusive 
Buyer Protection Plan” the only plan with 
a full 12-mo./12,000-mi. warranty. 


So why drive an ordinary wagon, 
when you can drive the Renault 18i Sports- 
wagon. 





The Renault 18i is available at 
more than 1300 Renault and American 
Motors Dealers in sedan and Sports- 
wagon models. 





Here the lowest. _ 
There the lowest. 
Everywhere the lowest. 
Who's really the lowest? 


A' these different brands of you can trust the “lowest” tar And the results are right 
cigarettes, each claiming to claims of your cigarette? here in the chart below—which 
be the lowest in tar. So we've done the research can light up the situation before 
Just who are you supposed or you. We've assembled the tar you light up another cigarette 
to believe? level numbers of all the leading ‘See for yourself what's 
Well, we say, why shoulda cigarettes that say they're the what. (And what isn't.) 
tar-conscious smoker have to lowest Numbers don't lie 


put up with this kind of 
confusion? 

Why should you have to do 
research in order to find out if 


And they prove there's only 
one Ultra Lowest Tar™ brand 
Now, 


ZO Class A Cigaeties 


20 Fiter Gig NUMBERS DON’T LIE. 
NO CIGARETTE, IN ANY SIZE, 


IS LOWER IN TAR THAN NOW. 





80'Snu 855524 100's 100's 


Y Less than | ] Less than T 
NOW 0.0lmg Img 0O0.0lmg 2mg 





ADEA MRIN ER 4240.57 


CARLTON 001mg Imaq* Imq 5mq 
CAMBRIDGE| 0.1mq_— Img 4mg 
BARCLAY Ima Imq 3mq 
Box lowest Tor }OOs 
Box 100s 
4 
The lowest in tar of all brands. 
7 fs BOX, BOX 100’s: Less than 0.01 mg. “tar, 0.001 mg. nicotine 
| Warning. The Surgeon General Has Determined SOFT PACK 85's FILTER, MENTHOL: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine, 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health SOFT PACK 100’s FILTER, MENTHOL: 2 mag. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine 
| ee av. per cigarette by FTC method 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


TT of this week’s cover story is no stranger to the 
pains and pleasures of athletic activity. Before joining TIME 


last March, Associate Editor J.D. Reed 
spent five years writing for SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED. But Reed, 41, is only a recent 
convert to participatory sports. A perpetu- 
al dieter, he estimates that he has lost al- 
most 450 Ibs. over the past 15 years and 
gained back nearly all of them. He blames 
his exercise program, which he describes 
as “mostly TV-channel switching. My 
idea of aerobics was shaking the popcorn 
popper, and isometrics was pushing to- 
gether the two halves of a sandwich.” A 
year ago, however, he took up jogging, and 
the 30 lbs. he then lost have stayed off. “I’m 
possibly the slowest jogger in rural New 
Jersey,” Reed says. “People walking to the 
store regularly pass me by.” 
At the typewriter, though, 
regular sprinter. A former professor of 
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English, he had published three volumes of poetry by the time his 
first novel came out last year. Called Free Fall, it is based on the 
unsolved 1971 skyjacking of a commercial airliner by “D.B. Coo- 
per,” who parachuted into oblivion—and popular legend—with 
$200,000 in ransom money. Reed offers an exciting and altogeth- 


er plausible account of what might have happened after the sky- 
jacker did his Geronimo. A movie made from the novel, entitled 
The Pursuit of D.B. Cooper, opens next month. : 
The TIME staffers who reported the cover story follow dispa- 
rate fitness regimens. Says Boston Correspondent John Yang: 


Reed is a Jogger J.D. Reed with an exercise machine 


wicyatciuoxeo “Whenever I get the urge to exercise, I lie 


down until it goes away.” In Detroit, Cor- 
respondent Christopher Redman always 
thought all forms of public muscle build- 
ing were unseemly. “I'm a closet exer- 
ciser,” he says, “but now I'm seriously 
thinking about coming out.” Senior 
Reporter-Researcher Sue Raffety re- 
sumed a running program she had stopped 
some years ago, and recently completed a 
13.1-mile half-marathon in an eminently 
respectable 1 hr. 53 min. Raffety also 
swims a mile every morning before work. 
“Swimming and running,” she says, “are 
my total tranquilizer.” Senior Editor 
Timothy Foote, who edited the cover, is a 
fitness veteran who started 20 years ago 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force rou- 
tine, and now runs regularly, though brief- 


ly. Says he: “Running, in any sport, is unquestionably the best 
way to dispel free-floating angst.” 





Index 
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Cover: Fitness has be- 
come a national ob- 
session, as millions of 
Americans hotly pur- 
sue health and beauty 
by running and rolf- 
ing, cycling and ski- 
ing, dancing and 
dieting, jogging and 
jazz exercising as nev- 
er before. See LIVING. 





Cover: Photograph by Henry woit | 
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Nation: At Cancun, a 
cautious, courteous 
summit of haves and 
have-nots, » Reces- 
sion looms, but no 
policy to solve it. 

> With the farm bill, 
it’s politics as usual. 
>» Anend to PATCO? 
Maybe, but not to air- 
traffic troubles 





34 

War of Words: A ca- 
sual remark by Rea- 
gan on the use of nu- 
clear weapons stirs up 
a furor in Europe that 
reflects the growing 
strength of pacifists 
and the need for the 
Administration to 
speak more carefully 
See WORLD. 
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In Connecticut it is a 
time for nostalgia as 
the 112-year-old Dan- 
bury Fair gives way to 
the inevitable, a giant 
shopping mall. 


74 

Economy & Business 
Productivity explodes 
with Star Wars-style 
factories. » Bank 
profits climb briskly 
in spite of high inter- 
est rates. 


World 

Ominous unrest in 
Poland, » Greece 
turns sharply left. 

> Nicaragua's Sandi- 
nistas jail former 
business supporters. 


89 

Music 

One of America’s 
“Big Five” orchestras, 
the Boston Sympho- 
ny, celebrates its 
100th birthday with 
rousing fanfare. 


49 

Medicine 

Radiation treatment 
promises to ease the 
pain of rheumatoid 
arthritis. » Breast re- 
construction with an 
aesthetic extra. 


Sport 

Maybe it’s the Octo- 
ber air, but the World 
Series brings out the 
best in some players, 
and this year is no 
exception. 


For opening windows 
on the atomic world, 
three Americans, a 
Japanese and a Swede 
win Nobels in Physics 
and Chemistry. 


108 

Design 

Partners for Livable 
Places, a 300-group 
coalition, is the driv- 
ing force behind a 
movement to spruce 
up USS. cities. 


59 70 

Essay Video 

The 200th anniversa- Home videotapers 
ry of the Battle of who copy programs 
Yorktown is a good from their television 
time for this question: sets could be sued 
What if Washington _ for infringement of 
had lost? copyright 

122 4Letters 

Press 60 Milestones 
The Washington 93 People 

Post’s penchant for 110 Religion 

gossip leads to an em- 115 Cinema 
barrassing front-page 116 Books 


apology to Jimmy 
Carter 
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Take a close look at 
those soaring bills. 

Then take a good look at 
UPS BLUE LABEL AIR, 

the two-day alternative 
that saves you up to 70%. 


If ever there was a time to take a 
second look at your air delivery 
methods, this is it. Because now, 





you do have an alternative to costly 
overnight air delivery. A dependable, 
right-for-the-times alternative that 
takes just one extra business day and 
delivers eye-opening savings of up to 
70%. It's UPS Blue Label Air. 

Read the numbers just once; we 
feel certain you'll think twice about 
requesting overnight delivery 
automatically. For example, a 
10-pound package shipped between 





Boston and Los Angeles by air 

express costs about $42.45,* The 

same package delivered the second 

business day by Blue Label Air costs 
an unbeatable $12.44.* If it's a true 
emergency—overnight's the answer. 
But for the typical “rush,” put Blue 
Label Air to the test. High quality 
service. Without the high priced 
wrapping. What a difference a day 
makes! 


Rate effective 5/1/81 


UPS shippers receive automatic daily pickup service for a nominal weekly charge 


a UPS BLUE LABEL AIR 
THE MONEY SAVING 








Is there a floor that takes more 
punishment than this one? 


——————: 


Acarrier deck is pounded by angry 
seas and up to 200 screeching landings 
a day. But the toughest attack can 
come from corrosion 


So when the call was sounded for ways 
to protect the decks, 3M was ready 

with a new type of surface conditioning 
system using “Scotch-Brite” brand 
Clean 'n Strip nonwoven products. Ona 
plant floor or a carrier deck, they 

mean fast, efficient corrosion control 


At 3M, by listening to people's needs, 
we've pioneered over 900 products to 
serve the needs of the industrial 
production and maintenance fields 


We've developed everything from 
labeling systems to adhesive tapes that 
can replace nuts and bolts 


All because at 3M we're in the business 
of hearing. So let us hear from you 


3M hears you... 


For your free 3M Industrial Production 
Brochure, write: Department 097711 
3M, PO. Box 4039, St. Paul, MN 55104 


Name 
Address 
City. State & Zip 


Or call toll-free: 1-800-323-1718, 
Operator 369. (lilinois residents call 
1-800-942-8881.) 











MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS... 
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COMFORTABLY! 


The Westin Hotel, 
Chicago, formerly known 
as the Continental Plaza, 
located on Chicago’s 
Magnificent Mile. 
Convenient, comfortable, 
with you in mind. 


From the moment you arrive 
—you'll be at ease. A place 
to entertain and relax, the 
Lion Bar. The Consort for 
entertaining clients or old 
Chicago friends. A room for 
work or rest with 24 hour 
room service. A concierge 
to take care of your needs— 
tickets, theatre, whatever 
the service required. 

All to make your business 
in Chicago productive, 
profitable and pleasurable. 

For reservations, call your 
travel agent or 800-228-3000, 
or 312-943-7200. 


THE WESTIN HOTEL 
Chicago 











The pursuit of excellence demands commitment. 






Companies destined to 
“emerge as leaders begin with 
commitment, commitment to 
excellence, and dedicate their 
efforts to that end. A team that 
performs consistently, pre- 
cisely and instinctively is not 
created overnight. 

Finding a financial insti- 
tution whose efforts match 
your own has never been more 
important. You cannot afford 
anything less. 

We are a valuable resource 
for those who appreciate and 
demand excellence. 

We serve individual and 
corporate clients who seek 
the best bank their money can 
buy. Our approach is simple, 
honest and direct. 

‘Talk with us. We may dis- 
cover that we share a common 
commitment. 


LaSalle. Choose one bank above all others. 


LaSalle National Bank at 135 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
IHinois 60690 and at Wacker 
and Monroe. Phone (312) 
443-2000, Member FDIC. 
World-wide partner with 
Algemene Bank Nederland, N.V. 

















DUE TO THE LIMITED SUPPLY 
OF THE'10,000 ACCUTRON SWISS, 
WE OFFER SOME ATTRACTIVE ALTERNATIVES. 
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The watches shown are priced at (from the top) $10,000, $425, $200, $4,750, $495 and $350. 
But we have dozens more. 


And, regardless of price, they’re all made with the same meticulous care as our most 
expensive watch. If not with the same number of diamonds 


INTRODUCING ACCUTRON’SWISS.‘10,000 TO ‘200, 


S ARE SUGGESTED RETAIL 


Available at LEBOLT & CO., and other fine jewelers and department stores 


ET CIEE DE LE LE LILLIE LALLA LE LAA 


Now —A four station, hard disk 
business computer with letter quality 
printer, terminals and get rolling 

software for less than $15 a day.* 


ALTOS BUSINESS COMPUTER SPECIAL | 








Introducing the Altos Business Computer accounting programs, to meet virtually any 
Special. The most powerful, reliable, easy-to-use requirement. Plus Altos also lets you communi- 


system in its price range. And Altos now offers cate with other computers, mainframes, and 
on-site, nationwide service. even allows networking. 

The hardworking engine of our system is Get on the right track! Join thousands of 
the Altos ACS8000-10 computer. It can cost- professionals, institutions and businesses who 
effectively hook-up with from one to four rely on Altos computer systems. Call our toll free 
stations, as your needs demand. Its rapid access, | number or write today for the Altos sales and 
10 MByte Winchester hard disk is capable of service depot nearest you. 


storing a 3,000 page load. All aboard! 
Our get rolling business soft- ee 
ware package includes 










multi-user systems soft- Packed with 

ware, Wordstar™ for e 

word processing and fresh ideas 

Microplan™ for business for business 

analysis. And when you 

need more, your local 

Altos representative can , 
route you through to 

hundreds of other } 
sap COMPUTER SYSTEMS 


2360 Bering Drive 
San Jose, California 95131 ' 


800-538-7872 
(In Calif. 800-662-6265) 


*Price approximate and may vary in your area. Dally lease based on: $17,000 principal. 20% annual interest, 5-year 
term, Includes: Altos ACS8000-10 computer, letter quality printer, four precision terminals and get-rolling software 
Does not include tax, installation, training and maintenance. 


Wordstar is a trademark of MicroPro International Corp. 
Micropian is a trademark of Chang Laboratories, Inc 


©) 1981 Altos Computer Systems 
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Co-produced by WNET/ THIRTEEN, New York and 
WETA/ Washington, D.C. Made possible by grants from 
Exxon, the Bell System and member stations of PBS 





with Correspondent 
Charlayne Hunter-Gault 
REPORT. fy Robert MacNeil and Jim 


Lehrer don't condense the 
news into a series of brief reports. They examine 
one story a night—presenting a timely, probing, 
authoritative report that both explores and 
informs. 

AT&I and your local Bell System company 
are proud to help underwrite this incomparable 
news program. 

If you want a better understanding of what's 
going on in the world around you, watch The 
MacNeil-Lehrer Report tonight on PBS. Check 
your local listings for time and channel. 


© Bell System 








Let FORTUNE 
organize your 
life next year. 


Order your copy 
o) Balm bes 7 

mO) she) N| = 

Desk Diary today. 





The Fortune Diary ranks among the 
world's most distinctive desk diaries. 
It's printed on the finest quality gilt- 
edged paper and is bound in elegant 
dark grey. The Diary measures 834” 
x 11%" and is available only through 
FORTUNE. 


The Diary covers 14 months, from 
December 1981 through January 
1983. The pages lie flat for easy use 
Each two-page spread shows the 
current week at a glance with space 
for noting appointments at half-hour 
intervals. Calendars at the top of 
each right-hand page show the 
previous, current, and upcoming 
months 


Pius three famous ForRTUNE 
directories. Bound into the Diary 
are the FORTUNE 500 Directory, the 
Second 500, and the Top 50 com- 
panies in each of six non-industrial 
groups. You'll have the performance 
record of 1,300 companies at your 
fingertips 


An appropriate gift. The FORTUNE 
Diary makes an excellent gift for 
friends, business associates, and 
clients. It's useful, good looking, 

and reasonably priced. One to four 
copies cost $19.50 each, plus $1.60 
each for handling and shipping. Five 
to nine copies cost $15.50 each; ten 
or more $13.50 each. In all cases, 
please add $1.60 each for handling 
and shipping. (Residents of Canada: 
Amount levied by Canadian Cus- 
toms will be added.) 


Reserve today. A limited number of 
Diaries is being printed so send your 
order today. Mail with your check to 
The ForTUNE Diary, 541 North Fair- 
banks Court, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Or call toll-free (800) 621-7309; in 
Illinois, (800) 572-9483. Your order 
will be filled in time for holiday gift 
giving. 





Letters | 





Costly Lunch 








To the Editors. 

No government could afford to feed 
students the lunch on the cover [Oct. 12]. 
Fresh lettuce and tomato on a thick ham- 
burger on a toasted bun on a shiny china 
plate on a tray devoid of graffiti simply do 
not exist in a school cafeteria. 

George Landau 
Clayton, Mo. 


Your title “No Free Lunch” for the 
story on slashing benefits implies that 
there was once a lunch that was actually 
free and that the Administration’s at- 
tempt to establish fiscal sanity is taking it 
away. It is this kind of faulty reasoning 
that has brought us to the current finan- 
cial chaos. 

Ed Doran 
Dallas 


JY File LUsI0s] 


The High Cost of Entitlements 





Imagine, a nation that wants to be re- 
garded as strong and advanced is too 
chintzy to provide an adequate daily meal 
for schoolchildren to assure their nutri- 
tional well-being 

David Owen 
Princeton, Ill 


Mr. Stockman should use a slide rule 
to reconcile the elimination of lunch subsi- 
dies with the tax reduction. Basic math 
could illustrate that the tax cut due a 
$15,000 wage earner is far outdistanced by 


| the cost of lunch for his two children at $1 


per day each, for 180 days. Unless the 
school board, the food service manager 
and I can learn more imaginative ways to 
sling hash, “biting the bullet” may end up 


| on the school menus 


Wayne L. Threlkeld 
Superintendent of Schools 
Hopatcong, N.J. 


The answer is a guaranteed minimum 
family income. Just think how much could 
be saved by ending the administrative bu- 
reaucracy and cheating. 

Robert H. Kuster 
San Francisco 


| wealth with 





| White House. The excused tax portion 





| Outrageous that taxpayers’ dollars go, via 





While writing about entitlements and | 
federally subsidized food, TIME should 
have mentioned the low-cost meals avail- 
able to members of Congress in the con- 
gressional dining halls. 
Mary Francis Pfrommer 
Baltimore 





Reagan's Riches 
Hugh Sidey compares Reagan's 
that of other Presidents 
{Oct. 12], but the comparison is irrelevant. 
Other millionaire Presidents did not 
spend their time taking from the indigent. 
The case against Reagan is that he advo- 
cates a double standard by demanding 

more for the rich and less for the poor 
Gordon M. Monroe | 
Houston 


Re the White House china, it should 
be noted that an American company, | 
Lenox, in constant competition with fine 
china manufacturers overseas, received a 
hefty order, thereby helping the economy. 
Further, critics who decry the tax deduc- 
tions do not acknowledge that private in- 
dividuals were paying to decorate the 


was going directly to a good cause without 
the usual mishandling 

Ethel Jensen 

Palmerton, Pa. 





Streetwise Baby 

As an ex-schoolteacher in Bedford 
Stuyvesant, I can fully attest to the many 
other troubled teen-agers like Baby Love 
in that area [Oct. 12]. The saddest part is 
that the kids aren't aware of another way 

of life. They simply do not have a choice. 
Brian A. Hill | 
Clearwater, Fla 





I read “A Wolf in Sneakers” with fas- 
cination and mixed feelings. It is depress- 
ing that this way of life involving drugs, 
stealing and wasted youth exists. It is also | 


welfare, to support the people who are 
perpetuating such an existence 

Cheryl Kohr-Lahey 

Chicago 


There are many “white folks” com- 
pletely removed from the ghetto scene 
who might infer that the story of Baby 
Love depicts a typical inner-city black 
youth. Baby Love represents only an ex- 
treme example of what the area is capable 
of producing. This article does great injus- 
tice to the majority of black and Hispanic 
youngsters who are simply good kids, do- 
ing their best to succeed in a world in 
which the cards are stacked against them. 

Richard Bobrick 
Paterson, N.J 





All my moral training and education 
tell me I should feel compassion for 
youngsters like “poor little Curtis.” How- 
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Maybe you never 
noticed it, but during the day 
people use a lot of electricity. 

It usually takes 
everything we've got, even 
our expensive oil burners, to 
keep up with the demand. 


So electricity costs a lot more 


to make. And people have to 
pay more for it. 

That's why Ice Storage, a 
revolutionary cooling system 
for big buildings, is better 
than regular air conditioning 


fe. . 


It works at night instead, 
when the demand for 
electricity goes way down 
and our main generating 
stations, the ones that run on 
low-cost coal and uranium, 
hardly work up a sweat. And 
electricity costs up to four- 
and-a-half times less to make. 

All night long, it creates 
ice. And cold. And more ice 
And more cold. Enough 
to keep an army of Eskimos 
feeling right at home. So 


when 8 a.m. rolls around and 
the day shift is ready to face 
another hot one, all that cold 
is ready too. Ready to 
circulate through the building 
and keep everybody cool till 
the sun goes down. 

For sure, we'll all be a 
lot better off when there are 
more innovations like the Ice 
Storage system. That's why 
we're researching and 
developing other ideas to slow 
the growing daytime demand 


Commonwealth Edison 
Dont take tomorrow for granted 





for electricity, especially 
in the summer. 

In the meantime, if we 
can all do a little something to 
put off using electricity during 
the day, like not running the 
dishwasher or clothes dryer 
until 9 or 10 p.m., it can make 
a difference now. 

Shifting some of the 
demand to night can keep 
costs down. And just maybe, 
help us all get some control 
over tomorrow 








Brancusi's 
Masterwork 


of Abstract 
Portraiture 
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A Rare Opportunity for Collectors of Modern Art 


Reservations are now being accepted for 
this limited, numbered edition of Con- 
stantin Brancusi’s major work of portrai- 
ture — Mile. Pogany Il. 


Brancusi first sculpted Mile. Pogany in 
4910, in marble. The artist returned twice 
again to his subject. This, the 1920 version, 
was created in bronze, with the gleam- 
ing surface which has been called Bran- 
cusi’s “ultimate invention.” 


IN 1940 IT WAS AN OUTRAGE; TODAY IT 
IS A CLASSIC OF MODERN ART 


Brancusi’s daring portrait of the young 
Hungarian painter, Margit Pogany, repre- 
sents the artist's first leap into the essence 
of abstraction, which became his lifelong 
pursuit. 

When it was first cast, Mile. Pogany I! was 
considered by the critics to be a grotesque 
affront to sculptural tradition. Today it is 
unanimously acknowledged as a semi- 
nal work of modern art. 


THE REPLICA EDITION IS FOUNDRY 
POURED, FLAWLESSLY FINISHED, 
NUMBERED AND DATED 


Each cast in the strictly limited edition of 
250 is foundry cast in bronze by the lost 
wax process, and meets the exacting 
standards of our own skilled craftsmen 
The replica is two thirds the size of the 
Brancusi original, and is 142 inches high 


with base. The edition is authorized by 
the Albright Knox Art Gallery in collaboro- 
tion with the Association pour la Diffusion 
des Arts Graphiques et Plastiques 


The original is in the collection of the 
Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo, N.Y. This 
replica, commissioned by Museum Col- 
lections is in two-thirds scale to avoid its 
ever being mistaken for the original. 
Each cast in the edition is accompanied 
by a Certificate of Authenticity, signed by 
the Director of Museum Collections Inc. 

| TO RESERVE YOUR CASTOF THIS | 
\ LIMITED EDITION: 
' Call roll free, 800-243-5800, or write | 
' Elizabeth Krieger, Director. Depr. TE 2, | 
1 Museum Collections, Inc., 140 Green- | 
' wich Ave., Greenwich, Conn 06830. | 
! Reservations are accepted in order of | 
' receipt. The issue price ofthisouthorized | 
! limited edition is $1250, including ship- | 
! ping charges. Major credit cards ac- | 
' cepted. A three-month installment plan | 
! js available : 
' GUARANTEED REPURCHASE H 
AGREEMENT: H 
' Museum Collections inc. guarantees that H 
| if will repurchase your replica for the ' 
| issue price of $1250 any time within H 
t one yeor of purchase ' 
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Letters | 











| 
ever, after having been stabbed, beaten 
and robbed by one of those uncontrollable 
children, I am out of sympathy 
Erica C. Rhodes 
Oakland, Calif. 





Prescribing Pharmacists 

Maybe a pharmacist would do no 
harm in suggesting to a patient what to 
take for a cold, a cough, a pain or an ache 
{Oct. 12]. But then, who knows what the 
cold is? What is behind the cough, and 
what causes the pain? If a clinical phar- 





| macist can treat the patient just as an in- 


ternist would, why not train a butcher in 

clinical skills and let him practice medi- 
cine as a surgeon does? | 

James Y. Fuh, M.D. 

Medical College of Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 


As a registered nurse working in an 
emergency room, I often need accurate 
and rapid information. I know Ican count 
on the in-house pharmacist to be on top of 
an ever changing profession 

Dexter M. Buccilli 
Hurley, N.Y. 





Mad or Bad 


Common sense indicates that a de- 
fense based on a plea of insanity should 
not allow a defendant to be set free after 
he is “cured” [Oct. 12]. He should serve at 
least the minimum sentence. Insanity, if | 
proved, should be viewed as a mitigating 
factor, not as a grant of immunity. 

Robert N. Conley 
Columbus 





Taming Traffic 
I find it amusing to think that Boston’s 
Appleton Street, referred to in your story 
“Trying to Tame the Automobile” [Oct. 
12], can be subdued by speeds of 5 to 10 
m.p.h. and that drivers will mind their 
manners. Boston drivers have been out of 
control for years. They are a national dis- 
grace, and no measure short of mass arrest 
will ever make Appleton or any other Bos- 

ton street safe. 

Terence D. O'Kelly 
Belmont, Mass. 


In a region famous for its devotion to 
the automobile, Pasadena residents have 
searched for traffic relief in their historic 
neighborhood for eight years. Residential 
traffic management will not work. The 
Woonerf concept of channeling automo- 
bile movement is a positive and encourag- 
ing step 


Lucy Howell 
Pasadena, Calif. 


There are two networks of travel in 
Venice: canals for boats and walkways for 
pedestrians. The latter, although less fam- 
ous, pulse with action. Itistime that Ameri- 
cans find the equivalent for our spread-out, 
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THE BEST DEAL OF ALL. 


if you've been buying a new Car every two to three years, 
this is the year to Easy Lease™ instead. With a good credit 
rating, you can Easy Lease the car you want— and enjoy 
some very timely advantages 


Now you can drive home a deal that won't tie up | 
your money. With Easy Lease, you don't lock up your | 
money in the purchase of a car. So you can use that money | 
to lock in today’s high interest rates on savings. And here's | 
another good deal: your Easy Lease monthly payments will | 
probably be lower than purchase monthly payments for the | 
same Car. | 


Now you can get $50 back on a car you don't buy. 
Just fill in the coupon and take it to any Easy Lease 
dealer listed below. Then choose the car you want and 
apply for your Easy Lease by December 1, 1981. After 
your Easy Lease contract Is processed, you'll receive a 
$50 rebate check from Continental Bank' 


Now get the whole story. Your Easy Lease dealer 


Name 













CHICAGO Motor Werks of Midlothian Toyota-BMW 
Barrington Inc Midiothan 
Broadway Volkswagen Barnngton Royal Chrysier/ 
Lee Calan imports Ray Leasing Plymouth Inc. 
Fanning Cadillac Inc. Ray Oldsmobile) Park Ridge Midiottwan 
Banas ” Svitak Buick Inc. 
Grand-Eim AMC/Jeep inc SOUTH Berwyn 
Bob paroridiech Jack Brown — _ on i a Oldsmobile 
Ostrow . p/Renau ; stole 
Joe Perillo Pontiac-BMW = Ohmoe Fels Toyota of chicago Hetghts 
Patnsha Leasing) jack Brown Buick inc. phat olds obtt 
Ron Postma Chevrolet inc. Ocge Saat Naan Cees 
Warren Buick Stvmpia Fields Witte Chevrolet Inc. 
Ted Horton Chevrolet inc. 4°" 
NORTH Harvey yanson Chevrolet inc. 
Bernard Chevrolet riya ee ae 
ubertwville manip 
Budget Lease Company —-“ickert Datsun i 
Loren Buick) Glenview a 
Peter Levin Pontiac Inc. A.C. imports 
anole ey Chicago Heights Palatine 
Cadil jac-} idsmobile McBroom Cadillac & AMC —_- Continental Motors 
Rockford Kankakee Countryside 
Ladendorf Leasing Co. Currie Motors Inc. 


f Leas McKeever Volkswagen, Inc. 
Ladendorf Okis) Des Plaines Palos Park Countryside 


can explain ful 
your advantage. So don't wait. There's 
time to get a better deal with Easy Lease 


ani cmtmecmmanss oF aa a | 


$50 REBATE 
on any car you Easy Lease by December 1. 


Fill out this coupon and take to any Easy Lease dealership. Easy Lease 
a car by December 1, 1981, and Continental Bank will mail you a 
$50 rebate check 


Easy Lease 'S a servi 
and Trust Company 








Address 
City. State. Zip 
Dealer 

© CONTINENTAL BANK 


This coupon must be attached to the Easy Lease 








ly how a lease works — and how it works to 
never been a better 


contract dated on or before December 1, 1981 if 


ce of Continental Illinois National Bank 
of Chicago, offered exclusively through 


the dealers listed below 


Elgin Auto Leasing 

Elgin 

Family Ford inc. 

West Chicago 

Fencl-Tufo Chevrolet inc. 
Glendale Heights 
Franklin-weber Pontiac 
Schaumburg 


Gartner Buick 


Aurora 


Olaf Gjovik Chev./Olds. Inc. 


Sandwich 


Hinsdale Porsche Audi Inc. 


Hinsdale 


Krumphoiz 
Chevrolet/Buick 
West Chicago 

Laurel Motors 
Westmont 

Long Chevrolet 
Elmhurst 

Matson AMC/Jeep/ 
Renault inc. 


Wheaton 


McAuliffe Buick 

Villa Park 

McGrath Buick 

Elgin 

€d Murphy Buick Inc 
Schaumburg 

Parkway Leasing Inc. 
Northwest L/M! Schaumburg 
Quality Toyota 

Gien Ellyn 

Roselle AMC/Jeep/ 
Renault Inc. 

Schaumburg 
Schaumburg Dodge inc 
Schaumburg 

Stetia Buick Inc 

Oak Park 


Union Leasing 


Larry Faul Oldsmobile 








Scnau 
woodfield Ford 
Schaumburg 
Zimmerman Pontiac 


Charle« 


mourg 











Should you | _ Letters 
obtain a *% : ognize and accept the distinction between 
Salvation Army : a road and street 
Gift Annuity? t : 


Yes, if you want to make a substantial Friedan’s New Feminism 
investment in God’s work... What disturbs me most about Betty 
i i ! | Friedan’s new book [Oct. 12] is her sim- 

And guarantee a life income for yourself! | plistic approach to complex topics, partic- 
ularly feminism’s view of the family as 
well as the relationship between men and 
women. Women have always struggled to 
combine their urge to excel with their de- 
income...part of it tax free, to share in the world-wide sire to nurture and be nurtured. It encom- 

@ Gives you an immediate tax ministry of the Salvation passes those who call themselves feminists 
deduction for the gift Army, and those who do not. Women do not 


portion of your investment, @ Protects your investment want to be told to reconcile these needs 
@ Pays a generous rate of from probate and adminis- | saat li aaiainaiaacieat me 


automobile-dependent cities. We must rec- 


Joseph Davis | 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


Consider these facts: 

A Salvation Army Gift Annuity 

@ Guarantees you a lifetime @ Provides you an wan phe al 
d- 


return based on your age, trative costs. Ricnvotlia: Tenn. 


FOR A FREE INFORMATIVE BROCHURE ON GIFT ANNUITIES : 
WRITE OR CALL 1-800-453-4000 It’s good to hear a voice at the leading 
edge of the women’s movement rein in the 


excessive rhetoric of the dogmatic ex- 
THE SALVATION ARMY Office of Pianned Giving tremists. Man-hating feminists have done 
860 North Dearbom St, Chicago, Iillinols 60610 more harm to the movement than a thou- 
Yes, | want to invest in God's work and receive s guaranteed life-time income. sand Phyllis Schlaflys. The radical ele- 
Send me your FREE, no obligation brochure on Gifts Annuities. ment has alienated the moderate support- 
ers of both sexes who do not want to be 
identified with those whose principal mo- 
tivations are bitterness and hatred 








__ Birth Date : | Alex Kline 
Thanks to Friedan for The Feminine 
Mystique and her courageous leadership, 
but no thanks for her recent statements 
lending credence to the simplistic belief 
that feminists have disparaged family and | 


Boulder, Colo 
gS @ 
TIME Do it right. 
Apply traditional homemaker. I heard the expression “just a 


to tell us skills and crafts housewife” long before I ever heard of the 


women’s movement 


you're moving? §j| Badpeed suburban Pe peoria, Il 
or country living 


if you're planning on changing your address, please 
give us 4 weeks odvance notice. Simply send us the 


Into Jargon 


mailing label on the front of this magazine for your J.D. Reed's review of my novel Rein- 
old address and write in your new address below. a hart’s Women (Oct. 12], being utterly fa- | 

Then mail this coupon along with your mailing D vorable, is of course a model of good taste 

lobel to a But when, in the subsequent biographical 

— een , notes, I am quoted as having said, “I am so 

TIME into cooking that .” I must protest. I do 


not speak or write (except as parody) in 
the dreadful jargon in which “into” is lazi- 
ly substituted for “interested in” or “in- 


Box LIO15, 


Chicago, Illinois yi volved in” or “dedicated to” or “fascinat- | 


ed by,” any more than I should say 
“relationship” to mean a connection be- 
tween a man and a woman, or “life-style” 
with reference to a way of life. Please per- 
mit me to correct the record, lest I be de- 
spised by my students at Yale—all of 
whom, incidentally, write in a language of 
commendable purity 


60611 


O Change of address 
Mc / Ms 


Thomas Berger 
; . = Palisades, N.Y 
Gty Sote / Prownce : Z © /Post Code 

YOU CAN ALSO WRITE TO: Renew your subscription. Wherever books are sold 
Enter a new subscription. To order gift subscriptions. Reader's Digest 

To have your name removed from our mailing list DISTRIBUTED BY RANDOM HOUSE, INC. 


Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y 





Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building 
/ 10020 
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If you see an 
opportunity we can 


you Ma 


An investment loan from The 
Northern Trust can help you 
take immediate advantage of 
the situation. 

There may be times when you 
encounter an investment oppor- 
tunity with exceptional grow th 
potential but are simply not in a 
position to act. That’s when your 
best solution could be an invest- 
ment loan from the Executive and 
Professional Division of The 
Northern Trust. 

If you're an executive or pro- 
fessional whose income is close to 
six figures, talk to us about 
financing for important oppor- 
tunities. Whether it’s for a stock 





option, interim financing for 
establishing or expanding your 
professional practice, or help 
toward your children’s future with 
funds for college or graduate 
school, our experienced officers 
have the authority to act quickly 
to meet your needs. 

What’s more, the officers in 
our Executive and Professional 
Division have the knowledge and 
commitment to help you use credit 
to your best advantage. They’ll 
also work with you on an on-going 
basis providing expert counsel 
and personal service to help nur- 
ture your holdings, old and new. 

When opportunity calls, call 
on us. For more information con- 
tact Martin A. Gradman, Vice 


1 PA RAE Rel i eS 


help 


e it grow. 


President, Executive and Profes- 
sional Division, The Northern 


Trust, 50 South La Salle, Chicago, 


[llinois 60675, (312) 630-6000. 
The more you want 
your bank to do, 


the more you need 
The Northern. 


The 
Northern 


__ Trust 


f/ 
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6 ways to see | 
a world in 
one country 


“The Best of 
South Africa’: 
Exclusive 
packages by 
America’s top 
travel planners: 


Abercrombie and 
Kent 





Four Winds 





Lion World Travel 





Travel Plans 
International Inc. 





World Travel 
Consultants 





Wright Way Tours 
International 





Consult your 
travel agent or 
phone (212) 245-3720 
for “The Best” and 
free full color kit, 
or complete 
coupon below: 


ee saat i| 
[SOUTH AFRICAN \| XV4 
| TOURIST CORPORATION I_\. 
610 FIFTH AVENUE Em 
| NEW YORK, N.Y. 10020. | Sattourr 


| Please send me 
your “Best”|_| Color Kit|__ 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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ADDRESS 
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where every week 
has seven sun days. 
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American Scene 
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In Connecticut: AF air Goes Dark 


mack in the center 
white-striped big top, Arlene Yaple, 
63, surveys her domain: prize pumpkins, 
homemade brownies, dried cornstalks, 
okra and an American flag crafted of ap- 
ples and grapes. Square dancers do-si-do to 
the bidding of a caller on a stage near by, 
while curious passers-by gape at a 325-lb 


squash lying near Yaple’s feet. Above the | 


huge oval ring where the plump, gray- 
haired woman is sitting hangs a carefully 
lettered wooden sign that reads, “Arlene 
Yaple: for 35 years superintendent of 


Granges and Big Top displays. Danbury | 


Fair thanks you for the great job you have 
done.” 

It is Columbus Day, usually a time to 
honor man’s thirst for discovery. But in 
Danbury this year, it is a time for nostalgia 


—_ 


Yr at 


Spectators of all ages marvel at a 325-Ib. squash on display under the big top in Danbury 


and reflection. Tonight the big top is clos- 
ing down for good. “We always say see you 
next year,” Yaple muses. “This year, we 
aren’t saying anything. We're all disap- 


| pearing in the darkness.” 


Everyone knew it was inevitable 
Started in 1869, the Danbury State Fair 
had become an anachronism. It celebrat- 
ed the farm at a time when farms here- 
abouts can be counted on two hands. But 


| how people loved it: hundreds of thou- 


sands streamed through its gates every 
year to gawk at the livestock, ride the Fer- 
ris wheel and gorge on Italian submarine 
sandwiches and homemade pies. Finally, 
this stubborn outpost of rural sentiment 
could hold out no longer. 

Sandwiched between Interstate 84 and 
Route 7, the lifelines of Connecticut’s sub- 
urban sprawl, the 142-acre fairground was 
gobbled up by Wilmorite Inc.,a Rochester, 
N.Y., development firm. Wilmorite plans 





| are everywhere. Across Interstate 84, a 





of the red-and- | to construct one of New England's largest 


shopping malls, with more than a million 
square feet of commercial space. It will be 
called the Danbury Fair Mail, and the de- 
velopers anticipate that it will draw nearly 
35,000 customers a day, generate between 
$200 million and $300 million in sales an- 
nually, and stand in blacktop splendor as a 
testimonial to the properous future of Dan- 
bury (pop. 60,470). 

“Tf this is what they call progress, fine,” 








| wearily says Leroy E. Paltrowitz, 75, who 


has been the fair’s public relations director | 
for the past 40 years. He pulls at his bat- 
tered fedora, then adds, voice breaking: 
“Butafter 112 years, thisisasad ending toa 
remarkable and beautiful existence. I just 
hate to see it go.” 

Like Paltrowitz, most Danburyites are | 


ww 






of two minds about the shopping center. 
Says Mayor James E. Dyer, 35: “Asa citi- 
zen, | don’t like it. But as mayor, I believe 
the mall offers some tremendous economic 
gains for Danbury.” 

Signs of Danbury’s rapid progress 


good stone’s throw from the big top, 
Ethan Allen, the furniture outfit, has es- 
tablished its corporate headquarters, 
complete with its own hotel to accom- 
modate company personnel. Just a few 
miles to the west, Union Carbide is set- 
tling into its new corporate headquarters 
on a 674-acre site purchased in 1976 for 
$14 million. Near by is the Danbury 
Hilton Inn and Conference Center, 
which opened last summer to handle 
the flow of business travelers to Union 
Carbide. A 250-room Sheraton now on 
the drawing boards will compete with 
the Hilton for Danbury’s new and gen- | 
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at our special once-a-year gift rate and announce 
your gift with a FREE 1982 Pocket Diary! 


You can send 52 issues of T iME. now for our special Holiday Rate of only $29. That's just 
56¢ an issue, more than 19% off the basic annual subscription rate, more than 62% off 
the $1.50 cover price. What's more, the bill can wait until after New Year's. 

And what a wonderful gift TIME makes—for friends, neighbors, relatives, important 
customers, a teacher, someone living abroad—for anyone, in fact, with a lively interest in 
what's going on in the world around them, for everyone who enjoys good reading. 

To give TIME this Christmas, simply fill in the attached Christmas Order Form and 
drop it in the mail today. 

Along with your gift of TIME, your friends will also receive a bonus...the handsome 
1982 Pocket Diary. This elegant Diary features a convenient “week-at-a-glance appoint 
ment planner for the entire year. . .plus memo pages for important names, addresses, 
and phone numbers. 

We'll send you a Diary FREE for each gift of TIME you give...so you'll 
have something extra to wrap and send or put under the tree to announce 
your gift subscription. 
If the Order Form is missing, you 
may call toll-free 800-621-8200 to 
enter your gift subscriptions 


(In Illinois, call 800-972 8302.) 


TIME, 541 North Fairbanks Court, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 





*For gifts going to Canada the gift 
rate is $31, a $10 saving off the basic 
rate in Canada. 











Mist’ hat’ Thunders 


a 


Niagara. The very name evokes romance. Ride the ‘Maid of the Mist’. Fee 
the earth shake beneath you, feel the spray like a tropical rain. Try a second 


alelal=) "21110 /¢)4 Mm am @r-lal-\el-| there's so much to go for 


Pieroni 


For information phone Tourism Ontario. collect, (416) 965-4008 


ORHA 


When the name says Gorharn, the gift says everything 


Look for the unusual in gifts from Gorham wherever fine silver, china and crystal are sold. “Double 
Doves” in a 10" tall porcelain sculpture, from the Gorham Collection. Gorham, Providence. 
RI 02907. 


Gorhaen Orawon of Textron ine 














American Scene 


erally well-heeled visitors. “This is a 
city in transition,” boasts Dyer, leaning 
back in a leather chair in his modern 
wood-paneled office. “It is becoming a 
white-collar community.” 

The arrival of Union Carbide in what 
had long been a predominantly blue-col- 
lar town ignited a speculative fever. 
“Within a day,” recalls Stephen Collins, 
editorial director of the Danbury News- 
Times, “houses jumped $10,000 in price, 
and by the end of the week another 
$10,000 was tacked on.” Land on the west 
side now goes for an astonishing $200,000 
an acre, even as much as $250,000 if it’s 
road-front, and houses in town are bring- 

ing record six-figure prices. “Danbury,” | 
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Preston Davenport packs up his blue ribbons 


says Dyer with unabashed relish, “is on 
the move.” 

For decades this city in the foothills of 
the Berkshire mountains was bypassed 
while suburban development created a 
gold coast among its neighbors to the 
south. A good two hours by commuter rail 
from New York City, Danbury was con- 
sidered too far away, yet not quite rural | 
enough for those seeking bucolic refuge 
from city life. 

No more. Farmer Lewis Hurlbut, 
whose family has lived here for five gener- 
ations, finds himself suddenly surrounded 
by Manhattan transplants, “most of them 
professional people.” Actor Dustin Hoff- 
man lives down the road, not far from Au- 
| thor William Styron. Hurlbut owns one of | 
| six working farms left in Roxbury, a tran- 
quil village to the north of Danbury. With 
a shrug, he says flatly: “There’s not much | 
you can do about it, is there? It’s happen- 
ing everywhere.” 

But inevitability does not make the 
transition any easier, especially for those 
Danburyites who have seen their city 

shift from farming to hatmaking to light 
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industry without its essential character 
changing. And one emblem of constan- 
cy had always been the fair. Back in 


fea) = Gastronomique 


a local man, John W. Leahy, who in the a - a aii 
early 1920s transformed his machine an " 
shop into one of the largest oil and gas ot ae 

distributorships in the area. Leahy jour- <- Ben 

neyed as far as London to buy some 

stock from a shareholder in the society nel son 


that had run the fair since’ its founding. 
Once in control, the flamboyant Leahy 
rejuvenated the event, paving walkways, 
bringing in rides, building a model New 
England village with wooden fronts 
| bought from the Grand Central railway, 
| placing hundreds of gargantuan plastic 
animals and figures around the fair- 
ground, It was a unique blend of 4-H 
club, carnival and circus. 

Danbury’s Barnum died in 1975, and 


the trustees of his estate carried on his leg- 


ff —_ 
acy, though without the master’s flair and io - * Ti x ea 
brio. Despite record crowds and steady eT |. : 
profits, the undeniable lure of a $24 mil- : »: + , 
: ah ? 
for Danbury’s autumnal rite. “Its a || 7 anni é ia s 


c 


lion offer from Wilmorite spelled the end 


shame,” admits Fred G. Fearn, one of the You'll find so many outdoor bistros and cafés you'll think you're in Europe. Sip 
estate’s executors, his purple fair badge re- a glass of wine and do alittle people-watching. Dine out and enjoy the view. 
splendent on his red ultrasuede jacket, There's so much to go for in Canada 

“but we had no choice.” : 


As the crowds leave the big top for the Y te i 
last time, there is talk of other fairs carry- os ¢ ¢ 
ing on Danbury’s traditions. But the old- (19) yada 
timers know better: they pack up their rib- 
bons and memories with quiet resignation. | 
Who could forget “The Great Wilno,” a 
| leather-clad stuntman who in 1929 was 
shot out of a cannon over the heads of star- 
tled spectators. Or the drenching down- 
pours of 1939, or the clear, crisp days that 
came to be known as “Leahy’s Luck.” Or 
even Cheetah the chimp, who ate hot 
dogs, swilled soda and adjusted her sun- 
glasses in 1968, Says Vivian Husted, 75, a 
handsome, white-haired woman from 
neighboring Oxford who has been show- 
ing her sheep for over 35 years, “I 
wouldn’t want to try to replace this. I'd 
rather just give it up.” 

Outside the simple sheep barn, a few 
visitors take their last look at Leahy’s 
New England village, set behind a large 
pond. Others crane at the 40-ft.-tall plastic 
man or gaze fondly over the fairground. 
Some vendors wear black armbands, but it 
is a futile gesture of mourning. Buying 
their last baked potato with sour cream 
and bacon, taking their last aim at ducks 
in the gallery shoot, or sizing up a young 
heifer, most visitors seem oblivious or in- | 
different to the fact that they are among 
the last to attend the Great Danbury State 
Fair. 











For information write Toursme Québec, Quebec, Canada G1K 7X2 
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Websters New Collegiate Dictionary. 
With a wry smile, Preston Davenport, Its where the words live. ‘ 


78, looks over the dwindling crowd. In 35 





Octobers here, his Ayrshires and Hol- America’s best-selling dictionary brings new life to words. And new 
steins have won a slew of blue ribbons, and words to life. Definitions for over 150,000 entries, including 22,000 new 
he has come to know a thing or two about | ones, are so clear and precise that “android” becomes a household 
fairgoers. “Everyone has been saying how word and “black hole” no longer scares you. We’re constantly redefining 
much they are going to miss it,” he says “dictionary.” An excellent gift for just $13.95. Merriam-Webster” Dic- 
quietly. “But, you'll see. In a month or so, tionaries, Springfield, MA 01101. 


they'll be onto something else.” That is the 
comfort of progress—and its regrettable FROM MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


price. —By Joelle Attinger 
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1982, Mazda 626. Just one look and you 











The more you look 
at the finest road 
cars in the world, 
the more you like 
the Mazda 626 
Sport Coupe. 


here are many similar- 
ities between the Mazda 
626 and the BMW 320i. 
But as you begin to study 
these two exceptional 
road cars, one major 





The 626 stands for 
exceptional value. 

It’s also an excep- 
tional automobile. The 
626 handles like a sports 
car. Rides like a full-size 
car. Looks like an expen- 
| sive European road car. 

And gets gas mileage like 
an economy car. 
* The 626 


37 is an en- 


ESThwy. mpg EST mpg gaging 
mixture of sophistication 
and sport. A car that is 
quick and precise through 
turns. Yet roomy and 
comfortable through 
long trips. 

Performance and 
handling come from a 2.0 
litre overhead cam engine, 
5-speed transmission, 
anid fant suspension 
and steering systems 
adapted from the Mazda 
RX-7 sports car. 

Perhaps best of all, 
the 626 offers you all this 
at an astonishingly low 
price. 

Proof that among the 
world’s fine road cars, 
| the Mazda 626 Sport 
Coupe not only stands 
out. But stands alone asa 
remarkable value. 











" “HIGH SWIRL” 


turbulence in the fuel/air 
MEANS IMPROVED mixture. This leads to 
PERFORMANCE. improved atomization, 


The 2-litre, 4-cylinder, resulting in a faster, more 
overhead cam engine has | stable combustion pro- 
an aluminum cross-flow | cess. Atomization is also 
cylinder head ~——* x 4}—#y enhanced by the 
with ahemis- T= unique carburetor 


pherical combustion we a design, which 

chamber. The intake tS allows the fuel to 

po the babel : enter the airstream 
ead Is S-shaped to 


produce “high swirl” 





Mazda's “high swirl” intake port 
improves the combustion process 








wheels, 49% on the rear. 
And the 626’s center of 
gravity is just 20.3 inches 
off the ground. 

A most effective way 
to judge how well a car 
adheres to the road dur- 


A ROAD CAR THAT 
KNOWS HOW TO 
HANDLE THE ROAD. 
Impeccable road man- 
ners come standard with 
every Mazda 626 Spor! 
Coupe. Its behavior 
on curves isespecially | 
impressive. ___mfg Sy 
The 626 owes An ZV ise 7 | 
itssuperbhan- Sf- WO SS i 
dling charac- iL, & gate ¥ Dy ie 
teristics, in part, The 626's near-perfect balance helps it hug the road. 
to its almost 
perfect balance. 51% ofits | ing cornering is to put it 
weight rests on the front | ona circular skidpad and 




















in eight small sprays 
instead of one large one. 

A fully-transistorized 
ignition system also con- 
tributes to combustion 
stability. 

These meticulous 
refinements help the 626 
meet the conflicting de- 
mands of low exhaust 
emissions, good perfor- 
mance, and excellent fuel 
economy. 





measure 
the 
amount — 
of lateral 
gforce [ 
it can 
withstand before losing 
adhesion. 

In skidpad tests con- 
ducted over the last two 
years by Road & Track 
magazine, the Mazda 626 
achieved a higher score 
for lateral acceleration 
(0.760 g) than any other 
road car in its class. 























see its exceptional value versus BMW 3201. 








ENGINEERED FOR 
OUTSTANDING 
PERFORMANCE. 

Aerodynamic efficiency 
contributes to a car's per- 
formance. So the Mazda 
626 was designed to 
reduce air turbulence, 
from the slant of its grille 
to the shape of its rear 
window. No wonder the 
626 achieves a low drag 
coefficient of 0.39. (The 


LISTEN TO ALL 
THE QUIET. 
Mazda engineers have 
gone to great lengths to 
make the 626 a quiet car 
in which to ride. For ex- 
ample, the <7 











floor panis / 
spherically nin Al 
curved to { | )/iIU4 ji! 
reduce a eee 
resonance. 

This helps cut down the 


amount of engine, drive- 


train, and road noise 
transmitted to the pas- 





Mazda RX-7’s is 0.34.) 
The accompanying 
graph shows the sort of 
performance you have 
every right to 60 












expect in a 50 
world- 
440 
class 
road +—+ 30 
car. i Mazda 2: log 
10 
Mph 


Sec2 4 6 8 100 2 





| senger compartment. 
Various multi-layered 
sound-deadening mate- 
| rials are pope to the 


| floor and irewall areas to 
| block noise even further. 
The aerodynamically- 


_\ shaped body of the 626 


a 5 


also contributes toa 
quiet interior by reduc- 
ing the sound of the 
wind as it rushes past 
the windows and pillars. 





retail price. | GT Coupe 
L GI 


ON THE MAZDA 626. 
+ 2.0 litre overhead 
cam 4-cylinder engine 
* Power-assisted front 


| disc brakes * Steel-belted 


radial tires * 5-speed 
overdrive transmission 
(3-speed automatic op- 
tional) * Full-width velour 
upholstery * AM/FM 
stereo radio * 60/40 split 
fold-down rear seat backs 





THE MAZDA 626 

HAS VERY HIGH 

RESALE VALUE. 
According to the Kelley 
Blue Book, July-Aug. 


| 1981, the 1979 Mazda 


- ee 1979 MODEL |\— 

yupe F tes 

: oe oo Mazda 626 
retained Sport Coupe 

| 96.4% of BMW 320i 


its original | 
suggested 


Datsun 2005X 
Coupe 
[Toyota Celica 





EP F 
maZzDa The more you look, the more you like. | 
oe 4 J 


STANDARD FEATURES | 


[ 80% 90% 100% 
2-Door Sedan yt 













+ Orthopedically con- 

| toured reclining front 

| bucket seats with adjust- 

_ able headrests * Remote 
trunk release * Front and 

rear stabilizer bars 

* Tinted glass * Electric 

rear window defroster 

* Reminder chime for 

| headlights left on * Three | 

position lumbar. 


support for it@ : 












driver's seat- 
back plus 

seat-cushion 
angle ad- 
justment 


+ Soft-grip steering wheel 
* Front door map pockets 
* Dual electric remote- 
control sideview mirrors 
* Tachometer * 8-function 
| electronic check panel 

| * All this and more. 











| 1982 Mazda $7545") 
626 Sport Coupe 





| *1982 EPA estimates for comparison | 

| purposes for 626 Sport Coupe. The | 

| mileage you get may vary with 

trip length, speed and weather. 

| Actual highway mileage will 
probably be less. 

**Manufacturer's suggested retail | 
price for 626 Sport Coupe. Actual | 
“eried set by dealers. Taxes, license, 

reight, options (wide tires/al 
wheels $350-$400) and other dealer 
charges extra. Prices may change 
without notice 





Performance data and comparisons | 
with vehicles based on ‘81 tests and 
eee ~ information 

IED V: = 
RETAINED VALUE For ’82 they 
may vary, aS | 


mie e | 96.4% | may avail- 
— 5 age | ability at 
—* * | dealers of 
r <3 | | as 6% | vehicles with 
, + + specific 
f 3 81.8% | features | 
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When the name says Gorham, the gift says everything 











GORHAM GEE 





Of all these luxurious pens 
only one writes in two colors. 





Chromatic puts dazzie in your hand, and innovation in your writing with its revolutionary two color pen. 
Twist the barre! left to write Dive, right fo write red. For business, home, in pocket or purse, Chromatic Pens 
are perfect os o gift or for personal use. Choose from the elegance of brown, green, red, biue or black 
China Lacquer, $20; of select the drama of Black Matte, Goldtone 

or Stainless Steei, $10. You can always tell it's a Chromatic by the dis- 
tinctive red and biue dots on the clip. Everywhere at fine department, 
stationery and jewelry stores and in luggage, gift and pen shops 
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“Bartok is on the top at last...” 


—TIME magazine, April 6, 1981 


Bartok 
Centennial Special Release! 


NOW YOU CAN ENJOY THE MUSIC OF ONE OF THE 20TH CENTURY’S 
GREATEST COMPOSERS. BELA BARTOK. 


To commemorate the 100th Anniversary 


of Bartok’s birth, The Sefel 
Record Company is proud 
to release the world's 
first Digital Recordings 
of this great composer's 
complete major 
Orchestral Works. 


We invite you to join in this 
World Centennial Celebration, 
listening to and enjoying one 
of the 20th Century's greatest 
composers. 


Maestro Joo, internationally 
renowned, and a guest conductor 

of the London Symphony Orchestra, 
and the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, 


made a triumphant return to his native 


Hungary last year. There, before cheer- 
ing audiences, he conducted the 
Budapest Symphony and Philharmonic 
Orchestras in a series of concerts glori- 
fying the major works of Hungary's 
greatest composer, Bela Bartok 


That series is now available to you 
And through an outstanding state-of- 
the art development in recording 
technology, The Digital Recording 


BELA BARTOK 





OFFER EXPIRES DECEMBER 31, 1981 









process, this concert 
series will come from 
your stereo system almost exactly 
as it sounded to those cheering audi- 
ences in Budapest 


Select any one of the Five albums of 
Bartok’s masterpieces. You'll have 14 
days to sit back and enjoy the great 
music of Bartok. When you decide to 
keep the album (valued at over $20.00 
each), it will be yours free with your 
order of the Anniversary Collection 
(See coupon for exact details.) 


5 COMPLETE ALBUMS 

YOU CAN SAVE AN 
ADDITIONAL $5.00 IF 

YOU ORDER THE ENTIRE 
COLLECTION PREPAID. IF 
YOU'RE NOT COMPLETELY 
SATISFIED, RETURN THE 
ALBUMS WITHIN 14 DAYS FOR 
FULL GUARANTEED REFUND. 


With the exclusion of works for 
chamber orchestra, stage works, solo 


concerti and transcriptions, all of Bar- 
tok’s major and pastes Br orchestral 
pieces, from the youthful symphonic 
poem “Kossuth” to his valedictory mas- 
terpiece, the Concerto for Orchestra, 
are represented here. The works are 
haired according to their rhythmic and 
thematic contents 


This collection will stand as an ever- 

lasting document to the musical genius 

of Bartok. 

(SEFD 5005) Kossuth Symphonic 
Poem/Four Pieces for Orchestra 

(SEFD 5006) Suite No. 1/Two Portraits 

(SEFD 5007) Suite No. 2/Two Pictures 

(SEFD 5008) The Miraculous Manda- 
rin Suite/Dance Suite 

(SEFD 5009) Concerto for Orchestra 


Check your selection and mail enclosed 
coupon today! 


A free Gift of exclusive gold embos- 
sed Collector’s Anniversary album 
holder (pictured). Richly textured, 
gilt-stamped to hold this handsome 
collection in your music library, it 
will be sent along with the four 
L.P.’s when you decide on the 
purchase. 


BARTOK ‘100’, P.O. BOX 5226, TERMINAL ANNEX STATION, DENVER, COLORADO 80217 





=I-T-N-E-S-S JOIN NOY DGON INITIATION.* 


erton Ave., Chicago, IL 605%§ \ *Offer expires Dec.4 








Un univers d’homme 





When a man commands attention in all worlds, 
so should his fragrance. 


. JACOL NO 
; Jacomo 
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CARSON, PIRIE, SCOTT 
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THE SPACE AGE HEATING SYSTEM 


KNIT STORM EXTRA HIGH PADDED HIDDEN 
CUFFS STORM TAB HOOD (Gta ZIPPER POCKETS 
B provide snug fit with double snaps § for warmth and _ for sale storage of 
at wrists, seal out at chin for extra comiort voluables 
chill winds. Protection in 

extreme cold 








same principle os an asironaut’s space sult. 
ULTRA SOFT PUFF LINING for extra comiort 
RAMAR | ghiweignt. iong-wearing outer shell. The 
original 60% cotton 40% nylon fabric. Wind-proof, 


snap-resistant, and airpermeabie, Handie coki-weather 
activity in complete comitort, 


Retail Price: $140. 


We Went to OuterSpace to Give You Down to Earth Comfort 


Aisle ecole Bl M eishe Min -Rellienlelti Mia ellie Bis.-] [Vee re Ret -mereelMae Minels mea alse else! 
inner metallic-type shield backing, which, coupled _storm-proof features which defy the worst of weather. 
emia Re icom eu MlaligeMel\i-Mlala-1\/1. Olererel.) Tactie(-MelsoRe Mls Mii - Bl eimeee AU mitele(-] 
unique warmth and comfort. The handsome, for planet earth. 
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al oR ale isk -miel the |leheivell(ele)(-) 


*Du Pont’s registered trademark for its rain/stain repeliler, 


Thermally Efficient Rugged Men's Activewear by Robert Lewis. 
— Quality Craftsmanship For Over 20 Years. 


Made in USA 


i+ 3°11): \@daie ell(ele)(-NelMisssioBkelon- M(e)1 eM )(0(-- i @.e| (el(ee Mele eli(- lek 
Hawthorne, Water Tower Place, Northbrook Court, Old Orchard 





TUWE UP 
BRAKES 
iF ERS 


Buick Skylark. 
It just might be the best-disguised 
economy car in America. 


(Just peruse the nur 

lark in the box.) 
That may r 
Dut it seems nec 


Skylark’s other attr 


122) ) 
Ty.) \ j 


j N 
staat! “SP tliat stltes * —- 
Wouldnt you really rather have a‘Buick? 








Well, Here We All Are... 
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en cabin, 


At Canciin: Reagan, seated left, with leaders of 21 nations” and U.N. Secretary-General Waldheim, standing right 


MICHAEL EVANS—TME WHITE HOUSE 


Reagan graces a North-South summit but gives only a little 


4 Il in all, I think they have 
been fine meetings and I 
think great progress has 

been made.” So said Ron- 

ald Reagan last week about the summit in 
Cancun, Mexico, where he met leaders 
from seven other industrialized nations 
and 14 developing nations. Billed as the 


first dialogue between the mostly rich | 


Northern Hemisphere and the mostly 
poor South, the conference was intended 
to seek ways in which the haves could help 
the have-nots climb out of poverty. Yet 
the meeting broke up with no real 


achievements, and little consensus other 


than that the U.S. cannot be pushed where 
it does not wish to go. The best that could 
be said about Cancun is that the leaders 
agreed to continue talking, but neither a 
forum nor a time was set. As Canadian 
Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, co-chair- 
man of the conference with Mexican Pres- 
ident José Lopez Portillo, candidly admit- 
ted, “We failed to get agreement on what 
the next step should be.” 

So why was Reagan pleased? Mainly 
because a potentially acrimonious con- 
frontation had ended in a benign stale- 
mate. From the start, most of the partici- 
pants knew that the President strongly 
disagreed with them on how the central is- 
sues should be resolved. As a visitor who 
came to Cancun bearing good will but no 
concessions, Reagan, or at least his advis- 





ers, fully expected some nasty condemna- 
tions by the more outspoken of the Third 
World leaders present. But few hisses were 
heard. Not only were the formal sessions 
remarkably free of rancor, but the summit 
gave Reagan a chance to hold surprisingly 
friendly chats with many of the leaders. 
“None of them were hostile,” said one top 
White House aide. “They appreciated 
that Reagan was willing to come down to 
discuss these questions.” 

One by one, the leaders flew into 
Cancun airport, each one arriving about 
half an hour apart so Lépez Portillo could 
welcome them individually. Heat hung 
over the airport like a suffocating cloud; 
the temperature on the tarmac ap- 
proached 100°. Dressed in long-sleeved 
uniforms with helmets and combat boots, 
several hundred presidential guardsmen 
stood on the steaming runway all day to 
greet the dignitaries. One young private, 
spying a reporter with an arrival schedule, 
pleaded, ‘When is the last one, please?” 
When Air Force One landed, Reagan 


greeted Lopez Portillo with a warm | 
abrazo. The pair stood at attention as each | 


one’s national anthem was played and 
howitzers blasted an ear-splitting salute. 
Considering the summit’s theme of 
world poverty and hunger, the setting for 
the conference was a trifle incongruous 
Cancun is a lush, 14-mile-long island re- 
sort near the Yucatan Peninsula, studded 


with gleaming hotels and condominiums. 
Delegation leaders were assigned identi- 
cal two-room suites, complete with terrace 
and Jacuzzi, in the pyramid-shaped Sher- 
aton Hotel, hard by the Caribbean. On the 
day before the conference began, Philip- 
pines President Ferdinand Marcos went 
water-skiing, while Reagan and his aides 
lolled away half an hour on the beach. 

The two days of formal sessions were 
held in a conference room inside the lobby 
of the Sheraton. Each delegation leader, 
along with an aide, sat around a 110-ft. | 
doughnut-shaped table, built at a cost of 
$250,000; the center was filled with thou- 
sands of flowers. To Reagan’s right was 
Secretary of State Alexander Haig. The 
dress code was informal, defined accord- 
ing to national taste. The Saudis were in 
traditional robes, and the Nigerians ap- 
peared resplendent in tribal dress. India’s 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi wore a 
flowing ivory sari to the first session. The 
President sported a burgundy short- 
sleeved shirt and brown slacks. Reagan 
may have been a bil too informal: he 
showed up 13 min. late for the first plena- 
ry session, leaving the other leaders to fid- 
get in their seats and greatly annoying 
L6pez Portillo, a stickler for punctuality 

For Third World leaders, a key issue | 
facing the participants was where and 
how to hold “global negotiations,” a 
code phrase for wide-ranging bargaining 





*Seated from left: Reagan, Foreign Minister Simeon Ake of lvory Coast, Acting President Abdus Sattar of Bangladesh, Algeria's Chadli, Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher of West Germany, Canada’s Trudeau, Mexico's Lopez Portillo, Saudi Arabian Crown Prince Fahd, Foreign Minister Willibald Pahr of Austria, Foreign Minis- 


| ter Ramiro Saraiva Guerreiro of Brazil, Premier Zhao Ziyang of China, the Philippines’ Marcos. Standing, from left: President Sergej Kraigher of Y 
Julius Nyerere of Tanzania, Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of Great Britain, Prime Minister Zenko Suzuki of Japan, President Forbes Burnham of Guyana, France’s 
Mitterrand, India’s Gandhi, Nigeria's Shagari, Prime Minister Thorbjérn Falldin of Sweden, President Luis Herrera Campins of Venezuela, Waldheim. 
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through which the poor nations hope to 
reshape the world economic system and 
wrest a bigger slice of the wealth from the 
industrialized nations. The gap between 
rich and poor nations, always wide, has 
yawned bigger over the past decade. The 
industrialized nations, for example, have 
only one-fourth of the world’s population, 
but control 79% of the world’s income, 
The poor nations want future global nego- 
tiations to take place in the United Na- 
tions General Assembly, where the one- 
country, one-vote rule gives them an 
overwhelming advantage. But Washing- 
ton prefers that major decisions on eco- 
nomic aid remain with such agencies as 
the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund, which are dominated by 
the U.S. and other industrialized nations 


his sticky problem was addressed 

head-on in the first formal session, 

when each leader was given ten 

minutes to deliver an opening 
speech. Reagan’s tone was conciliatory, 
but not hissubstance. He renewed a pledge, 
made last July at the Ottawa summit of the 
leaders of the seven major industrialized 
countries, that the U.S. would be willing to 
explore the possibility of engaging in some 
kind of colloquy between rich nations and 
poor nations. Reagan, however, also set 
forth conditions that would substantially 
limit the scope of any global negotiations. 
He called foran agenda that would address 
such issues as trade and agriculture, but 
wouldomitany attempt tocreatea new sys- 
tem for sharing the world’s wealth. He in- 
sisted that such agencies as the World Bank 
and the IMF continue to hold the purse 
strings on economic aid. Finally, he men- 
tioned that foreign aid must hinge on the 
“domestic economic policies” of the donor 
nation (translation: expect no hikes in aid 
from the U.S.) and that talks should take 
place ina forum that encourages a “cooper- 
ative spirit” (translation: not in the U.N 
General Assembly, where the U.S. is so of- 
ten lambasted). Said one White House offi- 
cial: “The statement was carefully sculpted 
to say no in a cooperative way.” 

Some delegations initially thought that 
Reagan was really saying yes, or at least 
maybe. French Minister for Cooperation 
Jean-Pierre Cot, for example, lauded Rea- 
gan for endorsing global negotiations 
“The spirit of Cancun has prevailed,” said 
Cot. “It has performed miracles.” But as it 
turned out, the participants remained 
deeply divided. The most radical position 
was staked out by Algerian President 
Bendjedid Chadli, who pressed for a “new 
international economic order.” The West 
Germans and the British, on the other 
hand, basically backed Reagan in insisting 
thatany negotiations take place outside the 
U.N, The most conciliatory notes were 
struck by French President Frangois Mit- 
terrand and Trudeau. Surprisingly, Indira 
Gandhi, longa critic of the U.S., hewed toa 
moderate view, appealing for “cooperation 
rather than confrontation.” 

Reagan also rejected another proposal 
by Third World countries: the formation 
of a special “energy affiliate” to the World 
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| an energy affiliate. Up until now, Riyadh 









Bank to funnel credits to developing na- 

tions to meet their energy needs. The plan 

is supported by France, Canada and Mex- | 
ico, among other nations. Said Reagan: | 
“We should not seek to create new institu- 
tions.” But Reagan was unexpectedly out- 
flanked by Crown Prince Fahd of Saudi 
Arabia, who announced that his country 
was now willing to support the creation of 


had sidestepped the project, and Wash- 
ington had justified its own rejection by 
citing Saudi objections. 

On other issues, Reagan barely 
budged. In a session on world hunger, the 
President offered to send task forces of 
American agricultural experts to any na- 
tion requesting them. Typically, Reagan 
delivered up a favorite anecdote to drive 
home his point. “If a man is hungry and 
you give him a fish, he will eat it and will 
be hungry tomorrow,” said Reagan. “But 
if he is taught to fish, he will never be 
hungry again.” Lopez Portillo quickly ri- 
posted: “Those who are really hungry in 
this world are those who produce the food, | 


| the farmers, and that is the paradox. It is | ...as does Saudi Crown Prince Fahd. . . 





. .. and Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, who turned out to be surprisingly cordial 
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“They appreciated that Reagan was willing to come down to discuss these questions.” 
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but of financial capability.” 

On the question of trade, most of the 
delegates were in favor of broadening the 
scope of the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade (GATT), the Geneva-based 
organization that regulates trade among 
the developed nations. Most of the summit 
participants urged GATT to start discuss- 
ing trade in raw materials, with an eye to- 
ward stabilizing prices to benefit the 
Third World producers. Commodity 
agreements already exist in tin and sugar, 
and the Third World wants more raw ma- 


opposed to international controls over 
trade and prices. 

From Reagan's viewpoint, one of the 
most valuable aspects of the summit was 


a lobby of leaders. The President con- 
ferred with 14 delegation heads in meet- 
ings sandwiched around the formal ses- 
sions. In his call on Reagan, Nigerian 
President Alhaji Shehu Shagari, as ex- 
pected, touched upon black Africa’s con- 
cerns regarding Namibia and Angola. In 
her visit with the President, Indira Gan- 
dhi was calm and low-keyed while ex- 


posed U.S. sale of F-16 fighter jets to 
Pakistan. She gently reminded Reagan 
that “we have enough budgetary prob- 
lems, so I hope you don’t make us spend 
more for arms.” And, wonder of wonders, 
Reagan’s advisers reported that the Presi- 
dent did not bring up the much contested 
plan to sell AWACS planes to Riyadh in his 
chat with Crown Prince Fahd of Saudi 
Arabia (see following story). 

As the summit ended, the participants 
tried to put the best face on its ambiguous 


| dialogue between the North and the 
South,” said Lopez Portillo. “This was 
done.” Added Algeria’s Ambassador to the 
| U.N. Mohammed Bedjaoui: “We leave 
Cancun with great enthusiasm.” Yet the 
results hardly rate those reviews, for the 
summit failed toreach anagreementon the 
| two most important issues: global negotia- 
tions and a World Bank energy affiliate. 





ut perhaps that is not surprising. 
| Nothing could have been accom- 

plished without the acquiescence 

of the most important industrial- 
ized nation, the U.S. As one European offi- 
cial of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment putit, “The Americans hold all the 
cards, and they know it.” Under the cir- 
cumstances, perhaps, Canctin might best 
be termed an educational experience. 
“What happened here was all that was pos- 
sible.” said a veteran U.N. observer. “Ata 
minimum, these people know each other 


| Third World nations present at the confer- 
ence, the meaning of the word Canciun— 
“pot of gold”—must have seemed su- 
premely ironic. —By James Kelly. 
Reported by Laurence 1. Barrett and James 
Willwerth/Cancun 





terials covered. Many West European | 
countries, notably France, support the | | 
move, but the U.S. remains vehemently | 


not only a lack of technological capability, 





plaining India’s worries about the pro- | 


outcome. “Our purpose was to renew the | 


better now.” Yet for the leaders of the | 















the chance to hold bilateral meetings with | 7 : 


E; and American soldiers guard a U.S.-o 


When Push Came to Shove 


wned AWACS plane at Cairo West Air Base 
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Hustling to head off a Senate defeat on AWACS 


pposition has surged, then faltered, 

then lately surged again. Now the fi- 
nal tally is too close to call. The Reagan 
Administration appears to have tried ev- 
erything from crude offers of pork-barrel 
projects to invocations of biblical Arma- 
geddon to defend its proposed sale of 
AWACS radar planes to Saudi Arabia. Yet 
when the Senate votes on the sale this 
week, conceded Reagan’s Senate procon- 


| sul, G.O.P. Leader Howard Ba- 


ker, “it may still be lost.” 

Something would be lost 
even in victory. Approval of the 
sale would enrage Israeli Prime 
Minister Menachem Begin and 
perhaps harden him against fur- 
ther conciliation in the Middle 
East peace process. Disapproval 
would humiliate Reagan. In ad- 
dition, it would likely impel the 
Saudis to buy comparable Nim- 
rod radar planes from Britain 
and would weaken US. influ- 
ence with the biggest exporter of 
oil to the West. Whatever the outcome, the 
debate has already strained U.S.-Saudi 
relations and diminished Reagan’s stand- 
ing among American Jews. 

The news last week was mostly bad for 
Reagan. The public tally reached 40 for 
the sale, 51 against, nine uncommitted. 
The biggest loss was Democratic Leader 
Robert C. Byrd of Virginia, who had in- 
sisted that AWACS was “not a partisan is- 
sue” and thus had led some in the White 
House to hope for his support. Byrd was so 
secretive that he had his staff draft two 
complete and contradictory speeches the 
night before. Then Wednesday morning, 
in his red speechifying vest, he spent one 
hour and four minutes saying no. Argued 
Byrd: “The primary focus of concern for 
the countries in the region remains the 
Arab-Israeli conflict, not the Soviet 





Senator Byrd 





threat.’ The AWACS sale would only 
worsen that conflict, said Byrd, because | 
it would “transfer the mantle of a U.S. 
client state” to the Saudis, and thus com- 
pel them to take a hard line to prove their 
independence. 

Byrd's decision was probably inevita- 
ble, given his standing as leader of the 
Democrats, who overwhelmingly oppose 
AWACS. His timing was devastating. The 
White House had lost momen- 
tum on all its arguments: that af- 
ter the death of Anwar Sadat, 
the U.S. must support moderate 
Arab nations; that Israel was 
trying to dictate American poli- 
cy; that the President's credibil- 
ity was at stake; that the AWACS 
sale would make Saudi Arabia a 
bulwark against the Soviets. 

With some Senators Reagan 
tried religion. Said Democrat 
Howell Heflin of Alabama: “We 
talked about the fact that the 
Middle East, according to the 
Bible, would be the place where Armaged- 
don would start. The President interprets 
the Bible to mean that at Armageddon, 
Russia is going to become involved in it” 
Heflin remained opposed. With Demo- 
crat John Melcher of Montana, the Rea- 
gan approach may have been more down | 
to earth: in exchange for a vote, the White 
House reportedly offered to reconsider 
funding an experimental coal plant in 
Butte. Melcher remained undecided. 

Should the Senate defeat him, Reagan 
could by law make the sale on his own au- 
thority, a move that would surely anger 
even supporters in Congress. The Presi- 
dent is clearly eager to avoid that drastic 
contingency. He is scheduled to continue 
working all his suasive skills on undecided 
Senators right through the hours of the 
floor debate. s 
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Confused by a “Slight” Recession 


Policy fights within the Administration and on the Hill 


Bo pncrinth ace Pre oa 
that swept away all doubt: when Ron- 
ald Reagan early last week conceded that 
the U.S. economy is once again in a reces- 
sion, he was only recognizing reality. Sta- 
tistics promptly showed sizable declines in 
industrial production and consumer 
spending, a September rate of housing 
starts that was the third lowest on record, 
a .6% third-quarter drop in total national 
output of goods and services and even an 
unexpectedly large $468 million third- 
quarter loss reported by that onetime par- 
agon of profit, General Motors. 

The President characterized the re- 
cession as “slight and, I hope, short.” 
Murray Weidenbaum, his chief economic 
adviser, predicted that recovery would 
begin early in 1982. Some private fore- 
casters, however, foresee a serious slump 
dragging on until the middle of next year. 
Nor is there any indication yet how much 
the recession might bring down inflation, 
if at all. In fact, consumer prices in Sep- 
tember leaped up at a shocking annual 
rate of 15.4%. 

Still, the economic outlook is clarity it- 
self compared with the confusion swirling 
through Washington about policy to deal 
with recession and inflation. Fissures have 
opened within the Administration, be- 
tween the White House and Republican 
leaders on Capitol Hill, between Senate 
and House G.O.P. leaders. And there is 
strong sentiment in Congress to adjourn 
for the year shortly before Thanksgiving 
without doing much of anything. 

The problem is that a recession would 
shrink tax revenues and increase Govern- 
ment spending for measures like unem- 
ployment compensation. Thus the slump 
now under way seems sure to worsen fed- 
eral deficits that already are spiraling out 
of control. Senate Budget Committee 
Chairman Pete Domenici estimated last 
week that the deficit in fiscal 1982 could 
total $60 billion, vs. an Administration 
forecast of $43 billion, and could be $70 
billion in fiscal 1984, the year in which 
Reagan has pledged to balance the bud- 
get. Red ink on anything like that scale 
could both delay recovery from recession, 
because Government borrowing to cover 
the deficits would keep interest rates high, 
and contribute to still more inflation. 

So a confused search is on for ways to 
trim the deficits. Within the Administra- 
tion, policymakers are urging on Reagan 
four different sets of proposed economic 
forecasts for next year, each reflecting a 
somewhat different theory of how the 
business system works. Those theories di- 
verge in large part over just how much the 
huge deficits should be feared. The view 
that seems to be winning is that the 
Administration should concentrate on 
holding down deficits by plugging for 














what are euphemistically called “revenue- 
enhancement measures” or, in plain Eng- 
lish, tax increases. Reagan has ruled out 
any reduction or delay in the 25%, three- 
year cut in income tax rates that he bulled 
through Congress last summer. Thus his 
aides are floating ideas for raising other 
taxes: excise (sales) taxes on liquor, tobac- 
co and gasoline, and taxes on some specif- 
ic types of business transactions. 

Inside the Administration, that talk 
dismays both supply-side economists, who 
hate any kind of tax increase, and political 
strategists, who view a shift from cutting 
taxes to raising them as all too reminis- 
cent of Jimmy Carter’s abrupt switches in 
economic policy. But if it is to hold down 
the deficit, the Administration has next to 
no choice politically. At an unusual Sun- 
day meeting in the office of White House 
Chief of Staff James Baker, Senate Major- 
ity Leader Howard Baker warned that 


“Well, yes... he is a recession, but he’s only a little one.” 


even G.O.P committee chairmen would 
not go along with Reagan’s request to 
slash another $11 billion out of nonmili- 
tary spending in fiscal 1982. Congress is 
likely to cut Pentagon spending deeper 
than the $2 billion that the President pro- 
poses. But having already cut the civilian 
side of the budget by $35 billion, the legis- 
lators see little left to trim. 

Majority Leader Baker struggled all 
the rest of last week to find some combina- 
tion of spending cuts and tax boosts that 
might pass the Senate. House Republicans 
were brought into the consultations after 
they loudly complained that they were be- 
ing ignored. Baker achieved little: a vague 
agreement totry toreduce federal spending 
by $5 billion to $6 billion, with no notion of 


just what is to be cut and noconsensusat all 


on taxes. Legislators of both parties are ex- 





Representative Jack Kemp of New York, 
chairman of the House Republican Con- 
ference: “You don’t start advocating new 
taxes in a recession.” 

In the Democratic-controlled House, 
Speaker Tip O'Neill and Republican 
Leader Robert Michel have agreed to ad- 
journ for the year on Nov. 20, after passing 
appropriation bills, and defer consider- 
ation of tax boosts until early 1982. 


he White House may not concur. Bud- 

get Boss David Stockman last week 
drafted a memo to Reagan urging the 
President to demand that Congress stay in 
session past Thanksgiving and vote on 
some sort of tax boosts. Stockman is so ea- 
ger to hold down deficits that he is propos- 
ing coupling decontrol of natural gas 
prices with a “windfall profits” tax on pro- 
ducers, a measure he finds philosophically 
repugnant. His rationale: in the first year 
alone, the tax could raise up to $23 billion. 
Besides his genuine fear of the economic 
havoc that more red ink might wreak, 
Stockman is worried that a combination 
of recession, inflation and gargantuan 





deficits might lead to a Republican disas- 


ter in the 1982 congressional elections. 
The same thought has occurred to the 
House’s Democratic leaders, and it will 
complicate efforts to trim the deficit. 
The Democrats have two worries. One is 
that the President will welcome any ef- 
forts they make to cooperate with his 
program and then double-cross them, 
the way he did during the first round of 
budget cuts. The other is that Reagan 
will maneuver them into opposing any 
program the Republicans may eventual- 
ly come up with, and this time let them 
win. They then would have to share in 
the blame for economic woes that other- 





wise could be pinned solely on the Re- 
publicans. Such cold political calculation 
further tangles a difficult policymaking 
snarl, while the economy sinks and infla- 
tion soars. —By George J. Church. 


ceedingly reluctant to raise some taxes so | Reported by David Beckwith and Neil 
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soon after slashing others. Moreover, notes MacNeil/Washington _| 
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| surplus milk produce that the Government 
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Mixing Politics with Parity 


Too many cooks threaten to spoil the farm bill 


46B9 efore very long, we're actually go- 

ing to have to dig big holes and 
bury this stuff,” said Deputy Secretary of 
Agriculture Richard Lyng in Chicago, 
waving a piece of moldy cheese. “Ameri- 
can taxpayers are spending almost $2 bil- 
lion this year buying up dairy products no- 
body wants.” Lyng was referring to the 
most blatant and expensive byproduct of 
the nation’s complex array of agricultural 
support programs: the 12.6 billion Ibs. of 


has purchased (at a cost of $1.9 billion) to 
help stabilize dairy prices. 

Despite its anxiety about out-of-con- | 
trol deficits, the Administration has fought 











untouched in both versions, and presum- 
ably will survive this week’s negotiations to 
reconcile the measures. 

After much debate last month, the 
Senate voted to let the milk price supports 
drop from close to 80% to below 70% of 
parity, which is defined as the relative buy- 
ing power that farm commodities had from 
1910 to 1914. But the dairy lobby, which, 
according to Common Cause, a consumer 
lobby, dispensed more than $1 million in 
contributions in the past two elections to 
the Congressmen who voted its way, out- 


| maneuvered Administration supporters in 


the House. Vermont Republican James 
Jeffords countered a bipartisan proposal to 
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Government surplus butter stored in a warehouse in New York City 








“Instead of democracy in action, we had hypocrisy in action.” 


with less than total zeal for a farm bill that 
would cut back on agricultural subsidies, 
whichcost the taxpayers about $3 billion in 
the past fiscal year. The reason, as usual, is 
politics: the White House agreed tocontin- 
ue supporting certain commodities in ex- 
change for needed votes on its tax and 
budget bills. Complained Democratic 
Congressman Bob Shamansky of Ohio, af- 
ter losing a battle to end tobacco protec- 
tion: “Instead of democracy in action, we 
had hypocrisy in action.” 

Shamansky has a point. The Senate 
passed a farm bill that would hold the line 
on future subsidies for grain and dairy 
products but allow additional protections 
for sugar and peanuts. The House last week 
passed by a 192-to-160 vote a totally differ- 
ent bill that would increase dairy and grain 
subsidies but would eliminate protection 
for sugar and peanuts. The Senate bill 
would cost at least $7 billion over the next 
four years; the House bill would cost $13 
billion. The only ones totally pleased with 
the bills were Southern tobacco planters, 
Their peculiar allotment system remained 





pare dairy supports to the Senate levels by 
offering an amendment that would in- 
crease subsidies by $2.5 billion over four 
years. As battle lines were being drawn, 
Iowa Democrat Berkley Bedell introduced 
a “compromise” proposal, backed by the 
dairy industry, that would raise supports 
by only $400 million over the Senate ver- 
sion. His plan won the day. 

The dairy industry also profited from 
a bit of grandstanding by Senator Wil- 
liam Proxmire, the Wisconsin Democrat 
who regularly dispenses “Golden Fleece” 
awards for egregious waste of the taxpay- 
ers’ money. Proxmire, who is up for re- 
election next year in the country’s No. | 
dairy state, may have retired the award 
by pulling off his own fleece. Both the 
Senate and House had agreed that pend- 
ing the passage of a new farm bill, dairy 
supports should remain unchanged, rath- 
er than being allowed under a legal quirk 
to revert to a higher rate on Sept. 30, 
when the 1977 farm law expired. But 
Proxmire blocked single-handed the 
compromise measure for a month. By 

















then, more than $1 million had been 
spent in additional dairy subsidies. 

The House also raised the so-called 
target prices for grains and cotton, which 
require the Government to subsidize farm- 
ers if market prices drop below the targets. 
This year, with the target for wheatat $3.81 
per bu., payments for that crop may exceed 
$400 million. The House bill would raise 
the wheat target to $4.20 per bu. 

The Administration was against the 
dairy and grain subsidy increases. But rep- 
resentatives from Midwestern farm states 
were defiant, partly because the White 
House had earlier agreed to maintain sub- 
sidies on sugar, peanuts and tobacco as a 
way of gaining Southern Democratic votes 
for its economic package. In fact, resent- 
ment over those deals led toa breakdown of 
the traditional backscratching among 
Southern and Midwestern Representa- 
tives. After winning their grain and dairy 
supports, most Midwesterners joined other 
Congressmen to defeat a package of sugar 
and peanut programs that had been passed 
by the Senate. Caught between principles 
and promises, the Administration stood 
unhappily on the sidelines. 

House Democratic leaders, clearly de- 
lighted by the unraveling of the Adminis- 
tration’s deal with the Southern conserva- 
tives, went along with the elimination of 
sugar and peanut protection. But then 
came a vote on the tobacco allotment pro- 
gram, which allows only certain landown- 
ers to grow the crop. North Carolina Dem- 
ocrats, who had not cut any deals with 
President Reagan on the economic pack- 
age, persuaded their party to stick with 
them. Representative Charles Rose ar- 
gued that he and his fellow Democrats 
would be politically crushed at home by the 
state’s powerful Republican Senator Jesse 
Helms if they let down tobacco. 








he shameless politicking over the bills 

did nothing to reduce many farmers’ 
sense of alienation from Washington. 
Currently, the Midwest is trying to cope 
with problems created by the most boun- 
tiful harvest ever: 8 billion bu. of corn and | 
2.8 billion bu. of wheat. The resulting fall 
in prices has been compounded by rising 
costs, high interest rates and stagnant 
consumer demand. But many farm lead- 
ers now argue that subsidizing overpro- 
duction will not solve their problems, Says 
Iowa Agriculture Secretary Robert 
Lounsberry: “The election produced a 
mandate for the marketplace to set the 
price, but now a lot of people in Washing- 
ton are talking differently.” 

Yet the disarray evident on Capitol 
Hill last week shows that when it comes to 
cutting these subsidies, neither budget re- 
alities nor congressional protestations 
about faith in the free market carry much 
weight. The only encouraging sign that the 
programs may be controlled is the infight- 
ing that hassundered the once unified farm 
bloc. —By Walter Isaacson, Reported 
by Gisela Bolte/ Washington and Lee Griggs/ 
Chicago 
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FIVE GOOD REASONS TO 
BUY FORD MEDIUM AND 
HEAVY TRUCKS NOW! 


STARTING WITH FACTORY INCENTIVES 
RANGING FROM‘900 TO‘3000 PER UNIT. 


For a limited time, Ford is giving its dealers special cash incentives— 
from $900 to $3000 per unit, see schedule below—that dealers can 
Pass on to qualified buyers. These factory incentives apply to new orders 
placed by December 31, 1981, for 1982 Ford Medium and Heavy Duty Trucks. 
See your Ford Dealer for complete details. 


AND FOUR MORE GOOD REASONS TO BUY NOW: 


@ NEW, FUEL-EFFICIENT TRUCKS. @ NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE. 
1982 Medium and Heavy Duty Ford Trucks offer the Over 5,000 Ford Dealers backed by 20 Ford Parts 
newest fuel-efficient power available today, including Depots assure you of ready truck service coast- 
economy diesels and LPG engines—coupled with to-coast. Nearly 300 dealers are heavy truck 
efficient overall design and the widest choice of models specialists with some of the finest facilities in the field. 
to meet your needs. 

7 Ford means business in big trucks— 
@ NEW FEDERAL TAX ADVANTAGES. we're going all out to earn 
The recently enacted Economic Recovery Tax Act has your business. 


specific provisions, like more favorable depreciation, 
improved investment tax credits, and new tax 
provisions for leased equipment that make it highly 
advantageous to buy or lease a new truck now. 















@ FAVORABLE TRUCK FINANCING. 
Special below prime financing rates are 
available to qualified buyers. See your 

dealer for details. 








$900 INCENTIVE $1500 INCENTIVE 


on Series 600 on Series 9000 single axle. 


Ford factory 
incentives to 


$1100 INCENTIVE $2500 INCENTIVE 
Ford ea on Series ss single axle. on Series 9000 tandem 
Faced, $3000 INCENTIVE Ca 
December 31, 1981. pa ein INCENTIVE Series on CL-9000 single axle and TRUCK OPERATIONS 


7000/8000 single axle tandem 
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he armored Brink’s truck pulled up to 

the Nanuet National Bank near subur- 
ban Nyack, N.Y., shortly before 4 p.m. and 
two guards began loading $1.6 million in 
cash. Suddenly three armed men in ski 
masks jumped out ofa red van and opened 
fire. One guard was killed instantly and the 
other critically wounded. The three ban- 
dits and an accomplice dashed off with the 
| loot. “They didn’t even ask them to hand 
over the money,” declared an incredulous 
witness. “They just blasted away.” 
| The robbers changed conveyances at 
a nearby shopping center and a few min- 
| utes later ran smack into a police road- 
block. Two Nyack police officers who had 
| stopped the lead vehicle, an or- 
ange U-Haul van, were shot 
dead by figures who leaped from 
the back of the van. Several of 
the suspects jumped into a sec- 
ond getaway car, a tan Honda. 
After it crashed three miles 
away, four people were arrested 
and all of the $1.6 million was re- 
covered. A third car, a white 
Oldsmobile, sped away and was 
later found abandoned. Authori- 
ties began searching with blood- 
hounds and helicopters for an 
additional four to eight fugitives. 

Except for the murderous fusillades, 
the botched Brink’s job seemed a routine 
case. But as police and federal agents be- 
gan to examine it closely, they found 
themselves back in the 1960s rummaging 
through the stale and dusty catacombs of 
Viet Nam-era radicalism. 

When fingerprinted, one of the four in 
custody turned out to be Katherine Bou- 
din, 38, a leading activist in the violent 
Weather Underground movement of that 
period and a fugitive from justice for elev- 
en years. Once on the FBI’s “Most Want- 
ed” list for her participation in the 1969 
“Days of Rage” demonstrations in Chica- 
go, Boudin no longer faced federal 
charges, but was liable for prosecution in 
Illinois for jumping bail. She had been in 
hiding since March 6, 1970, when a 
Greenwich Village town house used as a 
Weather Underground bomb factory ac- 
cidentally exploded, killing three group 
members. Boudin and a comrade, Cathlyn 
Wilkerson, fled naked from the burning 
wreckage. Wilkerson turned herself in ten 
years later and is now serving a three-year 
sentence for criminally negligent homi- 
| cide. Most of the other leading Weather 
| radicals had already surrendered, gener- 
ally to face fines and suspended sentences. 
Among them: William Ayers and Bernar- 
dine Dohrn, who came in from the cold in 
Chicago last December. 

Two other suspects, both pulled from 
the Honda, were also Weather Under- 








Bullets from the Underground 


A bloody robbery attempt brings a roundup of 60s fugitives 


Gilbert, 37. Clark had served 18 months in 
jail for the Daysof Rage. Livingin Manhat- 
tan for the past ten years, she has recently 
| been associated with theall-female May 19 
Coalition, a group that takes its name from 
the common birthday of Malcolm X and 
Ho Chi Minh and fancies itself as a support 
team for clandestine black liberation ter- 


> 
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Kathy Boudin in Nanuet and, inset, in 1969 
“We will defend her as best we can.” 


rorist organizations. The fourth suspect, 
Samuel Brown, 41, who was injured in the 
crash, isan ex-convict witha 23-year police 
record. 

As authorities began following up on 
leads in the Nyack crime, they found links 
to an ever widening circle of radicals and 
outlaws, perhaps including members of the 
Black Liberation Army, a recently resur- 
gent '70s group dedicated to the killing of 
police officers. The license plate on the 
abandoned Oldsmobile, forexample, led to 
an apartment in East Orange, N.J. Therea 
six-hour search turned up a cache of weap- 
ons and explosives, a manual on making 
bombs and hand-drawn floor plans of six 
New York City police stations. In a Bronx 
apartment, state and federal investigators 
found a similar arsenal and diagrams, plus 
a newspaper dated one day after the rob- 





| grounders: Judith Clark. 31, and David | bery—indicating that someone had been 











there since the shootout. Both apartments 
were vacant when raided, but had been 
rented in the name of Nina Lewis, an alias 
police believe is being used by Marilyn 
Jean Buck, 34, another radical on the lam. 
Buck is known to have been a gunrunner 
for the B.L.A. and is believed to be its only 
white member. 

The Honda was traced toanother long- | 
time activist. In the Brooklyn flat of Eve 
Rosahn, 30, detectives founda stack of left- 
ist pamphlets and a poster of fugitive 
B.L.A. Ringmaster Joanne Chesimard, 34, 
Rosahn, it happens, was arraigned in 
Queens criminal court last week for violent 
demonstrations against a U.S. tour by 
South Africa’s Springboks rugby team in 
September. 

As the investigation continued, police 
rounded up more suspects. Two men were 
spotted in Queens in a car connected with 
the holdup. They fired at police with guns 
similar to those used in Nyack. Samuel 
Smith, 37, was killed in the shootout; Nat 
Burns, 38,a former Black Panther, was tak- 
en into custody. Later, two more arrests 
were made. Jeffrey Carl Jones, 33, and El- 
eanor Stein Raskin, also in her 30s, were 
both fugitive Weather Undergrounders 
and said to be part of the May 19 Coalition. 

Police were also pursuing possible con- 
nections between last week’s robbery and 
earlier crimes. Could the residue of the 
Weather Underground have been involved 
in bloody Brink’s ambushes in The Bronx | 
last June and in Brooklyn in December? 
Could they have hada hand in the killing of 
a New York City policeman in Queens last 
April? Or a role in Joanne Chesimard’s 
1979 escape from prison? 


ust what had Kathy Boudin been doing 

for the past ten years? Rita Jensen, 38,a 
reporter for the Stamford (Conn.) Advo- 
cate, told her paper that for the past 20 
monthsshe had shareda Manhattanapart- | 
ment with Boudin and the fugitive’s one- 
year-old son Chesa. Jensen says that she 
did not know the history of the woman she 
knew as Lynn Adams, and that she be- 
lieved her roommate was supporting her- 
self as a waitress. City officials said that 
Boudin, using the name Adams, had been 
collecting $355a month in welfare benefits. 
William Kunstler, who has represented 
other radicals, was retained as Boudin’s 
counsel. Said her father, Leonard Boudin, a 
prominent New York liberal lawyer: “We 
will defend her as best we can.” 

A large crowd gathered outside Nyack 
Village Hall last Friday as the four bat- 
tered-looking suspects, under heavy guard, 
were brought in for arraignment. A witness 
charged that it was Brown who had killed 
the two local policemen, a crime that could 
carry the death penalty. Kathy Boudin, 
along with her Weather comrades, re- 
mained silent throughout the proceed- 
ings—her feelings, motives, the arcane de- 
sign of her politics still submerged, still 
underground. —By Claudia Wallis. 
Reported by Peter Stoler/New York and 
James Wilde/Nyack 
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ODYSSEY? 
THE EXCITEMENT OF A GAME. 





THE MIND OF A COMPUTER. 


OG): ALL FOR THE PRICE OF 
AN ORDINARY VIDEO GAME. 


Some video games are exciting but 
short on challenge 
Odyssey?, on the other hand, lets 
you choose your excitement from 
. more than 40 arcade, sports, edu- 
cation and new Master Strategy 
games that are full of challenges as 
well as fun, so they keep you coming 
back for more 
And some video games have an abun- 
dance of brainpower, but cost an arm 
and aleg. Only Odyssey’? includes, atno 
extra cost, a full 49-character alphabet 
and number com- 
puter keyboard 
that gives you 
access to the mind 
behind the games 
And now there's The Quest 
For The Rings™ from Odyssey? It's 
the first in our new Master 
Strategy Series” of video 
4. games that combine computer 
technology, your TV set and 
an advanced game board to 
/ / transport you to a startlingly 
# | realistic alternate world 
Odyssey? Video game fun 
} Computer keyboard challenge 
y All for the price of an ordinary 
video game. It's waiting for you 
now, at your Odyssey? dealer 
Odyssey? games include: 
The Quest For The Rings * Speedway” 
\ * Spin-Out* * Crypto-Logic* * Las Vegas 
Blackjack * Armored Encounter * Sub- 
chase * Football * Bowling * Basketball 
* Math-A-Magic * Echo * Computer Intro 
, * Matchmaker * Logix * Buzzword + Base 
ao / ball * Computer Golf * Cosmic Contlict » Take 
The Money And Run « | ve Got Your Number 
* Invaders From Hyperspace * Thunderball * Show- 
® down in 2001 A.D. * War Of Nerves * Alpine Skiing 
* Helicopter Rescue * Out Of This World * Hockey 
* Soccer * Dynasty * Volleyball « Electronic Table Soccer 
* Pocket Billiards * Pachinko * Blockout * Breakdown 
* Casino Slot Machine * UFO « Alien Invaders — Plus 
*Included with original Odyssey’ purchase 









































The excitement of a game. 
The mind of a computer. 























Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
ee That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





5 mg ‘tar,’ 0.5 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 
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Treat Yourself To 
An Extra 40 Winks. 


Holiday Inn’ hotels are closer to your business 
and that means more time for you. 


Holiday Inn gives you the widest choice Our “1 People Pleasin’ Locations and 
of the most popular locations. So you Standards™ are just some of the reasons we 
can choose the one that’s closest to your please more travelers than anybody else. 


business appointments. And that means you 


So, next time you travel, let us be 
can treat yourself to a later wake-up call. 


‘1 in pleasing you. 


pow N 
re 


So whether your business is in the city, 
the suburbs, at the airport or in small 
towns, you'll find us right where you want 
to be. And of course, every Holiday Inn 
hotel gives you our famous “no surprise”™ 
standards for your comfort 
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Flying the Emptier Skies 








PATCO loses another round, and so do air travelers 


he decision may have been the 

final blow for the former air control- 
lers. The Federal Labor Relations Au- 
thority, which grants unions the right to 
represent a given group of workers, last 
week revoked that status from the Pro- 
fessional Air Traffic Controllers Organi- 
zation. The FLRA ruled that PATCO 
“willfully and intentionally” violated 
federal laws by striking three months 
ago and, as a result, “is no longer a la- 
bor organization.” It was the first time 
that a union representing federal em- 
ployees has been decreed out of exis- 
tence, though the precedent is clouded: 
the bulk of the union’s members who 
struck have already been severed for vi- 
olating the no-strike oath in their em- 
ployment contracts. Said Transportation 
Secretary Drew Lewis: “The ruling reaf- 
firms a basic principle of our democra- 
cy, that no person or organization is 
above the law.” 

Union President Robert Poli vowed 
that his union would appeal the decision 
to the federal courts. “We are still PATCO,” 
he declared. “We are still proud.” A feder- 
al court in Washington agreed to hear the 
case this week and has granted PATCO a 
temporary delay of the ruling. But some of 
Poli’s members are pessimistic. Robert 
Westra, a former controller at Chicago's 
O'Hare Airport who is now trying to sup- 
port himself as a carpenter, pronounced 
the decision “incredible.” He saw only “a 
5% hope” that he will be able to return to 
work. That slim possibility is based on the 
faith that, as O'Hare Striker Andrew 
Price put it, “the system can’t possibly sur- 
vive without us.” 

In fact, it seems that the system can 
survive without the controllers, albeit at a 
lower level of air traffic. The time required 
to rebuild the system is taking a toll on the 
nation’s airlines and, most visibly, on the 
patience and stamina of the traveling pub- 
lic. Three major airlines (Delta, TWA and 
United) reported last week that third- 
quarter earnings had slumped as a result 
of the reduced air traffic. Air New Eng- 
land, the boon and bane of that region's 
travelers, decided to fold its wings at the 
end of the month after eleven years of op- 
eration. The shutdown will mean layoffs 
for 400 employees. A company announce- 
ment partly blamed “the decline in traffic 
and revenues because of the ongoing 
PATCO strike.” The airline had been 
forced to cut scheduled flights by 25% asa 


result of the firings. Air New England's | 


celebrated clientele, which had long used 
the airline for transportation to Martha’s 
Vineyard, Nantucket, Cape Cod and oth- 
er resort areas, are being picked up by 
Provincetown-Boston Airline and New 








thus far has been an increase in the num- 
ber and length of flight delays caused by 
the strike. During the first three weeks of 
October, takeoff waits of more than 30 
min. occurred on 649 flights, a tenfold in- 
crease over the same period a year ago. 
Looming on the horizon, however, is a 
more serious problem: the National 
Transportation Safety Board, an indepen- 
dent Government agency, found in a 
study of 41 air-control facilities that work 
pressures in the towers are mounting and 
could pose a risk. About 70% of the con- 
trollers are working 48 hours a week, and 
a few are even working 52 hours, investi- 
gators found. (Average work week before 


At New York's La Guardia, 600-m.p.h. jets doing what they. do worst 





The Aviation Safety Institute, a pri- 
vate group supported primarily by the 
airline industry, filed a lawsuit this 
week charging that the FAA has sup- 
pressed information about recent air- 
borne near accidents. The institute 
claims, for instance, that TWA and Air 
Canada jetliners came within 800 ft. of 
each other over Syracuse a week ago. An- 
other word of warning came from the 
majority staff of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. Its prelimi- 
nary report praised the FAA for keeping 
the system operating post-PATCO but 
warned that only two-thirds of the con- 
trollers needed to continue that success 
will be on for duty by January 1983. “The 
picture for rebuilding the system as a 
whole is grim,” the report said. Its recom- 
mendation: “Rehire a substantial number 
of the striking workers.” 

That the Administration adamantly 











“The picture for rebuilding the system as a whole is grim.” 


the strike: 40 hours.) New York’s La 
Guardia Airport is now operating with 
only twelve fully qualified controllers, 
down from 25 before the strike. Said 30- 
year-veteran Controller Gerald Ferguson, 
who is now a supervisor in La Guardia’s 
control tower: “I find my legs swell now. 
I'm not used to standing eight hours a day 
any more. I’m 49 years old, and this is a 
young man’s job.” 

The safety board recommended that 
controllers be constantly monitored for 
signs of stress, that a back-up supervisor or 
qualified controller always be available to 
aid colleagues in the event of a crisis, and 
that noncommercial flights be curtailed. 
That final piece of advice was put into 
practice last week when the FAA set new, 
generally lower limits on takeoffs and 
landings of private planes. In addition, 
the FAA will further reduce scheduled 
airline traffic, now running at just over 
80% of normal levels, by another 5% be- 


refuses to consider. Said Transportation 
Secretary Lewis: “We feel very strongly 
| that we have an obligation to the people 
| that lived up to their oath and stuck with 
us. We can’t let them down.” In fact, the 
Office of Personnel Management is pre- | 
paring a directive to all departments and 
agencies telling them to be careful that no 
former controllers “slip through the 
cracks” and get any Government job. 
Lewis said he would submit a pay package 
for controllers on the job giving them the 
11.4% raises that PATCO rejected, When 
Union President Poli called Lewis a 
month ago to propose a “secret meeting” 
to try to work out an accommodation, 
Lewis says he replied: “Bob, we have as 
much chance of having a secret meeting in 
Washington as Brezhnev might have in 
the White House.” Having won another 
round, Lewis remained firm. Said he after 
PATCO was decertified: “I never had any 
intention of negotiating with Mr. Poli and 








York Air. fore the bad weather winter months begin | never will.” —By Walter Isaacson. Reported 
The greatest burden on passengers | in December. | by Gisela Bolte/Washington 
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The Private Travels of Nixon 


Still something of a statesman outside his own country 











To the dismay of some and the delight 
of a few, Richard Nixon was back in the 
headlines, Ronald Reagan had asked him 
to join ex-Presidents Gerald Fi ord and Jim- 
my Carter in the official U.S. delegation to 
the funeral of Egypt's Anwar Sadat. Then, 
mysteriously, Nixon had embarked on a 
private week's tour of Middle Eastern and 
North African capitals, fueling rumors that 
he was acting as an unofficial emissary for 
Reagan. (Not so, say both Nixon and the 
White House.) Just back from that trip, 
Nixon talked with TIME’s Washington 
Contributing Editor Hugh Sidey: 


An ex-President on the move: Nixon chats with Tunisia’s Prime Minister Mohammed Mzali 


66" his is a Reagan opportunity. The 

Middle East is crying out for strong 
leadership. It is not enough for the United 
States to be a broker.” 

The world’s unique and ubiquitous el- 
der statesman without portfolio was talk- 
ing, back in his Manhattan office, still 
tinged with jet lag from his visits to Saudi 
Arabia, Jordan, Tunisia and Morocco. 
(“It is better for the U.S. to be the friend of 
Israel’s enemies than for the Russians to 
be.”) He has not reported formally to 
Reagan. He will not. “No written report 
or anything like that,” he says with a wave 
of his hand. “Nor am I going to take two 
hours talking to the President. That used 
to bore the dickens out of me.” 

There is no written record of the more 
than ten hours of serious discussion Nixon 
had with half a dozen Arab leaders. “It 
was an old friend talking,” he explains. 
“Sometimes those leaders don’t talk can- 
didly with an ambassador. I did what I al- 
ways do: at night I made careful notes.” 

His findings will filter out, in phone 
calls to Reagan and Secretary of State Al- 
exander Haig, in his own writing and 
speeches. The trip was his; his idea, his ar- 








rangements. The flap about who knew, or 
didn’t know, where he was going and 
what he was doing is ridiculous, meaning- 
less. Nixon brushes by the subject as he fo- 
cuses on a larger problem. 

“We've heard it for years: ‘Don’t let 
the cradle of civilization be its grave.’ 
Well, now the threat is true. A Middle 
East war could never be contained.” The 
moderate Arabs to whom Nixon talked 
liked Egypt’s new President, Hosni Mu- 
barak, better than Sadat, Nixon found. 
But it is vital, he argues, that the U.S. 
should push ahead with the Camp David 





peace plan, that the Palestine Liberation 
Organization must recognize Israel’s right 
to exist (“That can happen”) and that this 
country “not allow a vacuum to be left on 
the Palestinian issue.” 

“The US. is the only nation with in- 
fluence on Israel,” Nixon says. “That 
must be exerted in Israel’s best interest. 
This hard line, that they’ve won four wars 
and they will win the next one, is long- 
term disaster, eventually suicide.” 

Palestinian autonomy must always be 
at the center of the U.S.’s Middle East 
peace effort, Nixon says. What about di- 
rect talks with the P.L.O.? Nixon shakes 
his head. “Not the Andy Young route,” he 
says, referring to the former U.N. Ambas- 
sador who was caught out holding unoffi- 
cial talks with P.L.O. representatives. 
Maybe we could talk to the P.L.O. leader 
Yasser Arafat by proxy. “The Soviets use 
proxies,” continues Nixon. “We should 
not object to our friends doing something: 
the Saudis, the Jordanians. We should not 
object to our friends in Europe talking to 
the PLL.O. It is going to happen.” 

Nixon is taken by a memory of 


France’s Charles de Gaulle: “Back in | 





1967 he told me that the U.S. should talk 
to China when they needed us. Israel 
should negotiate when they are strong, ] 
when they have the U.S.” 

Nixon supports the sale of AWACS ra- 
dar planes to Saudi Arabia. If this week’s 
vote in the Senate goes against Reagan, he 
says, the Saudis are not going to quit sell- 
ing us oil. But they are going to be cool. 
“The moderate Arab nations are watch- 
ing. They will be hurt too. They are look- 
ing to the US. to provide mutual defense.” 

Israel’s American supporters are up- 
set with Nixon. The No. | Israeli appears 
not to be. When Nixon was at the Sadat 
funeral he was talking to a small group 
when he noted Menachem Begin waving 
at him. Nixon went to Begin’s side. “Mr. 
President,” said the Prime Minister, “ev- 
ery time I make a speech I say we owe our 
thanks to three Presidents. Truman for 
recognition, Nixon for help in the 1973 
war and Carter for Camp David.” Nixon 
smiles at the memory. “You know,” he 
says, “I don’t think Begin is that intracta- | 
ble. Tough, yes, but not hopeless.” 








he Arab leaders want Reagan to meet 

with Soviet President Leonid Brezh- 
nev. Nixon agrees. “It is important that 
the two get to know each other. There 
ought to be an annual summit meeting to 
avoid miscalculation. It is a restraining 
influence on both of them.” 

Nixon is concerned about the rela- 
tionship between America’s economic 
condition and Reagan’s ability to conduct 
foreign policy. He doubts that Senate Mi- 
nority Leader Robert Byrd would have 
opposed the AWACS sale if the economy 
had been responding to Reagan’s pro- 
gram. “Politics rears its ugly head when 
the economy goes down,” warns Nixon. 
“Bad times ahead. Bad unemployment 
numbers, predictions of doom. It is going 
to take a cold winter to have a good 
spring, when we can move up again 
smartly. Reagan has set the right direc- 
tions. Now is the time that he must stay, 
as former House Minority Whip Les 
Arends used to say, ‘steady in the 
buggy.’” 

If Reagan does not have success with 
the American economy, Nixon declares, 
“the U.S. has had it as an economic pow- 
er. Reagan must succeed or we will have a 
country bloated by inflation, a Govern- 
ment that gets bigger, people who get less 
productive. We need the military balance 
rectified so we can compete economically. 
Our economy is the best thing going for us 
in the world. We can beat the hell out of 
the Soviets. Economically they are dead. 
But we can lose to the Japanese, the 
French, the Germans.” 

Indeed, casting an eye toward the 
Cancin conference where Reagan was 
even then propounding a formula for free 
world economic planning, Nixon was en- 
thusiastic. “I'd do more economically. 
That is the final answer. We need to better 
mobilize the economic strength of the 
non-Communist world.” & 
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f the U'S. Secret Service had been on 


duty in 1781 at Yorktown, Lord Corn- | 


wallis might have had a fighting chance 
| against George Washington Concerned in 
1981 about security for Washington’s 39th 
successor to the presidency, the prudent 


but unromantic federal agents forced the | 


play-acting colonial troops to surrender all 
but a few of their 50 cannons, temporarily 
confiscated their flints and black powder 
and subjected each make-believe soldier to 
a metal detector’s scan. No matter: the glo- 
ry of re-created victory was undimmed 
Over the sunny Virginia meadows 
marched 2,200 ersatz Revolutionaries 
There were French infantry of the Royal 
Deux-Ponts Regiment in their gleaming 
white uniforms; authentically ragtag colo- 
nials, including the Barnstable Militia of 
Cape Cod, some in burlap and bandages; 
and. of course, 750 English redcoats and 
Hessians, gallant in their mock defeat.” 

Behind a bulletproof plastic shield, 
like travelers in a time machine, a jubilant 
Ronald Reagan and his guest, French 
President Frangois Mitterrand, watched 
the Bicentennial celebration of a transat- 
| Jantic partnership that brought indepen- 
dence to the 13 colonies. “The surrender 
at Yorktown,” Reagan told the crowd of 
60,000 (one of whom presented him with a 
reproduction of a Revolutionary sword), 
“was a victory for the right of self-deter- 
mination. It was and is the affirmation 
that freedom will eventually triumph over 
tyranny.” His Socialist French counter- 
part, however, had a more pointedly con- 
temporary interpretation of the celebra- 
tion. Said Mitterrand: “The aspirations of 
the peoples of the world today are as legiti- 
mate as those of our forefathers. Let us act 
so that their message is heard before it is 
too late.” 

The festivities, all stressing the lon- 
gevity of Franco-American friendship, 





*The real Battle of Yorktown, which effectively end- 
ed the Revolutionary War, dragged on for three 
| weeks. The combatants: 9,000 Americans, 7,800 
French under General Jean-Baptiste de Rocham- 


Make-believe war: 20th century volunteer soldiers demonstrate an 


‘ALast Bicentennial Bash 


| Once more with feeling as the colonials win the big one 








son Ree 


18th century 





buffered any ideological friction 
created by the Presidents’ dispa- 
rate history lessons with friendly 
toasts and good cheer. Mitter- 
rand and his wife Danielle were 
hosts at a Sunday lunch aboard 
the moored French frigate De 
Grasse (named for Admiral 
Frangois de Grasse, whose naval 
blockade sealed the English de- 
feat at Yorktown). There, after 
lobster and lamb, Mitterrand 
told Reagan that he relished 
“the humor of your conversa- 
tion” and toasted “the generous 
smile of Mrs. Reagan.” A few hours later 
the Presidents, their wives and 92 others 
| arrived, amid fife-and-drum fanfare, for a 
black-tie state dinner at the 260-year-old 
Royal Governor's Palace in Williams- 
burg, twelve miles from Yorktown Rea- 
gan, loose and happy, spilled a wineglass; 
Mitterrand, somewhat less bouncy, ale 
what was undoubtedly his first Virginia 
ham biscuit 


tactical maneuver on a greensward at Yorktown 


Reagans with sword 






ont 


The centerpiece of the celebration 


| was the re-enactment of the Battle of 


Yorktown, which was planned long be- 
fore either President had been elected 
The troops, volunteers from 23 
states who bought their own pe- 
riod equipment, came with 
1,000 wives and children (also | 
decked out in period clothing); 
the lot of them camped in a pe- 
riod tent bivouac for five days. 
All weekend long, 180,000 tour- | 
ists reveled in the show: attacks 
on British redoubts, demonstra- 
tions of colonial battlefield sur- 
gery and, finally, the white 
handkerchief of surrender 
waved by the English. After- 
ward, a Massachusetts colonial 
and his camp follower were 
married, vraiment, in an 18th century cer- 
emony, and dancers, jousters and drum- 
mers roamed the fields. Occasionally 
time seemed out of joint, as when, in a 
surreal moment, 21 F-15 jets blasted out 
of the blue over a parade of musket-bear- 
ing troops across the ancient greensward 
Now, as then, it was fire support the colo- 
nials did not need —By Kurt Andersen. 
| Reported by Jordan Bonfante/ Yorktown 





Redcoats fire away in re-enactment of a counterrevolutionary musket charge 











Friendly toasts and good cheer buffered any ideological friction at the festivities. 








| beau. and Cornwallis’ 7,000 dispirited troops. 
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DIPLOMACY 


World 


East-West War of Words 


Some loose talk triggers an avalanche of anxiety and accusation 





| he mood was easy, the conversa- 
tion relaxed, as Ronald Reagan 
lunched at the White House with a 
small group of out-of-town news- 
paper editors. Was it possible, wondered 
one of the visitors, to have a limited ex- 
change of nuclear weapons without set- 
ting offa nuclear war? 

The President casually replied, “I don’t 
honestly know.” He went on to say thal as 
long as you have “that kind ofa stalemate” 
in which “the only defense is, well, you 
shoot yours and we'll shoot ours,” then “] 
could see where you could have the ex- 
change of tactical weapons against troops 
inthe field without its bringing either one of 
the major powers to pushing the button.” 

The President then added: “I do have 
to point out that everything that has been 
said and everything in their manuals indi- 
cates that unlike us, the Soviet Union be- 
lieves that a nuclear war is possible, and 
they believe it is winnable.” 

For about 48 hours after the President 
| made these remarks, nobody paid much 

attention. In the first place, they were em- 
bargoed for two days in order to give the 


34 





visiting editors a chance to write their slo- 
ries. But besides that, the reporters who 
regularly cover the President were used to 
hearing him muse vaguely about policy 
matters, and, more to the point, his re- 
marks represented no change in U.S mill- 
tary policy. However carelessly he may 
have spoken, Reagan was simply restating 
a tenet of the doctrine of “flexible re- 
sponse” that both the U.S. and its Europe- 
Ke allies accepted years ago: the use 
of tactical nuclear weapons would not 
necessarily lead to nuclear holocaust If 
| the Soviets were to attack in Europe with 
their overwhelming superiority tn conven- 
tional arms, NATO could choose to respond 
on the battlefield with tactical nuclear 
weapons, a threat meant to deter any in- 
vasion in the first place 
But all last week, as the President's 
words were reported, misreported and ex- 
aggerated, they detonated on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Soviet President Leo- 
nid Brezhnev seized upon Reagan’s re- 
marks to try to show that the U.S. was 
willing to use weapons that w ould inevita 
bly bring on the holocaust. Said Brezhnev 


RAPHS BY DINCK HA MEHTA NTACT 











“Only he who has decided to commit sul- 
cide can start a nuclear war in the hope of 
emerging a victor from it No matter what 
might the attacker possesses, no matter 
what method of unleashing nuclear war 
he chooses, he will not attain his aims 
Retribution will ensue ineluctably.” 

The next day, TASS, the official Soviet 
news agency, used Reagan’s remarks to 
exploit the swelling movement of neutral- 
ism and pacifism in Europe that is susp- 
cious of U.S. intentions. Declared TASS 
“The U.S. would like Western Europe to 
face all the risks of a thermonuclear catas- 
trophe while the U.S. keeps away from it.” 

In West Germany, Reagan’s com- 
ments came at a particularly bad time 
Only a fortnight ago, 250,000 people 
marched on Bonn protesting nuclear 
weapons. Chancellor Helmut Schmidt fa- 
vors the deployment of 108 U.S.-made 
Pershing II and 96 cruise missiles by 1983 
in order to counterbalance Soviet SS-20s 
targeted at Europe. But he is strongly op- 
posed on this issue by an important fac- 
tion of his Social Democratic Party. In- 
deed, growing popular opposition to 
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Schmidt’s endorsement of the medium- 
range missiles threatens to push him into 
early retirement. Willi Piecyk, chairman 
of the S.P.D. Young Socialists, warned 
that Reagan’s ideas of nuclear strategy 
have reached “the level of danger to 
us all.” 

After Reagan’s remarks, some of 
Schmidt’s Cabinet members told him that 
they were concerned about the matter, 
and the Chancellor acknowledged that 
Reagan’s statements had been “possibly 
ambiguous.” But Schmidt then reaffirmed 





his belief that the President's interpreta- 
tion of NATO strategy “did not call the 
slightest detail into question.” 

In France, the Communist daily 
L’Humanité took the opportunity to at- 
tack Reagan and to attract attention to 
the peace march held in Paris last Sun- 
day. Beneath a front-page photograph of 
Reagan before a mushroom cloud, the pa- 
per ran the giant headline: NO EURO- 
SHIMA! But the government of President 
Frangois Mitterrand supported its Amer- 
ican ally. 





At Gleneagles, Scotland, NATO de- 
fense ministers endorsed the doctrine of 
“flexible response” and the NATO plan for 
deployment of the theater nuclear weap- 
ons, But implicitly recognizing the grow- 


ing power of the neutralists, the NATO | 


ministers’ communiqué also supported a 
plan favored by the peace movement, the 
so-called “zero solution” under which 
both Soviet and American theater nuclear 
weapons would be removed. 

At midweek, the White House decid- 
ed to try to set the record straight on what 
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Something Could Snap 


During the furor over President Reagan ’s remarks, Leonid 
Zamyatin, a member of the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party and an adviser to President and Party Sec- 
retary Leonid Brezhnev, met in Moscow with TIME Moscow 
Bureau Chief Erik Amfitheatrof and TIME editors. At one 
point he speciously compared the presence of 85 ,000 Soviet oc- 
cupation forces in Afghanistan with the approximately 400 
American military advisers in Egypt. But he mainly talked 
about the threat of nuclear war, angrily denying the validity of 
Reagan's comment that the Soviets believe a nuclear war would 
be “winnable.” Excerpts from the interview: 


On limited nuclear war. Secretary Brezhnev has just declared 
that the Soviet Union has no intention of (being the first to 
use] nuclear weapons. That rules out a pre-em ptive strike. 
Why shouldn’t the U.S. respond with a similar statement? 
Such a statement would do much to calm the very tense at- 
mosphere and allay fear. None of us will be forgiven if nucle- 
ar weapons are ever used. We rule out the possibility of limit- 
ed nuclear war. Ina nuclear war, whether supposedly limited 
or unlimited, it will be difficult to tell the victor from the van- 
quished. We're not advocates ofa strategy of preventive war, 
and we're not looking for a nuclear duel with the U.S. We 
want to return to businesslike cooperation, reduce the level of 
confrontation, including the nuclear area. Yet we can’t sit 
idly by and do nothing when one great power accuses another 
ofa policy of limited war. If the U.S. insists on an arms race, 
all right. Maybe we'll be put to the test. We will endure it, But 
we assure you, America will not attain superiority. 


On Reagan’s statement that the Soviets _ 


course of seeking confrontation with the Soviet Union. We 
often hear that perhaps American policy is not yet fully for- 
mulated. I think that is not so. There is a policy, and it is one 
of open anti-Sovietism backed by a spiraling of the arms race. 
Hardly a day goes by without some new invention about So- 
viet foreign policy, not just by the U.S. press but by officials of 
the Government. Frankly, we're tired of refuting these inven- 
tions. I just hope they will exhaust themselves. We hope that 
at some future date the possibility of establishing stable and 
constructive relations will come to the fore again. 


On Soviet-U.S. di over the Middle East and 
Afghanistan. You say the Middle East {including the Persian 
Gulfl is an area of vital interest to the U.S. Yet on the other 
hand you think the Soviet Union should tolerate attacks by 
interventionists and provocateurs against friendly regimes 
on its borders. The Reagan Administration proclaims U.S. 
interests everywhere, yet when the other side does some- 
thing, it is seen as contrary to US. interests. The security of 
the Soviet Union is as much affected by the stability of the 
Middle East as is the security of the U.S, The distance from 
our southern border to the Middle East is equal to the dis- 
tance from Boston to Chicago. What is the distance from 
your borders to the Middle East? 


On Poland. The Poles should be allowed to settle their prob- 
lems by themselves. You have your vital interests, we have 
our military-political alliances. Much depends on whether 
the Polish state can defend itself against subversion by reac- 
tionary forces both inside and outside the country. We have 
evidence of ties between external forces and those inside the 
country that are supporting the struggle against socialism. 
Poland was, is and will remain socialist. That’s all I’m going 
to say about Poland. 





think a nuclear war might be winnable. | 
Please convey this to your President. He 
appears, as Secretary Brezhnev says, to be 
confused by his advisers when he claims 
that among themselves the Soviet leaders 
are considering a first strike against the 
US. Privately or publicly, they have never 
said any such thing. They are saying that 
all measures must be taken to prevent nu- 
clear war. There exists a fear of nuclear 
confrontation here and in Europe, and it 
has been heightened by your President's 
statement that Europe might become a 
battlefield for tactical nuclear weapons. In 
America, people are less sensitive to these 
matters than in Europe and the Soviet | 
Union because World War II was fought 
over here. 


On the state of Soviet-American rela- | 
tions. They have never been worse in re- 








| On ways in which the U.S. might improve 
relations. We have an old saying: “Moscow 
does not believe in words.” What is needed 
is practical action. A constructive stand at 
the [theater nuclear forces] talks in Geneva 
would demonstrate a definite intention to 
pursue better relations. But we absolutely 
cannot accept the concept of using negotia- 
tions to buy time in order to proceed with 
deployment [ofthe new medium-range mis- 
| siles] while all sorts of pretexts are invented 
to blame the Soviet side [for the delay]. The 
US. should takea very unprejudiced look at 
relations with us without attempting to stick 
labels on us all the time. We've got to finda 
way of getting back to negotiations. We 
want to negotiate, not because we are weak, 
but because our leaders know that inevita- 
bly, at some point, if the situation continues 
to be aggravated, something will snap. And 








cent times. The principal reason is that the 


Reagan Administration is embarking on a Soviet Official Leonid Zamyatin > 


| in the nuclear age, even a limited nuclear 
war would be a nightmare for humanity. 
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the President had meant. While not flatly 
reiterating the point that the US. and its 
NATO allies could try to stem a Soviet con- 
ventional attack on Europe by the use of 
tactical nuclear weapons, Reagan did say, 


“Our strategy remains one of flexible re- 


sponse: maintaining an assured military 
capability to deter the use of force, con- 
ventional or nuclear, by the Warsaw Pact, 
at the lowest possible level.” Reagan went 
on to say: “In a nuclear war, all mankind 
would lose.” And he warned the Soviets 
that “no aggressor should believe that the 
use of nuclear weapons in Europe could 
reasonably be limited to Europe.” 

Taking issue with the TASS statement, 
Reagan also declared: “The suggestion 
that the U.S. could even consider fighting 
a nuclear war at Europe’s expense is an 
outright deception. We regard any mili- 
tary threat to Europe as a threat to the 
US. itself; 375,000 U.S. servicemen [sta- 
tioned in Europe] provide the living guar- 
antee of this unshakable U.S. commit- 
ment to the peace and security of Europe.” 

While the furor over Reagan’s re- 
marks was heating up, Major General 
Robert Schweitzer, the top defense 
specialist for the National Security Coun- 
cil, added to the confusion about U‘S. 
views when he said in a speech that the So- 
viets are “on the move” and “are going to 
strike” against Poland and the oilfields of 
the Persian Gulf. The White House imme- 
diately disavowed Schweitzer’s remarks 
as being “off the wall.” National Security 
Adviser Richard Allen, who had not 
cleared the speech, quickly removed 
Schweitzer from the council and sent him 
back to the Pentagon for reassignment. 

Although they were wildly misinter- 
preted and overplayed, Reagan's remarks 
showed again that he has not learned to be 
| careful about what he says in order to save 
the nation, its allies and himself unneces- 
sary problems. Said one British Cabinet 
| minister last week: “The President has a 

special responsibility to weigh his words 
| more carefully than anyone else. You sim- 
ply cannot afford, if you are the President, 
to make off-the-cuff statements in that 
most dangerous of all areas, the doctrines 
of nuclear war.” 











ate last week in London, U.S. De- 
fense Secretary Caspar Weinber- 
ger warned Western Europeans of 
the dangers of appeasement, ask- 
ing whether the alliance still had the will 
to meet a military challenge from the So- 
viet Union. But perhaps the most distress- 
| ing aspect of the force-fed controversy 


how willing so many Europeans were to 
think so badly of U.S. intentions. One of 
the fundamental tasks of the Administra- 
tion is to convince Europe of its basic 
faith in the alliance so that tiny tempests, 
like the one that boiled up last week, stay 
in the teapot. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Bruce W. Nelan/Gleneagles and 
Gregory H. Wierzynski/Washington, with 
| other bureaus 





over Reagan’s remarks was that it showed | 
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POLAND 


Shaky Command for the General 


— te 





As spot disorders spread, Jaruzelski struggles to restore order 


he five blue police cars rolled into Ka- 
towice’s bustling Market Square just 
after midday and surrounded a van. Its oc- 
cupants: three members of the indepen- 


dent Solidarity trade union who were | 
| that it was sending special military units 


hawking what authorities later described 
as “antistate, anti-Soviet” materials. Their 
wares included gruesome photographs of 
the exhumed bodies of Polish officers killed 
in the Katyn forest during World War IT in 
a massacre widely blamed on the Soviets. 
When the unionists refused to follow the of- 
ficers to the local police station, agents 
broke the van’s windshield with a hammer 
and pulled out the driver. A crowd ofangry 
onlookers, which swelled to about 5,000, 
suddenly turned against the police officers, 





Solidarity members call for calm from atop an overturned police van after Katowice clash 





Shattering glass, cries of “Gestapo,” and the acrid smell of tear gas. 


pelting them with stones gathered from a | tile workers, mostly women, entered the 


nearby streetcar trackbed and shouting 
“Gestapo!” as they sped away with their 
prisoner. 

The ugly incident threatened to ex- 
plode into a full-blown riot when the mob 
marched on the police station a few blocks 
away and began smashing windows with 
rocks. Local Solidarity officials eventually 
managed to calm the crowd and negotiate 
the release of the arrested man. But by the 
time things quieted down nine hours later, 
a police van had been overturned and hel- 
meted riot police had fired tear-gas gre- 
nades at the protesters. 

The clash at Katowice reflected the 
tensions in the country as General Woj- 
ciech Jaruzelski took over the leadership of 
Poland’s Communist Party. Jaruzelski, 58, 
who already held the posts of Premier, De- 
fense Minister and General of the Army, 
was chosen to replace Party Boss Stanislaw 
Kania on the third day ofa stormy Central 
Committee meeting. The 200-member rul- 
ing body also issued tough resolutions 





threatening stiffer action against “antiso- 
cialist” elements within Solidarity, a sus- 
pension of the right to strike and a declara- 
tion of martial law if the unrest continued. | 
At week’s end the government announced 


around the country to prevent economic 
disruptions and “street provocations.” De- 
clared Government Spokesman Jerzy Ur- 
ban over national television: “Endanger- 
ing the internal life ofthe country forces the 
government to take unpopular decisions.” 
But the protests showed no sign of dy- | 
ing down. On the contrary, the Poles were 
getting angrier over a worsening economic 
crisis and pervasive food shortages. In Zy- 
rardow, southwest of Warsaw, 12,000 tex- | 











| theextreme demands of union radicals like 


second week of a sit-in to demand in- 
creased food supplies. In Zielona Gora, 
180,000 workers staged a one-hour warn- 
ing strike over the sacking of a Solidarity 
farm manager. And in Wroclaw, local Soli- 
darity officials were threatening new pro- 
tests over the jailing of three activists who 
had broadcast union information from a 
sound truck. By week’s end local strikes or 
strike threats had been reported in more 
than half of Poland's 49 provinces. 

As the protests continued to mount, 
Solidarity’s national commission held an 
emergency session in Gdansk to draw upa 
unified course of action. Seeking to counter 





Jan Rulewski, who called for an opposition 
political party, Solidarity Leader Lech 
Walesa warned of the dangers of being 
goaded into a confrontation. Said he: 
“Someone wants to draw us into a fight be- 
cause we are winning.” The union boss 
added that he would soon meet with Jaru- 
zelski to discuss the crisis face to face. Wa- 
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lesa said his first question would be: “Shall 
we save the country, or shall we lock our- 
selves up in different doctrines? I will tell 
the general, ‘Let us not worry about doc- 
trines. What we need is food.’ * But the 
moderates failed to hold the line. Over Wa- 
lesa’s objections, the 107-member commis- 
sion voted overwhelmingly to declare a 
one-hour nationwide warning strike on 
Oct. 28 to protest the “crisis in every field.” 

Against this background, the rise to 
power of a military man raised unsettling 
questions. Did it signal an imminent use of 
force? Did Jaruzelski’s elevation mean the 
end of Kania’s policy of seeking a peaceful 
accommodation with Solidarity? Was the 
Soviet-trained officer chosen to lay the 

groundwork for an eventual Soviet-War- 
| saw Pact military intervention? 

The answers lie in the days and weeks 
ahead, but Jaruzelski’s record was reassur- 
ing. In 1976, and again last year, he refused 
touse troops tocrush riots against the rising 


“Polish soldiers will never fire on Polish 
workers.” 

Nor did Jaruzelski appear bent on any 
radical departure from Kania’s moderate 
policies, which he had publicly supported 
as Premier. Noteda U.S. State Department 
official: “Jaruzelski believes the same thing 
Kania believed, that you have to deal with 
Solidarity.” Nonetheless, Jaruzelski’s par- 
ty comrades clearly expected him to show 
more resolve than his predecessor in restor- 
ing discipline to the party, the economy 
and the public at large. 

Traveling in France early last week as 
the guest of French labor unions, Solidari- 
ty’s Walesa said he “got along well with 
Jaruzelski” and that the Premier’s eleva- 
tion did “not cause worry.” Added Walesa 
| optimistically: “The government now is 
grouped under one person, so that should 
be more practical in terms of finding solu- 
tions. Thus the situation is better now than 
before.” 


oviet President Leonid Brezhnev 

greeted Jaruzelski’s appointment with 
a cordial telegram urging him to use his 
“great prestige” to rally the Polish party 
against “counterrevolution.” There was no 
indication that the Kremlin had imposed 
Jaruzelski on the Poles; indeed, it probably 
would have preferred Politburo Hard-Lin- 
er Stefan Olszowski. But the Soviets appar- 
ently found the general an acceptable re- 


lost all confidence. 

In his first meeting with Westerners 
since assuming the party leadership, Jaru- 
zelski promised resolute action during a 45- 


olive-drab uniform, and wearing the dark- 
tinted glasses he needs because ofa chronic 
| eye inflammation, Jaruzelski joked briefly 
about the fact that he was First Secretary of 
the party, Premier. Defense Minister and 
general of the army, but received “only one 
| salary—and much smaller than that of the 
President of the U.S.” 

But his tone was somber as he spoke 
about the crisis that he insisted was gener- 





costs of food. As he reportedly said in 1976: | 


placement for Kania, in whom they had | 


min. discussion with a group of TIME edi- | 
tors and businessmen. Dressed in an | 





Party Boss and Premier Jaruzelski 


“We need stability, law and order.” 





ated by practical problems, not by any pro- 
test against the Communist system. Echo- 
ing Walesa, Jaruzelski declared: “We don’t 
live in medieval times when people fought 
wars over ideas. To pull the country out of 
the crisis it is in, we need stability, law and 
order,andsecurity. We'll pay special atten- 
tion to law and order, and we'll do every- 
thing necessary to preserve it.” 

Jaruzelski admitted the government 
had made mistakes. Without naming Soli- 
darity, he also denounced “the actions of 
those forces in the country that are destruc- 
tive and are deepening the crisis, and that 
treat the crisisasa forum for gaining power. 
I don’t know if there is any other country in 
the world where the opposition is destroy- 
ing the economy in order to gain power. I 
don’tknow ifthis is being done consciously. 
But objectively, that’s what is happening.” 

Addressing that point in a Paris meet- 
ing earlier last week, Walesa admitted that 
the workers were intentionally dragging 
their feet in order to pressure the authori- 
ties into practical economic reforms. “Not 
until we get a government that gets back to 
governing the way people want can we get 


x te 
Solidarity Leader Walesa 
“We cannot topple the government.” 








2) work, we respond no.” But Walesa insisted 





eas 


| the Poles to work: “Someone can make me 


back to working,” he said. “That’s why 
when people tell us it’s time to get back to 


that Solidarity was not using such tactics to 
gain political power. Said he: “We know we 
cannot topple the government, we cannot 
replace it. Rather, we have to establish re- 
lations with it.” 

The workers were well aware, said Wa- 
lesa, that any attempt to wrest political 
control from the Communists or withdraw 
from the Warsaw Pact could bring on a So- 
viet invasion, “so we're not about to violate | 
those principles.” But even if the Soviets 
did invade, he added, they could not force 





dosomething witha pistol to my head, but I 
can destroy ten other things when they are 
not looking.” The stocky union leader also 
revealed his secret for holding up under the 
pressures of his position: “Life is so hard 
and complicated that one must try to smile 
even in the toughest moments. For me, I 

just grin and bear it.” 


A’ Jaruzelski deals with Walesa, say the 
general's associates, his first initiative 
may be a peace overture: an appeal to Soli- 
darity and the Catholic Church tojoin with 
the party in a national salvation front. The 
aim of this proposed alliance would be to 
rally popular support for the stiff economic 
measures, including higher prices and con- 
tinued food rationing, necessary to pull Po- 
land out of its crisis. 

But the price of that support may be 
more than the party is willing to pay. 
For one thing, the union and the church 
would have to be given access to classi- 
fied economic data in order to win the 
cooperation of a skeptical public. Ex- 
plained one Solidarity official: “If we 
are to assure the people that there really 
is a shortage of meat, then we must be 
able to say that we have checked it our- 
selves.” Solidarity has also been insisting 
on a direct role in the decision-making 
process, something the party has consis- 
tently refused to consider. Indeed, the 
union’s own plan for labor-government 
cooperation, a social-economic council, 
was categorically rejected by the gov- 
ernment on Oct. 16. 

Whatever form it takes, a national uni- 
ty effort may be the country’s last hope for | 
peaceful accommodation. High Polish offi- 
cialsconcede that thealternative could bea | 
declaration of martial law. This would in- 
volve imposing military control over key 
sectors of the economy, local administra- 
tion and law enforcement. But most au- 
thorities still hoped to avoid that drastic 
step, since it carried with it the danger of 
violent civil strife and Warsaw Pact inter- 
vention. Referring to the bloody suppres- | 
sion of the 1970 Baltic riots, in which sever- 
al hundred workers were killed, Gdansk 
Party Leader Tadeusz Fiszbach told TIME: 
“I don’t want to imagine the consequences 
of such a course of action. We say here in 
Gdansk, ‘Never again should we have that 
experience.’ ” It will be Jaruzelski’s chal- 
lenging job to prevent it from happening 
again. —By ThomasA. Sancton.Reportedby 
Richard Hornik and Strobe Talbott/Warsaw | 
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GREECE 


Yes to the Prospect of Allagi 





W ith parades, wreath-laying ceremo- 
nies and special Masses, Greeks 
this week will mark Ohi Day, one of their 
proudest national celebrations. It com- 
memorates the day in 1940 when the gov- 
ernment replied ofi (no) to Italian Dicta- 
tor Benito Mussolini's ultimatum to allow 
his troops to occupy strategic points on 
Greek territory. Yet for a majority of 
Greeks Ohi Day came somewhat earlier 
this year. In a landslide election that 
brought to power the country’s first so- 
cialist government, Greeks last week not 
only said ohi to the conservative New De- 
mocracy party, which has ruled for the 
past seven years, but they also delivered a 
cryptic “maybe” to the U.S. and to two 
organizations of which Greece is a mem- 














Turning left, the voters follow a charmer called Andreas 


That was precisely what worried 
many Americans and Western Europe- 
ans. Though Papandreou softened some of 
his more radical proposals in the past 
year, he has spoken out against the pres- 
ence of four U.S. military bases in Greece, 
questioned Greek membership in NATO 


and opposed his country’s membership in | 


the ten-nation European Community. For 


those who hope Papandreou’s actions in | 


Office will be more cautious than his cam- 
paign rhetoric, his election-night speech 
contained an encouraging message. Said 
he: “We will not lead the country into any 
adventure.” 

That attitude, together with the selec- 
tion of moderates for his Cabinet, inspired 
a hopeful response from Washington. “It’s 


[" Pee 
Young PASOK supporters celebrate their victory outside the home of the new Prime Minister 





ber: NATO and the European Community. 

The man who caused concern in West- 
ern capitals with his spectacular victory 
and his nationalistic platform was Andreas 
Papandreou, 62, who, ironically enough, is 
a former U.S. citizen. Leader of the Pan- 
hellenic Socialist Movement (PASOK), Pa- 
pandreou moved into the cavernous, wood- 
paneled Prime Minister's office occupied 
by his more moderate father George, who 
headed three governments between 1944 
and 1965. With 48.6% of the vote to New 
Democracy’s 35.9%, PASOK wona majority 
of 172 seats in the 300-member parliament. 
In a nearly symmetrical reversal of for- 
tunes, New Democracy, led by outgoing 
Prime Minister George Rallis, fell from 
172 seats to 115. Andreas, as the fiery win- 
ner is customarily called by his country- 
men, was exuberant. “Change is necessary 
| forthe survival of the Greek nation,” he de- 
| clared in a victory speech. “We will make 
change tangible; it will show its face with- 
out delay.” 














“Part of a democratic switch that has been all but absent in modern Greek politics.” 


wait and see,” said one State Department 
Official. “We are cooling it. We are not 
about to cast the first stone.” Europeans 
were equally cautious in their analysis. 
Noted one senior British diplomat: “The 
trend in almost all European countries is 
for a new leader, whether of the left or the 
right, to dilute the more radical policy pro- 
nouncements of his election manifesto 
and resort to good old pragmatism.” 


po spandroou's first interview after being 
sworn in confirmed that he might not 
be the firebrand in office that he was in op- 
position (see box). Rather than close down 
U.S. bases immediately, he appears con- 
tent to open negotiations on the question. 
Instead of withdrawing from NATO, he now 
says, Greece will remain a member until it 
can find a better way to meet its defense 
needs. And the referendum on European 
Community membership may never take 
place, since it would have to be called by 
President Constantine Caramanlis, who is 
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| democracy had come of age. Pronounced 








| Prime Minister, persuaded Andreas to 
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fervently pro-European. In Brussels, Euro- 
pean Community officials professed little 
concern. Said one: “I don’t think for a mo- | 
ment that Greece is going to pull out.” 

In Western Europe, Papandreou’s vic- 
tory was immediately compared with that 
of his fellow socialist, Frangois Mitter- 
rand, who was elected President of France 
five months ago after 23 years of conserva- 
tive rule. Many French analysts sympa- 
thetic to Mitterrand saw the Greek social- 
ists’ victory as an affirmation that a fragile 


the leftist daily Le Monde: “It is part of a 
democratic switch from one political par- 
ty to another that has been all but absent 
in modern Greek politics.” 

Papandreou’s victory is the culmina- 
tion of a quixotic, often controversial ca- 
reer. As a law student in Athens, he was 
arrested in 1939 and tortured for forming 
a Trotskyite group and publishing a news- 
paper opposed to the dictatorship of John 
Metaxas. The next year Papandreou fled 
to the U.S., where he earned a Ph.D. in 
economics at Harvard, became an Ameri- 
can citizen, served in the Navy as a medi- 
cal assistant and married his current wife, 
Chicago-born Margaret Chant. (They 
have since had four children.) Only in 
1963, when his father, soon to become 





move back to his native land, did the 
younger Papandreou plunge into Greek 
politics. His father may have regretted the 
decision. Andreas’ radical stands, includ- 
ing his opposition to the monarchy, weak- | 
ened his father’s centrist-left government, 

which fell after only 17 months, and the | 
ensuing political instability provoked the 

military coup of “the colonels” in 1967. | 

The right-wing government immedi- 
ately threw Andreas into Athens’ dread 
Averof prison. Freed after eight months, 
he moved to Stockholm, then to Toronto. 
It was there that his anti-American and 
anti-NATO sentiments blossomed. Papan- 
dreou loudly claimed that the CIA had en- 
gineered the colonels’ coup, and blamed 
Western Europeans for not opposing the 
military regime more strongly. To Papan- 
dreou, Greece’s ancient enemy Turkey, 
also a NATO ally, is more of a threat than 
the Soviet Union. That notion was rein- 
forced in 1974, when Turkey invaded Cy- 
prus, an independent island nation with a 
predominantly Greek population. 

For some Greeks, no doubt, Papan- 
dreou’s appeal lay in his anti-American- 
ism. Boasted Actress Melina Mercouri, 
who won re-election on the PASOK ticket 
from the same Piraeus district in which 
she filmed Never on Sunday, and who has 
been appointed Minister of Culture and 
Sciences in the new government: “The 
US. treated us like a protectorate. Now 
the Americans will respect us.” 

Still, polls taken just before the elec- 
tion indicate that only about 5% of 
Greece’s voters were influenced by Pa- 
pandreou’s foreign policy views. More 
than a quarter expressed concern about 
the country’s economy, which for the third 
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The Vivitar 3500 fully automatic flash system can talk you into taking perfect 

‘flash pictures. It automatically sets the shutter speed or aperture on most new sg” 

» 35mm SLRs. And it’s the only flash to give both audio and visual signals. First, 4 Bs 

“when it’s ready to shoot. Then after the shot, to tell you the light was right. And 

‘its only one in a whole family of Vivitar electronic flashes and flash accessories. é 


Made to show your 35mm camera what it’s never seen before. Life after dark. 


Vivitar 


Were out to open your eyes. 
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’ When you want to prove when, where and how much, | 
you've got the receipts to show for it. 


You’v 


e got the Card. 
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In fact, you've got receipts to back up your 
receipts. When you use the American 
Express*Card traveling,entertaining, or 
shopping, you obviously get a re- 
ceipt.It even has space for notes on 
“who and why’ But that’s not all. To 
backthem up, a second copy is usually 
returned with your monthly statement. 
So youcan compare signatures, double- 
check expenses, and simplify tax prepara- 


tion. Forsome purchases, only facsimiles 
of your receipts are returned, or listed 
on the descriptive bill summary in your 
statement. But it isa computer list that 
youcan figure out. All this paperwork of 
ours is designed to simplify your paper- 
work. Because you just never 

know whenyou might need it. 

The American Express Card. 

Don’t leave home without it. 
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Tia Maria; the delicious 
imported liqueur that 

has the golden color 

of a sunset. 

Smooth and mellow— 
your first taste is a 

glowing promise of 

what's to come. 

Send for tempting Tia Maria recipes, 
W. A. Taylor, 825 S. Bayshore Drive, 
Miami, Florida 33131. 
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“What are the most critical issues facing the industries in which LTV is active?” 

















LTV. Looking Ahead 


Can the US, become energy self-sufficient? 


“The goal is in sig 


ht?’ says one expert. 


“Only a dream’ argues the other 


THE GOAI 
IS IN SIGHT 


Charles J. DiBona 


President, 
American Petroleum 
Institute 





The U.S. has made considerable progress toward 
self-sufficiency—enough, certainly, to place 
the goal in sight. 


aa 
“Energy self-sufficiency’’ means different things to dif- 
ferent people. I believe that if Americans can reduce imports 
of oil during the decade of the 1980’s by as much as 50 per- 
cent, we will have achieved real progress toward self- 
sufficiency. 

Such a goal is within reach because the nation enjoys a 
rich abundance of energy resources. If Americans make 
choices that will add to domestic energy, oil imports could 
be reduced from the level of 8 million barrels a day at the end 
of the 1970’s to about 4 million barrels by 1990. 

Indeed, the United States has made considerable progress 
toward self-sufficiency—enough, certainly, to place the goal 
in sight. In the past year and a half, oil consumption dropped 
by 13 percent and gasoline use fell by 10 percent. U.S. oil 
production increased slightly in 1980. Natural gas produc- 
tion increased in 1979 and has remained relatively stable. 
Coal production increased by 7 percent last year. 

Oil and natural gas drilling is currently at an all-time 
high: almost 61,000 wells were drilled in 1980, breaking a 24- 
year record, and drilling in 1981 is running ahead of last 
year’s pace. 

The combination of oil conservation and increased U.S. 
energy production efforts has resulted in a substantial drop 
in oil imports, to an average of about 6 million barrels a day 
so far this year. 

Oil imports can be reduced by another 2 million barrels a 
day over the rest of this decade by doing more of the 
same—continued conservation and additional domestic 
energy. Roughly, we should be able to stabilize oil and 
natural gas production at near today’s levels; double coal 
use; triple nuclear power output by completing plants that 
have permits or are on order; and continue to develop syn- 
fuels. 


Policy decisions needed 


These output goals are within reach if government will take 
certain steps. They include achieving a more reasonable 
balance between environmental and energy production 
goals; making more use of energy resources on public lands; 
adopting policies that lead to consistent growth in nuclear 


power; and letting all energy sources compete equally with 


each other—on their merits—in the marketplace. 

If Americans choose to continue our present course, the 
benefits would be considerable. With imports reduced, the 
U.S. economy would be on a surer footing. The U.S. dollar 
would be sounder than otherwise, the balance of payments 
improved, inflation would be lower and wages would be 
higher. We would still be importing some oil—perhaps 10 
percent of our total energy needs—but at that level of im- 
ports we could reasonably claim “self-sufficiency.” 


ZERO IMPORTS 
1 ONLY A DREAM 


Robert Stobaugh 


Professor of Business 
Administration, Harvard 
Business School 





Geology limits the prospects for oil and gas. Political 
barriers dim the outlook for coal and nuclear. 
Reducing energy imports to zero is only a dream. 


Neen ee eee nena n,n 
Reducing dependence on imported oil is desirable. It would 
improve political relations with allies, enhance national 
security, help prevent strain on the international oil market, 
moderate future oil prices and avoid costly recessions. But a 
goal of reducing energy imports to zero is only a dream. 

The petroleum resources of the United States are highly 
concentrated in a relatively small number of giant fields. In- 
deed, 90 percent of the U.S. oil has been found in only 9 per- 
cent of the total fields. These fields were discovered after 
exploration had extended throughout the country—suffi- 
ciently to find most giant prospects. The United States has 
been thoroughly drilled. It contains four times as many wells 
as all the rest of the noncommunist world put together. 

Outlook: continuing decline in oil reserves and production. 

The outlook for natural gas is better. Increasing output 
will come from exotic sources, such as deep wells and shale 
foundations. But, total output is likely to continue its long- 
term downward trend. 

Political barriers, not geology, dim the outlook for coal 
and nuclear. These two sources of energy inflict penalties or 
side effects paid for not directly by the energy customers, 
but by the general public: air pollution, fear of a nuclear ac- 
cident, et cetera. Controversies about ‘‘side effects’? must 
be solved politically. Political solution inevitably means a 
slower solution. 

The future of synthetic fuels also faces barriers—in- 
cluding uncertain environmental effects, commercially un- 
proven technologies, multibillion-dollar investments and 
long lead times. 

It is clear that the nation must have a substantial increase 
in energy efficiency. This will require heavy energy-saving 





investments. These are discouraged by present regulations 
that keep energy prices below world levels, and thus give 
consumers an annual subsidy of 150 billion dollars. 

Since the first oil shock of 1973-74, the increase in energy 
efficiency—as measured by unit of GNP per BTU—has 
been just above 1.5 percent annually. With the current 
outlook for energy supply, this annual rate of improvement 
would have to be doubled to 3 percent—just to allow the 
economy to grow 3 percent annually through 1990. 

To maintain an economic growth rate of 3 percent annual- 
ly and reduce energy imports to zero by 1990 would require 
an annual rate of improvement in energy efficiency of 5 per- 
cent. Before even hoping to achieve this lofty goal, we 
should strive for the 3 percent level. Or we'll be facing slow 
economic growth and inflation without any reduction in 
imports. 


PUBLIC BELIEVES 
= ANSWER IS “YES” 


| Reported by 
Kenneth Schwartz 
Vice President, Opinion 
Research Corporation 





The American public believes self-sufficiency is a 
worthwhile goal. And six out of ten believe it is 
attainable. 


ae 
Once again, LTV asked us to feel the pulse of the American 
public on an issue it believes critical to the corporation and 
the country. 

On LTV’s behalf, we contacted 1,008 people in March of 
this year in a nationwide telephone survey. This survey close- 
ly paralleled a poll we conducted in March 1979. The 
initial question asked this year was, “How much, if at all, do 
you think the United States can reduce its dependence on 
foreign oil? A great deal? A fair amount? A little? Or not at 
all?’’ 

More than eight in ten believe we can reduce our de- 
pendence either a fair amount (31 percent) or a great deal (54 
percent). Very few people (9 percent) think we can do only 
**a little.’” Only 2 percent responded ‘‘not at all.”’ Four per- 
cent had no opinion. 

Most significant, six Americans in ten think that the 
United States can become completely energy self-sufficient. 
This view is held by a majority of people at all levels of soci- 
ety, whatever their education. 

Whatever their view on energy self-sufficiency, almost all 
Americans think it is a goal worth trying to attain. Indeed, 
93 percent respond that it is a goal worth working toward. 
To attain energy self-sufficiency, the public continues to 
back the development of many different types of old and 
new energy sources. Example: the vast majority continue to 
favor more offshore drilling and the development of U.S. 
coal reserves. 










More Drilling for Oil and 
Natural Gas Offshore in U.S. Waters 


ATTITUDE March 1979 March 1981 
Strongly favor 87% 53% 82% 
Mildly favor 23% 29% 

Mildly oppose 5% 10% 10% 16% 
Strongly oppose 5% 6% 
No opinion 3% 2% 


| 


z 
2 











Based on 1979 and 1981 polls, here are other findings: (1) 
Nearly six in ten continue to favor some relaxation of en- 
vironmental controls in order to utilize U.S. coal and high- 
sulfur oil resources more fully. (2) The majority of people 
continue to favor development of nuclear power, although 
the support is less than it was before Three Mile Island. (3) 
Practically everybody backs the development of solar 
energy. 











ADVERTISEMENT 


“GO FOR IT”’ 
SHOULD BE GOAL 


Speaking for LTV, 
Paul Thayer 


Chairman of the Board 
and Chief Executive Officer 


I believe the U.S. goal should be energy self- 
sufficiency. We should not be lulled into 
complacency by the current oil “glut.” 


Neen ee ene 
We cannot become energy self-sufficient unless we make a 
commitment to do so. We must make the commitment—yet 
still be responsive to environmental concerns. And we must 
conserve. That is our challenge. 

Clearly, we must become less dependent on foreign oil 
We must be careful not to be lulled into a sense of false 
security by the temporary oil glut. We must step up the pace 
of domestic exploration and pursue technology to increase 
the yield of both old and new reserves. 

But a truly responsible self-sufficiency effort means ex- 
ploring all energy options: fossil fuels (oil, gas, coal), syn- 
thetics (oil shale and coal gasification), nuclear (fusion and 
fission), solar, water, wind, geothermal... 

The final answer will be a balance between different 
energy sources, and importantly, the continuation of the 
more thoughtful, disciplined use of energy. 


Actions speak louder than... 


The LTV Corporation is committed to a strong energy in- 
dustry. Our Energy Group, represented by Continental 
Emsco, is a leader in the production and distribution of 
equipment and supplies for the drilling, production, refin- 
ing and transportation of oil and gas products. It is also the 
largest general merchandise supplier to the industry and the 
nation’s leading supplier of tubular products. 

Continental Emsco’s principal strength is its evolution in- 
to one of the industry’s few fully integrated oilfield equip- 
ment and supply companies. 

To maintain this position it has embarked on the largest 
capital expansion program in its history and has made 
several key acquisitions to broaden product lines and in- 
crease capacity. 

The success of our Energy Group is measured by results. 
Sales—now nearing a two-billion-dollar annual rate—near- 
ly doubled between midyear 1980 and midyear 1981. 
Operating income rose 95 percent in the same period. De- 
mand was strong across CE’s entire product line. 

The number of active drilling rigs has reached new highs. 
Seismic activity, which precedes drilling, is setting a “searing 
pace’’ in the U.S. These developments show no signs of 
slackening, despite headlines about excessive oil supplies 
and price reductions. We are dedicated to continuing a 
strong role in this vital growth. 





To receive the LTV Issues Series through the mail 
write LTV Issues, P.O. Box 225003-5T, Dallas, TX 
75265. 

The LTV Corporation today: Jones & Laughlin 
Steel, Continental Emsco Company, Vought Corpora- 
tion, Kentron International, Lykes Bros. Steamship 
Co., Inc. 


BAY The LTV Corporation 
Dallas, TX 75265 
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straight year is plagued by inflation run- 
ning at more than 20%. Another quarter 
simply thought it was time for allagi 
(change), the watchword of Papandreou’s 
campaign. 

The urge for allagi was prompted not 


only by the desire to change faces at the | 


top, but by the feeling that political insti- 
tutions have not kept pace with Greece’s 
transformation, in one generation, from a 
rural to an urban society. Since 1965, the 
country’s per capita income has increased 
sevenfold; the number of automobiles has 
risen from 104,257 to more than 850,000; 
and infant mortality has dropped from 34 
deaths per 1,000 live births in 1965 to only 
19, compared with West Germany's 15. 

But progress has also brought new 
problems. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in greater Athens, where almost one- 
third of Greece’s 9.6 million citizens now 
live. Often, the ancient city is cloaked ina 
suffocating smog so thick that residents 
cannot see the Acropolis. Says Yannis 
Manos, who left his native village on a 
small Dodecanese island and today drives 
a battered taxi in Athens: “If I had known 
then what this would cost, I never would 
have left Patmos.” 

With the rush to industrialization has 
come a decline in the institutions that 


have held Greeks together for centuries: | 


family, tradition and the Orthodox 
Church. The urbanized, secularized 
Greek goes his own way, ignoring admo- 
nitions against birth control, divorce and 
abortion 


F° many modern Greeks, Papan- 

dreou’s cry for change seemed right for 
the times. He promised to establish civil 
marriages, liberalize abortion, allow di- 
vorce by common consent, and separate 
church from state, a radical prospect in a 
religiously orthodox society. He attracted 
the votes of younger women with his 
pledge to end male domination of Greek 
society by allowing women equal control 
over family affairs and enhancing benefits 
for working mothers. He announced plans 
to “socialize” such large industries as 
banking, drugs and fertilizers, though he 

| did not explain precisely how he would do 
it. Papandreou also wants to improve na- 
tional health service, make universities 
more accessible, index wages and pen- 
sions to keep up with inflation, and give 
special care to the aged. All are costly pro- 
posals that would likely drive up the infla- 

| tion rate of 24%, already the highest in the 
European Community. 

Now that he is in office, Papan- 
dreou is beginning to realize that his 
ambitions may exceed Greece’s means. 
“We are not miracle workers,” he cau- 
tioned at the end of his campaign. Still, 
Greeks expressed high expectations 
when they said nef (yes) to Papandreou. 

| To avoid disappointing his voters, the 
new Prime Minister will have to prac- 
tice a pragmatism that does not embroil 
Greece in international quarrels that it 
clearly cannot afford. —-By Henry Muller. 
Reported by Walter Galling and Wilton 
Wynn/ Athens 





Gratitude and Misgivings 


In his first interview after being sworn in, Prime Minister Andreas Papandreou had 
mixed emotions about the U.S. and its relationship to the Greece he will govern. Ex- 
cerpts from his session with TIME Rome Bureau Chief Wilton Wynn and Athens 
Reporter Mirka Gondicas: 


On the U.S. bases in Greece. Foreign bases are not proper for our territory. We 
don’t want to get involved in a holocaust that is not of our making. But I will not 
close the U.S. bases unilaterally. We want to work on a timetable for their re- 
moval, mutually agreed upon. [Meanwhile,] those bases are American and of ne- 
cessity will be commanded by American officers. But we insist that there be a 
Greek officer in charge of information and control, so that no operation will be 
started from Greece against a third country with whom we have good diplomatic 
relations. 


On NATO. Here is a unique problem: we belong to NATO, but this alliance refused 
to guarantee our frontiers [against Turkish attack]. Turkey has made many 
claims on operational control of the eastern Aegean, on the continental shelf, on 
control of air space. Many times Turkish leaders have even hinted that islands of 
the eastern Aegean are not necessarily Greek. We have to maintain a high level 
of readiness and modernize our armed forces. This costs us enormously when we 
should be spending our resources on education, health and development. 
virronanonastet: The U.S., Holland, Belgium, 
West Germany have been mod- 
ernizing Turkish forces at a 
spectacular rate, so that the 
equilibrium in short order will 
be undermined. 











On Turkey. There is no rational 
reason for Turkey to expand 
westward. We could and should 
remain good neighbors. But we 
should respect each other’s sov- 
ereign territory. Turkey main- 
tains 120,000 troops equipped 
with landing craft in the Aegean. 
Obviously, this is not for defense 
against the Soviet Union. It 
seems aimed at Greece. It’s a bit- 
ter fact. 


On his early impressions of the 
U.S. It’s important to keep in 
mind that Europeans [in 1940] 
: knew little about American soci- 
fa ety and politics, What they knew 
Papandreou waving in triumph from his balcony was mostly from movies. It was a 
distant land. But the name of 
[President Franklin] Roosevelt evoked a positive reaction among all democratic 
Greeks. I was impressed with the openness of American society. I admired people 
like Adlai Stevenson: he was my friend and I was his representative in Minnesota. 
Later I had close contacts with the advisers of President Kennedy. I personally 
have a great deal of gratitude for the chance given me [in the U.S.] to grow up asa | 
scientist and professor. Not only is my wife American, but my children are Amer- 
ican-born, and many, many of my friends are American. | 














On his alienation from the U.S. The Johnson Administration made certain state- 
ments critical of the [military] dictatorship [that ruled Greece from 1967 to 1974], 
but in substance the U.S. and NATO accepted it. The second blow came in 1974 
when Turkish troops armed by NATO and the U.S., using arms in violation of 
American law, invaded Cyprus. The third blow, and one still very much alive, is 
Turkey’s claim on the Aegean while the U.S. modernizes Turkey’s arsenal. 


On improving relations. It would be foolish for us to seek a confrontation with the 
US. It is our wish that all these sources of friction be overcome. As I assume this 
office I would like to explore the possibilities creatively and consistently for arriv- 
ing at some decisions and some understandings that would lift from us the shadow 
of a confrontation between Turkey and Greece. 
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September 29,1981 
Lee lacocca announced 


that Chrysler Corporation 
is holding the price line on 
these popular high-mileage, 
seereossrowowms FONt-Wheel-drive Cars. 


‘82 CARS 
AT’81 PRICES 


'82 Dodge Aries K Base 2-Dr a 26° [ -g2 Dodge Aries K Base 4-Dr a 26 
'82 Plymouth Reliant K Base 2-Dr mar UY ‘82 Plymouth Reliant K Base 4-Dr 




















1,443 less than Oldsmobile Omega 4-dr Sedan 


$764 less than Chevrolet Citation Hatchback Coupe $ 
$1,170 less than Ford Granada L 4-dr Sedan 
Levens 


$1,136 less than Ford Granada L 2-dr Sedan 














'82 Dodge Omni Miser 4-Dr Hbk | 52 35° | | ‘82 Dodge Omni Custom 4-Dr Hbk 0 30° 
'82 Plymouth Horizon Miser 4-Dr Hbk ©. ‘82 Plymouth Horizon Custom 4-Dr Hbk 
$5,927 


— 











$1 94 less than Chevrolet Cavalier 4-dr Sedan’ $1,276 tess than Pontiac J-2000 4-dr Sedan 
'64 less than Ford Escort L 4-dr Hatchback ' tess than Ford Escort GL 4-dr Hatchback 














AND INTRODUCING THE LOWEST PRICED, FULL SIZE PICKUP IN AMERICA. 
| *g2 Dodge Ram Miser Pickup 29 21° 


$9,899" , 








$665 less than Chevrolet C-10 Pickup assests eee 





$667 tess than Ford F-100 Pickup ALSO AVAILABLE). 














October 16, 1981 


AND NOW, CHRYSLER 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES WORTH 
$300 TO *1,000 ON ALL THESE 
— CARS AND TRUCKS. 


CUT OUT AND PRESENT TO YOUR DEALER.) 





ISSUED TO BUYERS OF NEW 1981 AND 1982 
pone AND TRUCKS ACCORDING TO THE SCHEDULE BELOW. 


HERE ARE WAYS YOU CAN USE IT. 
* USE AS PART OF YOUR DOWN PAYMENT 
* USE THE CASH TO OFFSET HIGH INTEREST RATES 
¢ APPLY THE CASH TO MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
i ¢ SPEND THE CASH 
F4 CHRYSLER CORPORATION PAYS THE ENTIRE cosmids OF THE CERTIFICATE. 
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DEALER FOR DETAILS. ge CHRYSLER 


Plymouth 





.% Wk 
SFE YOUR 5 PARTIC none OR “ 
CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH Dodge 




















Starting Over 


Mubarak picks up the reins 





n the surface, at least, Cairo was get- 

ting back to normal, as Egyptian 
President Hosni Mubarak settled into his 
second week in office since the assassina- 
tion of Anwar Sadat. Following the deten- 
tion of suspected Muslim radicals, said by 
the government to number 350 but unoffi- 
cially estimated at 1,500, Egypt's universi- 
lies reopened without incident. Troops 
continued to guard government offices 
and other public buildings, but there was 
no repetition of the strife that broke out in 
the southern Egyptian city of Asyut two 
days after Sadat’s death. 

Mubarak ordered his government to 
launch an attack on the economic malaise 
that many analysts consider to be the 
main cause of the discontent that threat- 
ens his regime. He got a big assist from 
Washington: a pledge to provide some 
$275 million for the purchase of 1.5 mil- 
lion metric tons of wheat and flour. It is 
the largest sum given any country under 
the U.S. “Food for Peace” program. 

The government's probe of Sadat’s as- 
sassination continued to unearth new de- 
tails about Egypt’s shadowy underground 
terrorist network. Nearly a month before 
the murder, agents had uncovered a plot 
to kill Sadat in the Nilé delta town of 
Mansura. Sadat had actually been shown 
video and sound recordings of armed 
members of Islamic extremist groups who 
were plotting his assassination, but gave 
| the matter little thought. Mubarak him- 
self added more details about the conspir- 
acy against Sadat. The objective of the 
killers, he said, was to “physically liqui- 
date” all of Egypt's top military, religious 
and political leadership in order to pave 
the way for an Iranian-style Islamic 
republic. 





gyptian officials said the mastermind 

of the plot was Abboud Zomor, a ma- 
jor in the Egyptian army who deserted 
several weeks before the assassination. 
Zomor was captured two weeks ago after a 
gun battle near the pyramids. The four 
other men captured immediately after the 
attack are now reported to be in good 
health, and will soon be tried and, if found 
guilty of murder, presumably executed. 

Mubarak was also making a cautious 
effort t6 rebuild Egypt's relations with the 
Arab states that have shunned Cairo since 
Sadat boldly made his separate peace with 
Israel. Even so, he sent a delegation to Is- 
rael to resume negotiations on the Pales- 
tinian autonomy talks. Mubarak urged 
the Israelis to “be more flexible on matters 
of principle.” A similar plea was made by 
U.S. Ambassador to Israel Samuel Lewis. 
But the Israelis showed scant signs of 
modifying their refusal to grant the Pales- 
tinians any real autonomy. The talks that 











Digging In 


Yamit diehards vow to remain 





“To those who think they can hold onto 
Yamit, all I can say is that peace is more 
precious than anything in the world, and in 
order for there to be peace, we must honor 
our commitments.” 

—Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak 


ust south of Gaza on the highway to 

El Arish is the turnoff to Yamit. A 
long line of cars, full of sightseeing Is- 
raelis, is halted‘ by a roadside stand 
where Israeli youngsters are handing 
out leaflets and soliciting signatures for 
a petition supporting a group called the 
Movement to Halt the Withdrawal. Af- 
terward the youngsters paste bumper 
stickers on the cars. The slogan: DON’T 
UPROOT A TREE. 

The scene is evidence of an increas- 
ingly vocal campaign by some Israelis to 
stop the final phase of the government’s 
withdrawal from the Sinai next April, 
when this northern strip of the desert is 
scheduled to revert to Egypt under the 
terms of the Camp David peace accords. 
The focus of the campaign is Yamit, an Is- 
raeli settlement of 2,500 situated on a 
strand of sand beside the Mediterranean. 
Settled six years ago, Yamit even now is 
no bigger than a college campus. Behind a 
110-ft. wire-mesh antiterrorist fence that 
looks incongruous in such a peaceful set- 
ting, Yamit’s residents have skillfully 
managed to turn their town into a bloom- 
ing oasis of lush, neatly manicured gar- 
dens. Outside the community, a series of 
smaller farming settlements has _pros- 
pered with the aid of the latest in irriga- 
tion methods and plenty of hard work. 

Now many of Yamit’s white stucco 
homes and concrete apartment blocks 
have been deserted by those who have ac- 
cepted the Israeli withdrawal as inevita- 
ble. But not everyone is going quietly. 
Empty buildings are occupied by squat- 
ters who have been brought in by Gush 
Emunim, the ultranationalist religious 
movement that has spearheaded the es- 
tablishment of Jewish settlements on the 


Sadat began still have a long way to go. @ | occupied West Bank. The Gush now has 





The settlement in the Sinai: behind an antiterrorist fence, a lush oasis 


about 125 families settled in and around 
Yamit expressly to prevent the Israeli 
withdrawal. Just last week 25 families 


| moved into the local motel. In addition, 
| they were joined in Yamit by three mili- 


tant members of the Israeli Knesset, in- 
cluding Geula Cohen, who was the author 
of the controversial measure passed by 
the parliament last year that annexed Je- 
rusalem and infuriated the Arabs. 

The assassination of Egyptian Presi- 
dent Anwar Sadat has given new impe- 
tus to the antiwithdrawal movement, 
some of whose supporters openly re- 
joiced over Sadat’s murder. They argue 
that international law recognizes that 
circumstances change, and believe that 
in a national referendum, which they 
hope will be called, Israeli voters would 
reject the Sinai withdrawal. 

Fears are growing, however, that the 
rebellion could end in a violent confronta- 
tion between the settlers and Israeli 
troops. “The withdrawal should be as ugly 
as possible,” says Menachem Digli, a for- 
mer Israeli intelligence colonel who runs a 
resort south of Yamit. “It should leave a 
deep scar in the Israeli national memory.” 
His reasoning: a fight would prevent fu- 
ture governments from making similar 
agreements about giving up the Golan 
Heights or the West Bank. 

The Israeli government has made it 
clear that it remains committed to the 
Camp David accords. But opinion is di- 
vided on how to deal with the protesters. 
Some ministers are demanding that the 
squatters be evicted now. But Defense 
Minister Ariel Sharon has thus far resisted 





any early effort to remove them, appar- 
ently confident that only a small band of 
hard-core “crazies,” as they are called by 
many Israelis, will hold out until the end, 
and that his troops can handle the situa- 
tion. Prime Minister Menachem Begin 
himself has said nothing, which some peo- 
ple in Yamit interpret as a signal that he 
may stall on the withdrawal. Indeed, there 
is a growing belief among many observers 
that some officials are quietly encouraging 
the protesters. Meanwhile, however, 
about 90% of Yamit’s residents have ac- 
cepted cash compensation for their prop- 
erty, which in some instances has been as 





high as $2 million. eg 
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EVERYTHING YOU EVER BELIEVED 
ABOUT THE GOODNESS OF SOUP 
HAS JUST BEEN CONFIRMED. 


If you're like most people, you 
may have always suspected that 
there was something especially 
wholesome about a hot bowl of soup 
Now your instincts have just been 
proven to be a fact: Soup really is 
one of the most thoroughly nour- 
ishing, easily digestible foods 
you Can eat. 


NUTRITION NEWS. 

Using data from one of the larg- 
est studies ever made on nutrition 
conducted by Government health 
agencies, experts from leading uni- 
versities identified differences in 
people's diets (published in” The 
American Journal of Clinical Nutri- 
tion’). ILwas found that soup can 
be a significant part of a balanced, 
healthful diet. 


And when compared with other 
foods in a Nutrient Density Rating 


System* used by nutritionists, 
many of the most popular soups 
score very high. In fact, some 
soups have more nutrients per 
calorie than other good foods. 
Like green beans, lettuce and corn 


SOMETHING TO SLEEP ON. 


Let's say you've come home 
from work too late to sit down toa 
big, heavy dinner. (A lot to digest 
isn't the best thing to go to sleep on.) 
A bowl of soup before bed might 
just be what your body needs. And 
it's so digestible. 

And if, for example, that bowl of 


Campbells 


SOUP IS GOOD FOOD. 





soup were Campbell's Vegetable 
Beef, you'd be giving yourself 
more vitamin A in one serving 
than you'd get from nine eggs. 
And, calorie for calorie, as much 
protein as peanut butter. If it were 
Campbell's Tomato Soup, you'd be 
getting the vitamin C equivalent of 
half a grapefruit 
EATING MODERN. 

Everywhere, people are walk- 
ing when they used to drive. Jogging 
when they used to walk. And be- 
cause feeling good is looking good, 
people are paying more attention to 
getting more nutrition—with fewer 
calories. Soup is good for that, too 
Many soups have more nutrients per 
calorie than lots of the foods people 
think are most healthy. So you can 
see that soup can play a very 
important part in a nutritionally 
balanced diet. 

















NICARAGUA 


Crackdown 


Sandinistas jail businessmen 





fter the Sandinista regime took power 

in Nicaragua 27 months ago, two 
symbols showed that pluralism and de- 
mocracy could somehow coexist with a 
leftist revolution. One was the fiercely in- 
dependent newspaper La Prensa, which 
has become an increasingly vocal critic of 
the nine-man Sandinista directorate. The 
other was the Superior Council of Private 
Enterprise, known by its Spanish acro- 
nym COSEP, a politically powerful associa- 
tion representing the country’s embattled 
private business sector. Earlier this month 
the Sandinista government threatened to 
close down La Prensa. Last week the San- 
dinistas moved against COSEP. After pub- 
licly accusing the government of egregious 
economic mismanagement and “an unde- 
niable Marxist-Leninist line,” four leaders 
of COSEP were summarily arrested and 
jailed by Sandinista security forces. So 
were 22 members of the Communist Party 
for criticizing government economic poli- 
cy. Said former Junta Member Alfonso 
Robelo: “The detention is one more ex- 
ample of the climate of horror that my 
country has begun to experience.” 





he four business leaders were COSEP 
Directors Enrique Dreyfus, Benjamin 
Lanzas, Gilberto Cuadra and Enrique Bo- 
lanos. All had strongly supported the 
overthrow of Dictator Anastasio Somoza. 
They had also advocated a mixed econo- 
my of socialism and free enterprise to re- 
build Nicaragua's war-torn economy. But 
from the beginning, according to a Sandi- 
nista document, the government had 
planned to give the capitalists free rein 
only until it was able to take over the econ- 
omy. COSEP members saw their control 
| whittled away by nationalizations of 
banks, some industry and agricultural 
holdings. The economy became depen- 
dent upon an estimated $450 million in 
foreign aid and loans, $60 million of it 
from the U.S. last year. 

Last November, Jorge Salazar, a re- 
spected business leader, was gunned 
down by government security forces for 
allegedly supplying arms to counterrevo- 
lutionaries. Salazar’s death united 
COSEP against the Sandinistas. Last Feb- 
ruary COSEP’s Dreyfus criticized the 
Sandinistas for allowing manufacturing 
to drop 35% below government projec- 
tions. Said he: “All this is the conse- 
quence of financial indiscipline in a gov- 
ernment which is in the process of 
reconstructing the country.” 

Stung by mounting criticism and con- 
cerned about a declining economy, the 
ruling directorate declared a state of eco- 
nomic emergency in September, banning 
strikes, profiteering and the distribution of 
news or information deemed to be injuri- 
ous to the economy. The regime was also 








Defense Minister Humberto Ortega 
Warnings of roadside hangings. 





worried about a possible counterinsur- 
gency led by supporters of the deposed 
Somoza and other anti-Sandinista groups. 
Meanwhile, the government increased its 
attacks on COSEP. Junta Member Sergio 
Ramirez charged that the organization es- 
poused ‘a systematic defense of the most 
primitive type of capitalism, which tries to 
paralyze the revolution, to resuscitate 
forces which hinder the revolutionary 
process.” 

When Defense Minister Humberto 
Ortega warned that the government's ene- 
mies “will be hanging along the roads and 
highways of the country,” COSEP circulat- 
ed copies of his speech to foreign journal- 
ists, then decided the time had come to 
act. In an open letter to the government, 
business leaders charged that “the nation- 
al economy shows no signs of recupera- 
tion, social peace has not been found, the 
country finds itself in spiraling debt, with 
no foreseeable end.” 

Last week the Sandinistas defended 
the arrests of the COSEP leaders. Daniel Or- 
tega, a junta member, went on television to 
claim that the revolution was under grave 
attack and that the government would first 
defend the country’s workers, farmers and 
the poor. Said Ortega: “We are at the door 
of destruction in Nicaragua. We are arriv- 
ing at a point of no return from which the 
government of national reconstruction will 
have difficulty regaining its legitimacy in 
the eyes of the people.” 

In Washington, the State Department 
immediately said that it “deplored” the 
arrests, and asked the Sandinista govern- 
ment to “reassess the contributions these 
leaders have made and release them im- 
mediately.” The four Nicaraguan busi- 
nessmen, said a U.S. spokesmen, were 
part of “a longstanding tradition of oppos- 
ing oppression in their country.” The ar- 
rest of the COSEP leaders may raise ques- 
tions about a measure, passed by the 
Senate but not by the House, to send $33.3 
million in aid to Nicaragua. a 
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Breakthrough 


The alliance scores a first 





t had been a little-noticed constituency 

in a fading area of South London, but 
last week the voters put Croydon (North- 
West) on Britain’s political map. For the 
first time, a candidate backed by the alli- 
ance between the Liberal Party and the 
new Social Democratic Party (S.D.P.) 
took on Labor and the Tories. When the 
count was in, the alliance candidate had 
won a stunning victory, taking 40% of the 
vote, vs. 30.5% for the Conservatives and 
26% for Labor. “We have split the old par- 
ty system wide open and shown there is a 
real alternative,” insisted William Pitt, 
the victorious Liberal candidate. Pitt (no 
kin to the 18th century Prime Minister) 
had lost in the constituency three times 
before. With his triumph, declared S.D.P. 
Leader Shirley Williams, “we have bro- 
ken the credibility barrier.” 

Even before the campaign began in 
late summer, far more was clearly at stake 
than one parliamentary seat. For the To- 
ries, who had held the constituency since 
1948, the election was a mini-referendum 
on Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher's 
hard-line, rightist economic policies. Giv- 
en the government's low standing in the 
polls, moreover, it was an election that La- 
bor, bedeviled with internal problems of 
its own, could not afford to lose if the party 
were to retain its standing in opposition, 
For the recently created alliance, the race 
was the big chance. Victory for Pitt of- 
fered the untested Liberal-S.D.P. coalition 
the prize of becoming a genuine new force 
in the center of Britain’s polarized politics. 

Croydon was a good battleground. The 
electorate covered a wide 
spectrum: working-class f 
flats, a few affluent 
neighborhoods, and 
street on street of red 
brick houses occupied by || 
skilled workers and low- 
level managers. For 
weeks, the big names of 
all three parties, includ- 
ing former Tory Prime 
Minister Edward Heath 
and Labor Leaders Mi- 
chael Foot and Denis 
Healey, campaigned 
hard for their candidates. Although Pitt 
had earlier refused to stand down in favor | 
of Shirley Williams, he was supported by 
the S.D.P.’s top team—William Rodgers, 
Roy Jenkins, David Owen and Williams— | 
as well as by Liberal Leader David Steel. 

Bolstered by its first victory, the alli- 
ance campaign caravan is moving on to 
the Liverpool suburb of Crosby, where 
Shirley Williams will stand in the next by- 
election later this winter. If Williams can 
win in another traditionally Tory constit- 
uency, the S.D.P. bandwagon may really 
begin to roll. i 








William Pitt 
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| ZIMBABWE 
| 


No Instant Garden of Eden 


As the economy falters, Mugabe angers both blacks and whites | 





he scene was eerily reminiscent of pre- 

independence demonstrations during 
the late *70s, only this time it was not 
blacks against whites, but blacks against 
blacks. Outside Salisbury’s Ministry of 
Education and Culture, some 400 angry 
teachers striking for higher wages and 
better working conditions last week un- 
successfully demanded an audience with 
Dzingai Mutumbuka, the Education Min- 
ister in the government of Prime Minister 
Robert Mugabe. Shouted one protester: 


“Come out if you are not a coward!” The | 


police soon moved in to arrest the teach- 
ers, along with a number of angry nurses 
who were besieging another government 
building. Government officials immedi- 
ately outlawed further demonstrations as 
part of a new crackdown on dissent. 
The offenders were quickly released, 
but their rebellious mood accurately re- 
| flected the deteriorating confidence of 
many Zimbabweans, both black and 
white, in the 18-month-old Mugabe gov- 
ernment. After a euphoric year of inde- 
pendence, Zimbabwe is beset by a variety 
of serious economic and social problems. 
Says embattled Finance Minister Enos 
Nkala: “The leaders of the struggle never 
promised an instant Garden of Eden. The 
nation must choose the hard road now.” 
Zimbabwe's economy, which expand- 
ed a remarkable 25% during 1980, will 
have a 10% rate of real growth this year. 
That is still a high figure by most stan- 
dards (the predicted U.S. rate for 1981: 
less than 1%), but one that conceals grow- 
ing problems such as a scarcity of gasoline 
and diesel fuel and spot shortages of but- 
ter, cheese and meat. An inflation rate of 
20% has more than wiped out gains in 
wages. Foreign investors, skittish about 
recent government takeovers of the Zim- 
babwe Banking Corp., the country’s most 
prominent chain of newspapers and Caps 
holdings, a pharmaceutical company, 
| have shied away from financing new 
projects. Exports of important mining and 
agricultural products have been seriously 
affected by cutbacks, falling prices and 
transport problems, causing a shortage of 


and services. 

Mugabe promised a government dedi- 
cated to reconciliation between blacks 
and whites, but recently he has worried 
the whites by talking of transforming “our 
society in the interests and for the benefit 
of the broad masses of our people.” The 
government's latest budget targets the 
new nation’s upper class, which remains 
largely white: a 30% capital gains tax, an 
increase in estate levies and the elimina- 
tion of tax deductions for business enter- 
tainment expenses. 

The response of unprecedented num- 
bers of whites, who still run most of Zim- 





hard currency to buy badly needed goods | 








Prime Minister Mugabe meeting the press 


babwe’s commerce and agriculture, has 
been to pack up and leave. Some 18,000 to 
20,000 have departed since the beginning 
of the year, reducing the country’s white 
population to an estimated 180,000. 

At the same time, Zimbabwe's 7 mil- 
lion blacks are increasingly restive at the 
slowness of economic progress and racial 
reform since Mugabe took office. Though 
educational facilities have been expanded 
to include an additional 100,000 children 
and medical care is free, inflationary 
prices for food and housing have already 
offset these gains. In particular, blacks are 
upset by the lagging pace of Mugabe's 
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Aiding a child during the nurses’ strike 





| After a euphoric year, fading confidence. 
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land-redistribution program, which has 
the goal of settling 150,000 blacks by the 
end of 1983 on largely white-owned terri- 
tory. Mugabe should have the money to 
compensate the whites as well as to launch 
an ambitious public works plan: $1.8 bil- 
lion in pledges from 36 foreign countries, 
including $225 million from the U.S. 

Enraged by the delays, some 60,000 
squatters have occupied unused, white- 
owned land in the countryside, to the em- 
barrassment of the Prime Minister. “Why 
do you rush to occupy farms without au- 
thority?” he demanded during a recent 
rally near Fort Victoria. “Hunger!” came 
the reply from the crowd. Bristling at the 
charges of Health Minister Dr. Herbert 
Ushewokunze that he was not moving fast 
enough to help the blacks, Mugabe two 
weeks ago sacked his fiery critic. 


ugabe has also come under attack for 
importing 106 North Korean mili- 
tary advisers to train a special 5,000-man 
Zimbabwean brigade to use North Kore- 
an-supplied tanks, light armored vehicles 
and small arms. Mugabe has threatened to 
order the brigade to crack down on gov- 
ernment opponents. He has also talked of 
the possibility of holding a national refer- 
endum to approve the establishment of a 
one-party state. Fearing interference in 
Zimbabwe's affairs from abroad, particu- 
larly the Soviet Union, Mugabe moved on 
Oct. 17 to limit the number of foreigners in 
each embassy to 20, thus forcing the Soviet 
Union to cut back plans to have 50. 

The gravest threat to the country’s 
continued stability is Zimbabwe's worsen- 
ing relationship with South Africa, which 
in 1980 provided some 27% of its imports, 
bought 17.5% of its exports and now han- 
dies fully 75% of its trade abroad. Mugabe, 
who broke diplomatic relations with the 
apartheid regime in September 1980, 
some five months after he assumed office, 
has strongly criticized South Africa for re- 
fusing to relinquish its hold on Namibia. 
In retaliation, South Africa has terminat- 
ed its preferential trade agreement with 
Zimbabwe, withdrawn its loan of 24 loco- 
motives and expelled thousands of Zim- 
babwean workers employed in South Afri- 
ca. The loss of the locomotives was a 
particularly severe blow: Zimbabwe's 
transportation system, staggering under 
the weight of a bumper maize harvest, will 
be able to get only a fraction of the crops to 
ports in South Africa without the engines. 
Says a US. diplomat in Salisbury: “I used 
to think that South Africa believed that it 
was in its best interests to have a stable 
Zimbabwe. Now I think Pretoria may 
have decided it’s best to have a Zimbabwe 
that’s in trouble so it can point to another 
black majority country that has failed.” 

Mugabe's postrevolution idyll is 
clearly over. He will have to convince im- 
patient Zimbabweans that the real strug- 
gle has just begun if he is to keep the 
country moving on a steady, moderate 
course. —By Russ Hoyle. Reported by Marsh 
Clark / Salisbury 
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! SHE: “Looks like we're snowed in? 
| HE: “Maybe the rest of the world is just 
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Medicine 


s a a 
Radiation Aid | 
Relieving rheumatoid arthritis 


or Adele Lojko, 59, the eight steps 

leading from the sidewalk to the front 
door of her suburban Boston home were a 
barrier as forbidding as the Great Wall of 
China. Often confined to a wheelchair 
with severe rheumatoid arthritis, she had 
to be carried up and down the steps. But 
now, after many years of needing assis- 
tance whenever she came or left, Mrs 
Lojko proudly navigates that once insur- 
mountable hurdle by herself, needing only 
a cane 

Mrs. Lojko is one of ten Boston and 
eleven San Francisco-area rheumatoid 
arthritis patients treated with a new pro- 
gram of radiation therapy that has pro- 





Stanford University’s Dr. Henry Kaplan 
Finding a new application for an old tool 


duced promising results in relieving both 
pain and stiffness from this sometimes 
crippling disease. Radiation therapy 1s 
one of the standard treatments for Hodg- 
kin’s disease and other cancers of the 
lymph nodes; in the past 25 years, it has 
helped raise the cure rate for Hodgkin’s 
disease from 30% to 80%. While refining 
their techniques, Hodgkin's researchers 
noticed that irradiation also seemed to re- 
lieve arthritis in laboratory animals. Stan- 
ford University’s Dr. Henry S. Kaplan, 63, 
one of the pioneers in Hodgkin's treat- 
ment. then devised a similar therapy for 
rheumatoid arthritis victims who had 
failed to respond to conventional treat- 
ment. which included use of cytotoxic (cell 
damaging) and anti-inflammatory drugs 
Using a high-energy X-ray beam, re- 
searchers at Stanford administered a total 
of 2.000 rads of radiation (less than half 
the dosage for Hodgkin's disease) to the 
lymph nodes of the neck, chest, abdomen, | 
thymus gland and spleen. Patients were 
treated five days a week for five weeks 
Within a month, all the patients started to 
improve; six months after the irradiation, 
disagreeable symptoms such as morning 
stiffness, pain and swelling within the 
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joints were all significantly reduced 

Researchers at Harvard used a larger 
radiation dose (3,000 rads), but the radia- 
tion was administered at intervals: three 
weeks of treatment would be followed by 
two weeks of rest over a four-month peri- 
od. While the symptoms were relieved for 
up to a year, the results were not as suc- 
cessful as those at Stanford, possibly be- 
cause of the gaps between treatments 
Harvard Radiation Therapist James A 
Belli, 50, says patients response depends 


on how far their disease has advanced. “If 


the joints have not been structurally al- 
tered,” says he, “the pain is almost com- 
pletely eliminated.” Side effects were 
transient and similar to those experienced 
by Hodgkin’s patients: fatigue, sore throat 
and occasional diarrhea 

Rheumatoid arthritis is one of many 
autoimmune diseases, in which the body’s 
immune system attacks its own tissues. In 
rheumatoid arthritis, the body responds as 
if the joints were a foreign element, using 
different types of white blood cells to at- 
tack and destroy the supposed invader 
Though researchers still hope to develop 
drugs that control the body's immune sys- 
tem, radiotherapy may provide interim 
relief for some of the nearly 6.5 million 
Americans suffering from rheumatoid 
arthritis ® 


Breast Building 
Mastectomy with a bonus tuck 


ach year, 110,000 women in the U.S 

learn that they have breast cancer 
For many of them, treatment is almost as 
dread as the disease: a mastectomy, which 
can be both physically and psychological- 
ly mutilating. But in recent years, plastic 
surgeons have devised a number of tech- 
niques for reconstructing breasts that re- 
duce the aesthetic and emotional toll 

Now a new surgical procedure offers a 
double benefit to mastectomy patients 
Using a section of fat and muscle from the 
abdomen, Atlanta Plastic Surgeon 
Dr. Carl Hartrampf replaces mussing 
breasts and gives women a bonus “tummy 
tuck” in the process. A section of the rec- 
tus abdominis, one of the two large mus 
cles that run vertically from the ribs to the 
pelvis, is removed, along with a surround- 
ing island of skin and fat. The large artery 
supplying blood to the region Is left intact 
The skin of the chest is sliced free of its un- 
derlying tissue, and the entire mass Is 
moved into the cavity left when the breast 
was removed. Then the new breast 1s 
shaped and sutured into place Finally the 
abdominal skin is stretched and tightened 
in the same procedure that is commonly 
used in cosmetic operations. Since the new 
breast has an adequate blood supply and 
no foreign material, it runs no risk of rejec 
tion; all 15 operations performed by 
Dr. Hartrampf have been successful a 
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~ Science 





Watching the Dance of the Atoms 


Nobels for three Americans, a Japanese and a Swede 


ye the naked eye, inanimate objects like 
a block of stone or a piece of metal ap- 
pear totally lifeless. But scientists see a 
veritable cauldron of activity in the most 
passive-looking object. Its atoms and mol- 
ecules are in constant motion, vibrating 
furiously, bumping into neighbors, reeling 
in every direction. Though imperceptible 
to human senses, this chaotic ballet is crit- 
ically important. Not only does it deter- 
mine the very nature of observed matter 
(what makes a stone a stone, for example), 
it controls what will happen 
when one substance is brought 
together with another. 

Last week the 1981 Nobel 
Prizes in Physics and Chemis- 
try, worth about $182,000 each, 
went to five men, three Ameri- 
cans, a Swede and a Japanese, 
for helping open windows on 
that frenzied dance of the at- 
oms. In their work, they used 
one of the more esoteric tools of 
20th century science: quantum 
mechanics, a mathematical 
way of looking at the paradoxi- 
cally dual nature of matter, whose small- 
est components sometimes behave like 
waves, sometimes like particles. But their 
results have everyday importance, for ex- 
ample, in the development of techniques 
for measuring pollution and the creation 
of new drugs and chemicals. 

Half of the physics prize will go to Kai 
Siegbahn, 63, of Sweden’s Uppsala Uni- 
versity, who follows in the footsteps of his 
late father Karl Siegbahn, the 1924 laure- 
ate in physics.” The other half 
of the award will be shared 
equally by two Americans, Ni- 
colaas Bloembergen, 6l, a 
Dutch-born Harvard profes- 
sor, and Arthur Schawlow, 60, 
of Stanford. The prize in chem- 
istry will go to Kenichi Fukui, 
63, of Japan’s Kyoto Universi- 
| ty,and Roald Hoffmann, 44, of 
Cornell University. 

Once again the US. did 
well in the Nobel rivalry. In- 
cluding the previously an- 
nounced prize in medicine, in 
which two of the three winners were 
American (Caltech’s Roger Sperry and 
Harvard’s David Hubel), the U.S. this 
year can claim five of the eight science 
laureates, as well as the economics prize. 

All three 1981 physics winners were 








*The Siegbahns are the sixth family in which parent 
and child have been Nobel laureates. The most 
prominent are the Curies. In 1903 Marie and Pierre 
Curie shared the physics prize; 32 years later, 
Daughter Irene and Son-in-Law Frédéric Joliot- 
Curie won in chemistry 
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Uppeaia’s Siegbahn 


| the radiant energy strikes the 








to spectroscopy. One of Schaw- 


cited for contributions to spec- 
troscopy, a basic tool for study- 
ing atoms and molecules that 
dates back to the moment 
when Sir Isaac Newton passed 
a beam of sunlight through a 
prism and found that it was 
split into a rainbow of colors, a 
spectrum. Newton's successors 
discovered that any material 
heated to incandescence not 
only produces a spectrum but 
one so distinctive 
that it could be used 
like a fingerprint for identify- 
ing the substance. Astrono- 
mers soon found that the spec- 
tra of distant stars yielded all 
manner of information, includ- 
ing the star's composition, age, 
temperature, motion, magnetic 
field, even whether it was a sin- 
gle or double star. 

Yet spectra can also be cre- 
ated by directing a light beam 
or, say, X or gamma 
rays at an object. As 


atoms, their electrons hop from 
one orbit (or, in the language of 
quantum mechanics, one ener- 
gy level) to another, absorbing 
or emitting light at specific fre- 
quencies. Such spectra yielded 
invaluable data about atomic 
and molecular structure. 

By the late 1930s, however, 
conventional spectroscopy had 
run into difficulties. 
Ordinary light was 
not a powerful or precise 
enough probe to penetrate the 
atom’s inner secrets. In 1958, 
while he was still a researcher 
at Bell Labs, Schawlow helped 
overcome that obstacle. With 
his brother-in-law 
Townes, he devised a way to 
build a practical laser, a device 
for creating narrow, intense, 
single-frequency beams of 
so-called coherent 
light. Like soldiers 
in a line of march, each succes- 
sive light wave was exactly in 
step with the next. In 1964, 
Townes and two Soviet re- | 
searchers won a Nobel for 
spelling out the underlying the- 
ory of lasers and their micro- 
wave antecedent, masers. But 
it was Schawlow and Bloem- 
bergen who led the way in ap- 
plying the powerful new light 
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Kyoto's Fukui 
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low’s notable feats: studying the simplest 
of all elements, hydrogen, with hitherto 
unattainable precision. Bloembergen ex- 
tended the exploratory range of lasers far 
beyond the realm of visible light by mix- 
ing three beams to produce a 
fourth one of exceptionally 
long or short wave length. 

Starting in the 1950s, Sieg- 
bahn developed a related ana- 
lytic technique called electron 
spectroscopy. Scientists had 
long known that when ultra- | 
violet light or X rays strike at- 
oms, they dislodge electrons. 
But as the electrons break 
away from their accustomed 
orbits, they collide with other 
electrons, creating spectra that 
are hopelessly blurred. Sieg- 
bahn overcame these difficulties by devis- 
ing an ingenious new focusing device. For 
the first time, it was possible to observe the 
faint tracks left by electrons that had 
managed to escape unscathed. Among 
many applications: the ability to measure 
infinitesimally small signs of surface cor- 
rosion on metals. 

The twochemistry winners, Fukui and 
Hoffmann, worked toward the same goal 
but halfa world apart. Their aim: to deter- 
mine exactly why certain 
chemical reactions between at- 
oms and molecules can occur 
and others cannot. More than 
25 years ago, Fukui developed a 
theory of “frontier orbitals,” 
showing that the orbits of the 
most loosely bound, or outer- 
most, electrons play an unex- | 
pectedly large role in the reac- 
tivity of molecules. Fukui’s 
ideas were at first brushed off by 
his Japanese colleagues, in part, 
he suspects, because they had 
not originated in the U.S. or 
Europe. But by the mid-1960s, Hoff- 
mann, who had come to the U:S. at eleven 
after a harrowing childhood in Nazi-occu- 
pied Poland, independently reached the 
conclusion, similar to Fukui’s, that a reac- 
tion is more likely to occur if the molecules 
or atoms are likely to have the same orbital 
properties after they join as they had be- 
fore. In other words, nature wants to con- 
serve what scientists call orbital symmetry. 
The theoretical rules that resulted from the 
work of the two researchers 
helped chemists predict whole 
classes of previously inexplica- 
ble reactions in the lab. Hoff- 
mann, however, never works in 
the chem lab himself,and Fukui 
does so rarely. Explains Hoff- 
mann: “We use mathematics, 
physics, computers and a great 
deal of thinking.” A_ noble 
understatement. 

—By Frederic Golden. 
Reported by Mary Johnson/ 
Stockholm and S, Chang/Tokyo 
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1. THE NEW CHRYSLER LEBARON COUPE. 


No other car combines its high mileage, 
personal luxury, and unexpected price. 


ring, power front disc brakes/rear drum brakes, electronic digital clock, 


For 1982 
THE CHRYSLER LEBARON SERIES 


They are like no other cars in 
America, Europe or Japan. 








Lee lacocca’s dream to combine high mileage” 
and luxury in a series of cars has come true with the 
1982 Chrysler LeBaron Series. 

LeBaron’s luxury begins at its elegant grille and 
carries into its plush interior where luxury can be as 
individual as you wish. Like a Mark Cross leather inte- 
rior available on the Medallion edition. 

LeBaron is pure driving luxury. Its front-wheel- 
drive, power brakes and power steering help give it a 
quick, sure responsiveness. 


*Use EPA est. mpg for comparison. Actual mileage may vary depending on speed, trip length and weather. Hwy. mpg probably lower. 


CA ests. lower. * "Sticker price excludes taxes, title and destination charges 
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electronic combustion computer, cloth and vinyl! bench seat with folding center armrest, dual chrome mirrors and concealed windshield wipers. 


LeBaron is built in one of the world’s most tech- 
nologically advanced plants and one of every three 
coupes is tested daily at a new Quality Assurance 
Center, All to help LeBaron reach the highest level of 
quality ever achieved in a Chrysler. 

The 1982 Chrysler LeBaron Coupe. 

High mileage and personal luxury. 

All at unexpected prices. 


Coupe at shown ' Dupe baw price 


AO 3, (26 &. 8.618" 


*8,143" 


The New Chrysler Corporation 





















2.THE NEW CHRYSLER LEBARON SEDAN. 


NeReta sees elise ckeen blame malcismanliocccs 
luxury, and room for six. 


les padded viny! roof, rack-and-pinion power steering, power front disc brakes/rear drum brakes, doth and vinyl bench seat with folding center arm 


For 1982 
THE CHRYSLER LEBARON SERIES 


They are like no other cars in 
America, Europe or Japan. 











rest, electronic combustion computer, electronic digital clock, dual chrome mirrors and concealed windshield wipers, Buy or lease a L 


When Chrysler realized the dream of combining 
high mileage’and luxury in one car was possible, they 
didn’t stop. Their next design was a car with the added 
conveniences of four-door comfort and room. The 
Chrysler LeBaron Sedan. 

LeBaron’s luxury is reflected in its look of solid 
comfort. Its interior can be as luxurious as you wish. 
From a leather wrapped steering wheel to warning 
lights designed to alert you to major operating functions. 

Chrysler's advanced front-wheel-drive technology 


*Use EPA est. mpg for comparison. Actual mileage may vary depending on speed, trip length and weather. Hwy. mpg probably lower 


CA ests. lower. **Sticker price excludes taxes, title and destination charges 


Lae : 


eBaron at your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer. 


and a refined suspension system help LeBaron achieve 
remarkable stability and control. And, as a result of 
precise assembly by computerized robots along with 
specially designed body insulation, the new Chrysler 
LeBaron is a quiet car. 4 

The Chrysler LeBaron Sedan. » 
High mileage. Luxury. Room for six. 

All at unexpected prices. 


AO w|26)8%. *8,712"*|°8237" 


The New Chrysler Corporation 








3.THE NEW CHRYSLER LEBARON CONVERTIBLE. THE ULTIMATE LUXURY. 


No other caris causing so much excitement. 
Reservations are now being accepted for Spring delivery. 











The LeBaron Convertible is the ultimate luxury. The causing so much excitement. So much so that reservations | | 
Convertible exudes an elegance, a sense of style that are now being accepted for Spring delivery. Soon your 
starts at the tip of its highly stylized grille and continues Chrysler-Plymouth dealer will have all the details on 
through to plush interior appointments. No other car is how you can reserve relela@n M-ist-leelam @elal ladle) if 


THE CHRYSLER LEBARON SERIES 


Wi itakred cand cimeke siteacayeenesta| 
equip your LeBaron to any level of luxury you desire. 








; 
@ 2.6 liter Engine @ Console @ AM/FM Stereo w/Cassette @ Tilt Steering Column 1 
@ Automatic Transaxle @ Rear Window Defroster w/Electronic Tuning @ Halogen Headlamps ;| 
© Power Left Bucket or © Power Windows © Speed Control @ Visor Vanity Mirror 
Bench Seat ® Sun Roof @ Tinted Glass @ Power Door Locks 


il 
@ Mark Cross Leather Interior @ Air Conditioning @ Wire Whee! Covers @ Leather Wrapped Whee! 
See your Chrysler-Plymouth dealer for availability of options and/or standard equipment on specific models 
' 
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: Yorktown: If the British Had Won... 


Each year at this time, Sir Geoffrey Gabb, George 111 professor 
of history at Cornwallis University, lectures his freshman students 
on a little-known but decisive episode in American history. Last 
week marked the 200th anniversary of that event. To commemorate 
the occasion TIME went to Cornwallis to record Sir Geoffrey's idio- 
syncratic and provocative comments: 


ou have all heard of the battles of Hastings and Agincourt, 

and I doubt that there is anyone in the room who doesn’t 
know all about the defeat of the Spanish Armada in 1588. But I 
suspect that only a handful of you have even heard the name of 
what I believe is the most important—and glorious—victory in 
our nation’s history: the Battle of Yorktown in October 1781. 

You can learn the details of the fighting in Chapter 7 of my 
book The Triumph of British America: 1776-1843, which sells for 
a modest £5.6 in the Co-op. It is enough to say here that British 
forces, led by Charles Earl Cornwallis, for whom this university 
is named, soundly defeated 
the much larger forces of the 
French and rebellious Amer- 
icans and took prisoner their 
commander, George Wash- 
ington. If you're interested 
in such peculiarities, you 
can see his brandy-stained 
teeth, which were fashioned 
out of hippopotamus tusk, in 
Prince Charles Hall, right 
next to Pocahontas’ feath- 
ered headdress. 

With the capture of 
Washington—he was, poor 
chap, taken to London and 
hanged as a traitor—the re- 
bellion collapsed, and no one 
else had the stature or the 
stomach to start it up again. 
That ancient rogue Benjamin 
Franklin, who had persuaded 
King Louis XVI to bankrupt his treasury in the rebel cause, was 
content to remain in Paris, for instance, chasing young ladies and 
flying kites in thunderstorms. Thomas Jefferson, the greatest 
propagandist of the age, also sought refuge in Europe, where he 
lived with his beautiful black mistress and continued his mis- 
| chief-making for another 43 years. A fascinating, tragic figure, 
Jefferson became an inspiration to generations of novelists, poets 
and composers. Sir Walter Scott used him as the hero of Monticel- 
/o, and after one apparently jolly dinner at Jefferson’s Italian vil- 
la, Shelley was moved to write: 


Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Man thou never wert, 

That from Heaven, or near 
it, pourest thy full heart 

In profuse strains of 
invigorated art. 


And in my opinion the loveliest sounds in all opera occur in the fi- 
nal act of Verdi's Tommaso Jefferson, when the desolate exile 
sings an aria to a lost ladylove in America: “O, Susannah, non 
piangere per me!” (O, Susannah, don’t you cry for me!). But Iam 
an old man and I digress. If you want to know more about these 
colorful characters, you can purchase my book Romantic Rebels, 
which is a mere £4.9 at the Co-op. 

Once the leaders of the rebellion were executed or dispersed, 











the British government admitted its previous errors—tacitly, of 
course—and sought to redress old wrongs. King George III, who 
had complained that he would go mad if his American colonies 
were lost, regained his spirits and proved a forgiving monarch. 
No more than a third of the colonists had supported the insurrec- 
tion, in any event, and six years of bloodshed and privation were 
quickly forgotten in the era of good feeling that followed the war. 
The colonies were placed under a unified government for the first 
time, and a new capital was established across the East River 
from Manhattan, in the fertile fields of Brooklyn. Some had 
wanted to put the new city farther south, along the banks of the 
slothful Potomac, but wiser heads decided that reason would nev- 
er prosper in those hot and foggy bottoms. Safely settled in 
Brooklyn, the new government slowly evolved into the parlia- 
mentary democracy we know today, with full independence 
coming only in 1843. 

Before that occurred, however, the British did one magnifi- 
cent deed: in 1833 they abol- 
ished slavery, here as else- 
r|} where in their empire. 
Hotheads in the South, which 
depended on that despicable 
institution, threatened a sec- 
ond insurrection, but the 
combined weight of the 
northern provinces and the 
British army and fleet was 
-| enough to chill even their 
overheated indignation. An- 
other cooling factor may have 
been the British offer of fi- 
nancial restitution for freed 
slaves: a total of £20 million, 
a considerable sum, I might 
remind you, in those days. 
The peaceful solution of a 
problem that could have led 
to civil war might well be 
called Britain’s greatest gift 
to its Atlantic colonies. Blacks were brought slowly into white so- 
ciety and, as a result, race is not a major issue in the America of 
1981 as it is in so many other countries. 

Not everything the victorious British did was so wise, and if 
they had not been so shortsighted in some ways, America might 
now be a much larger country than it is. Not wanting to offend 
the Indians—or interfere with the lucrative fur trade—London 
continued to prohibit settlements west of the Appalachian 
Mountains. The Appalachian Barrier Act was often ignored, but 
it nonetheless slowed development of the Far West—that vast 
area between the Appalachians and the Mississippi River. Only 
in this century have Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, for exam- 
ple, had populations large enough to qualify for provincehood; 
until 1908 they had territorial governors appointed directly by 
the Prime Minister’s office on Flatbush Avenue. 

Another unfortunate consequence of the Barrier Act was to 
encourage the French to try to push their frontier east of the Mis- 
sissippi. The Emperor Napoleon had been tempted to sell all of 
France’s New World holdings—for as little as £3 million—but 
Jefferson, that consummate troublemaker, convinced him not 
only to keep his 828,000 square miles but to populate them with 
the landless peasants of France and Southern Europe. If it had 
not been for Jefferson—anon piangere per me, indeed!—America, 
our British America, might now extend from the Atlantic to the | 
Rocky Mountains. It would then be nearly as large as Mexico, | 
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which inherited from Spain not only the southwest but almost ev- 
| erything west of the continental divide. 
| Only the Ear! of Liverpool, who was then the British Prime 
Minister, can be blamed. however, for the failure to purchase 
Florida and the lands along the Gulf Coast, which the Spanish, 
hard up as always, put on the market for £1 million in 1819. If 
Lord Liverpool had not been so foolishly parsimonious, that sun- 
favored peninsula would now be a law-abiding and God-fearing 
American province instead of the petty dictatorship it is, whose 
only exports are drugs, disease and depravity. 


h well, back to the Mississippi, where the 

French and the British waged constant 
warfare along their river boundary. In fact, the 
final battle of the Mississippi War took place as 
late as 1865. Only then, at the Battle of Prairie du 
Chien, did the combined British and American 
armies, under the leadership of General Sir 
Ulysses S. Grant, persuade the French and their 
Indian allies to stay on their side of the water. 
After that, Paris seemed to lose interest in its 
third of the North American continent, and with 
French blessing, the newly independent nation 
of Louisiana unfurled its flag on July 14, Bastille 
Day, 1870. Now those unhappy days of strife are 
long forgotten, and America and Louisiana are 
friendly neighbors. Our own population is 75 
million, according to the 1980 census, just 7 mil- 
lion less than that of Louisiana and its Indian 
protectorate, Amerinda. Our gross national 
product, however, is considerably larger: £439 billion, com- 
pared with their combined total of £ 369 billion. 

Both of us are loyal to the countries that nurtured us and pro- 
tected us from rebellion and other follies. Indeed, America, like 
New Zealand, is often accused of being more British than Britain 
is, while Louisiana, like Quebec, hearkens back toan earlier and in 
many ways more pleasant France. No Englishman could show 
more excitement over a cricket match than the average sports- 
loving American, and last week’s beginning of the World Cricket 
Series wasa national ritual for most Americans. Louisiana, in turn, 













Washington before Yorktown 


with all things French: good food, good conversation and a fine 
contempt for conventional morals. It hasalsoretained some unfor- 
tunate reminders of its frontier heritage. Unlike America, where 
handguns are outlawed, Louisiana allows every ten-year-old a six- 
shooter. No one is safe on its streets. 

Both of us have shown our loyalty to Europe in material ways 
too, and when Germany threatened Britain and France with war 
in August 1914, Brooklyn and St. Louis jointly rushed to the sup- 
portof their mother countries. That show of strength was sufficient 
to persuade Kaiser Wilhelm IT to back down, and Europe, as you 
know, has remained at peace ever since. 


he same cannot be said of Asia, of course, 
where the intermittent conflict between two 
Sgreat autocratic empires—Japan and Russia— 
“endangers the entire world. After it broke its self- 
imposed isolation at the end of the 19th century, 
Japan proved all but invincible. With no country 
in the area strong enough to stand in its way, To- 
kyo gained its present domination over the Pacif- 
ic, invading the Hawaiian Islands in 1910 and | 
forcing a weak Mexico to cede the Catalina Is- 
lands, off the coast of Southern California, in 
1913. Santa Catalina is now the Japanese Hong 
Kong, a center of industrial activity whose smog- 
gy air often fouls the otherwise clear skies of 
sleepy Los Angeles. Defeated by Japan at the Bat- 
tle of Tsushima Strait in 1905, Russia was forced 
togive up Russian America, sometimes known as 
Alaska. Now, under its young and aggressive new 
Tsar, Nicholas VII, it seems determined to regain that conquered 
territory and plunge the world into what could well be the first 
world war. 

What does all that have to do with the Battle of York- 
town? you ask. Who can say for sure? All I can tell you for 
certain is that if Washington had won instead of Cornwallis, 
the past 200 years would have been very different. Which 
brings me to next week's assignment. In 1,200 words, or four 
typewritten pages, write a history of an independent United 
States. Use your imagination, and be guided by only one rule: 
nothing is inevitable. —By Gerald Clarke 
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has retained that raffish, somewhat off-center charm we associate 














Milestones 





DIED. Bill Muncey, 52, dean of the hydro- 
plane superstars; of a severed spinal cord 
suffered in a crash during championship 
competition; in Acapulco, Mexico. In 
three decades of competition, Muncey 
thunderballed to more victories (61), 
championships (seven) and Gold Cups 
(eight) than any other competitor who 
raced unlimited hydroplanes at 200 m.p.h. 
or better. A survivor of countless crashes, 
Muncey said in 1979: “Anything less than 
death is a minor accident.” 


DIED. Mary Coyle Chase, 74,a Colorado-born 
playwright and mother of three sons who 
wrote the 1945 Pulitzer-prizewinning play 
Harvey, an enchanting tale about Elwood 
P. Dowd, a gentle lush whose best friend is 
Harvey, a 6-ft.-plus talking rabbit that only 
Elwood could see and hear but two genera- 
tions of Americans adored; of a heart at- 
tack; in Denver. A reporter for the Rocky 
Mountain News before she switched to 
playwriting, Chase was notably unsuccess- 
ful until Harvey suddenly brought her fame 
and fortune with its 1,775 Broadway per- 
formances and its remake as a movie star- 
ring Jimmy Stewart. 








DIED. Robert E. Dixon, 75, retired rear admi- 
ral who as a Navy pilot in World War II 
radioed the famous message, “Scratch one 
flattop,” that signaled the sinking of the 
first Japanese carrier by American war- 
planes; of cancer; in Virginia Beach, Va. In 
May 1942 Dixon commanded dive-bomb- 
er squadron VS-2 when 93 American 
planes attacked the light carrier Shohodur- 
ing the Battle of the Coral Sea. 


DIED. Blanche Noyes, 81, Aviation Hall of 
Fame member who was a Broadway ac- 
tress before dropping her stage career to fly 
planes in the early days of U'S. aviation; in 
Washington, D.C. A friend of Amelia Ear- 
hart’s, Noyes took John D. Rockefeller for 
his only plane ride, in 1930. A stunt flyer, 
she also competed in numerous air races 
and wasaco-winner with Louise Thaden of 
thegrueling 1936 Bendix Trophy race. 


DIED. Cornelius Shields, 86, prominent Wall 
Street banker who was known in yachting 
circles as the Gray Fox of Long Island 
Sound because of his wily ways in skipper- 
ing sailboats to victories; in New Rochelle, 
N.Y. A teetotaler from St. Paul, Shields 








and his brother Paul started the Shields & 


Co. investment firm in 1923 thateventually 
became Bache Halsey Stuart Shields. Sail- 
ing was Shields’ ruling passion, and the first 
North American sailing championship, in 
1952, was one of his many triumphs. A 
heart attack forced him to stop racing 
competitively in 1956, but he returned 
briefly to skipper the U.S. defender, 
Columbia, during the final trials of the 1958 
America’s Cup. 





DIED. Mattie Talmadge, | 00, proud, wizened, 
indomitable matriarch of Georgia’s most 
prominent 20th century political dynasty 
(Husband Gene was elected Governor four 
times, and Son Herman served as Gover- 
nor for seven years and four terms as U.S. 
Senator); in McRae, Ga. Six days after the 
Talmadges arrived at the Governor’s man- 
sion in 1933, “Miss Mit,” refusing to shuck 
her rural demeanor, returned to the fam- 
ily’s McRae plantation because she was 
homesick for the cows and chickens. She 
raised eyebrows again in 1936 when she 
spurned Eleanor Roosevelt’s invitation to 
the White House because, she said, “I have 
toget my farm started.” 
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Which unleaded gasoline is right for your car? 
Shell has two answers. 


All unleaded gasolines are not 
the same. 

Shell Super Unleaded’, in 
the red pump, is for cars that 
need a premium unleaded 
gasoline with extra octane. It 
can help keep those cars from 
knocking, running on, and 
Stalling. 


But not every car needs 
the extra quality of Shell 
Super Unleaded. 

Maybe your car will run 
just fine on the lower octane of 
Shell Unleaded. About half of 
the cars that need unleaded 
will. Whichever your car 
needs—Shell Unleaded or the 


higher octane of Shell Super 
Unleaded — your Shell dealer ] 
has the answer. 


“Shell Super Unleaded is available at 
most stations where Shell markets 


Come @ 


Shell for answers | 





























ae ou want to talk about it now?” 
“Give me a cigarette first,” the 
Consumer said. 

The Detective slid him the pack. 
“Some you watch, right? Then erase. 
Some you keep. Let's hear about those.” 

“My Little Margie, complete.” The 
Consumer's cigarette stuck to his dry lips, 
and he burned his finger trying to rescue 
| it. “Twilight Zone. Gilligan’s Island and 
The Muppets for the kids. I videotaped the 
royal wedding but I erased it.” 

The Detective leaned in. “Erase them, 
keep them. No difference. How many 
shows you tape with your Betamax?” 

“I don’t know,” the Consumer said. 
“Some. Maybe a lot.” 

“You've had it,” the man from the 
D.A.’s office interrupted. “You broke the 
law, Pirate. You're liable for damages.” 

“For what? Since when? And don’t 
call me Pirate.” 

“For infringing on the rights of the 
copyright owners.” 

“But it was only for my own private 
use. Me and the family. There was a court 
decision. In Los Angeles. In 1979. It said if 
you don’t charge admission or try to make 
a profit off the copyrighted material . . .” 

“Forget it.” the Detective snarled. 
“Don’t you read the papers?” 

“Tt was on television too,” the D.A.’s 
man sneered. “But maybe you were too 
busy taping to see it. Last week, In San 
Francisco. An appellate court said guys 
like you, and companies that make video 
machines for guys like you, and com panies 
that advertise to guys like you, and stores 

thatsell to guys like you, you'reall liable for 
| damages if you record off the air.” 
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“Dear Harold, by the time you play this videotape cassette, 
I will be far, far away.” 


Crackdown in the Living Room 


A court decision finds home taping to be illegal 





“You're in a lot of trouble,” the Detec- 
tive said. 

“Geez, this is the dumbest thing I ever 
heard,” the Consumer said. “I want to call 
my lawyer.” 

When the Lawyer showed up, the De- 
tective said suspiciously, “You're not the 
Lawyer.” 

“A Junior Partner,” he admitted. 

“Well, hurry up,” snapped the D.A.’s 
man. “I'm busy.” 

“You're busy?” the Junior Partner 
said. “There’s about 3 million people in 
this country who own videotape record- 
ers, and I think we got calls from every 
one of them.” He pulled papers from his 
briefcase like Kleenex from a box. “You 
know Sony expects to take this to the Su- 
preme Court.” 

“Well, it was Universal City Studios 
and Walt Disney Productions that initiat- 
ed the action against them, and they'll be 
there too,” said the Detective. The D.A.’s 
man was incredulous. “You'd go to court 
against Mickey Mouse?” 

“We've got a strong case,” said the Ju- 
nior Partner. “When Congress amended 


The culprit: Sony’s Betamax video recorder 


















the 1909 Copyright Act in 1971, it indicat- 
ed that it is permissible to tape radio pro- 
grams off the air for private use.” 

“Wait a second,” said the D.A.’s man. 

The Junior Partner paid no attention. 
“Also the federal judge in San Francisco 
hasn't awarded any damages yet, so there 
is no provision for penalties. This thing is | 
snowballing. Japan is going to produce 20 
million video recorders a year by 1983. It 
could be too big to stop.” 

“Nothing's too big to stop,” the Detec- 
tive snorted. 


“H ey, we're talking $1 billion worth of 
business in the American market 
alone,” the Lawyer said. “Just this year. 
The Japanese make most of these ma- 
chines—Sony, Matsushita, Hitachi. Think 
what it would do to their economy if. . .” 

“Who cares about their economy?” 
the Detective said, biting intoa candy bar. 

“Let them make the video machines 
so they can’t tape off the air,” the D.A.’s 
man said. 

“Then they wouldn't really be video 
recorders, would they?” said the Junior 
Partner. “There are a lot of ideas about 
this. Like making the manufacturers pay 
part of their profit from the machines into 
a royalty pool that would be split up 
among the people who produce the stuff 
that’s being taped in the first place.” 

“Whew,” said the Consumer. 

The Detective threw the candy wrap- 
per across the room. “How're we sup- 
posed to enforce any of this?” he growled. 
“It’s like Prohibition.” 

“Maybe touchier,” said the Junior 
Partner. “You're dealing with copyright 
law here.” 

The Consumer brightened. “Hey, I've 
got a Paper Chase episode.” 

The Junior Partner talked even faster. 
“Some Congressmen have just introduced 
bills to amend the copyright laws to per- 
mit noncommercial videotaping. The Su- 
preme Court will likely decide to hear this 
case, but they won't have a decision until 
next July, the earliest.” 

“What if they don’t hear it?” the Con- 
sumer asked. 

“Then the appellate decision stands, 
and the federal district court has to figure 
‘relief ’ for the plaintiffs. Royalty rates. 
Taxes on machines. Or maybe even stop- 
ping the machines from being imported.” 

“That’s a long shot,” said the Junior 
Partner. “And you know it. Anyhow, my 
client can walk out of here right now. Un- 
til the judiciary nails this thing down.” He 
turned to the Consumer. “You didn’t sign 
anything, did you?” 

“No,” said the Consumer. But he 
pointed to a wall mirror, and added, 
“They asked me if they could videotape 
this, though, and I said, ‘Sure.’ “ 

There was a short silence. The Junior 
Partner handed his business cards to the 
Detective and the D.A.’s man. “Call me 
when you need me,” hesaid. —By Jay Cocks 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


Ma That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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How you impress a rum ‘drinker. 


Simply. Just give the 
world’s most precious 


j rum, Bacardi Gold 
J’, | Reserve. So smooth. 
/ So mellow. So rich 
| Perfect neat or on 
(er.-* the rocks. 
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BACARDI_Gold Reserve. Simply the world’s most precious rum. 


BACARD! AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS, AND ARELJO IS A TRADEMARK. ALL OF BACARDI & COMPANY LIMITED. ©1981 BACARDI IMPORTS, INC. MIAMI. FL RUM 8D PROOF 
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UNDERSTAND YOUR MONEY 





How to make it. Manage it. Keep 

it. Invest it. Shelter it. Exempt it. 

Will it. Fortune Book Club brings 

you the best new books about money ‘ee ett 
“it, 
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and the whole world of business. 
Join the Club and start giving your 
money the understanding it needs. 

* You receive the Fortune Book Club Newsletter 15 
times each year (about every 314 weeks), Each issue 
reviews a new Main Selection plus scores of Alternates. 
Many books are offered at substantial discounts. 

If you want the Main Selection do nothing. It will be 
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shipped to you automatically. If you want one or more — 
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Alternate books — or no book at all — indicate your decision 

on the reply form always enclosed and return it by the 

date specified. 

* Return privilege. If the Newsle:rer is delayed and you 

receive the Main Selection without having had 10 days to 

127. $10.95 115. $10 156. $12.95 notify us, you may return it for credit at our expense 274. $16.95 
* Cancellations. Membership may be discontinued, by 

either you or the Club, at any time after you have pur- 

chased 3 additional books. Seer 
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Book Club for use in your trade or business may be 
deductible for federal income tax purposes 
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choices I've listed below. Bill me $3, plus shipping and | 
handling charges. I agree to buy at least three additional 
Selections or Alternates during my next two years as a i 
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Applicon computer designing three-dimensional brake assembly 


Computer-created and color-coded image of a crankshaft 
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Now the Star Wars Factory 


Suddenly computer technology explodes across the shop floor 


t United Technologies’ main Pratt 

& Whitney jet engine plant in East 

Hartford, Conn., dozens of huge, 
computerized lathes turn out some of the 
3,000 finely machined parts that go into 
the company’s latest jet engine, PW 2037, 
destined for use in Boeing’s economy alr- 
liner, the 757. Six hundred miles away, at 
the plant of a Pratt & Whitney subcon- 
tractor in Walled Lake, Mich., other ma- 
chines perform equally complex func- 
tions, instructed by electronic signals sent 
over an ordinary telephone line from a 
computer back in East Hartford 

In Hinsdale, Ill., International Har- 
vester Co., desperately trying to reverse 
hemorrhaging losses from sagging sales 
and antiquated factory equipment, uses 
a building full of computers, memory 
cores, and cathode-ray tubes to design 
and program the assembly of its new 
Series-50 farm tractor. Meanwhile, the 
computerized streamlining of shop-floor 
operating procedures has so far helped 
the company dispose of $800 million 
worth of inventory, giving the firm new 
hope of prospering in the high-tech 
1980s 
In Rahway, N.J., chemists at Merck & 

Co., the country’s biggest prescription 
drug manufacturer, stare into video dis- 
play computer terminals at brightly col- 
ored, twisting geometric shapes reminis- 
cent of an alien virus in a science-fiction 
epic. The scientists are testing the action 
of a new drug on an enzyme through com- 
puter simulation. Says Merck Research 
Fellow Graham Smith: “Instead of taking 
a month to synthesize a new compound, 
we can now do it in a few minutes.” 


A new kind of industrial revolution 
is brewing in the factories of American 


industry. It goes by the 
CAD/CAM (Computer-Aided Design 

Computer-Aided Manufacturing), and at 
its heart lies a wondrous, and immensely 
profitable, link between the electronic 
brain and the mechanical hand. It isa link 
that stretches from the designing room to 
the shop floor, and its simple aim 1s to 
boost sagging American industrial pro- 
ductivity. The key is the insertion of com- 
puter intelligence directly into every nook 
and cranny of industrial manufacturing, 
from product conceptualization to the 
myriad tasks of actual production In so 
doing, the infant technology 1s already fir- 
ing up a billion-dollar market of its own, 
as well as beginning to alter the very 
meaning of work for blue- and w hite-col- 





International Harvester’s CAD tractor 


A technology avalanche appre aching 


acronym of 


lar employees alike. Says Jeffrey Ehrlich, 
a CAD/CAM specialist for General Elec- 
tric: “An avalanche of technology is head- 
ing toward us. The problem is trying to get 
people to understand and digest it.” 

As important as they are to CAD 
CAM’s growth, supersophisticated com- 
puters and industrial-design equipment 
are only part of the new technology 
Equally vital are the imaginative, often as- 
tonishing, new ways that state-of-the-art 
electronics is being applied to solving 
problems on the factory floor 

In its “design” applications, CAD 
CAM equipment enables engineers or 
draftsmen sitting in front of computer 
screens to make precise, elaborate and ex- 
quisitely detailed drawings of any piece of 
machinery or industrial part imaginable, 
without ever using rulers, compasses oF 
any of the other traditional tools of the 
drafting trade. They can simply “sketch’ 
freehand with an electronic pen right on 
the screen, and the computer, reaching 
into its memory, gives the rough shapes 
the precise tolerances requested, even ren- 
dering them in three dimensions, or creat- 
ing solid forms 

Designers can pull their drawings 
apart, enlarge details, apply colors, 
change shapes, test them under mathe- 
matically simulated conditions and edit 
and modify them, When the work is fin- 
ished, the computer then stores the results 
in its memory much as a word processor 
files office memos or reports for later re- 
trieval. When needed, a touch of a button 
recalls the most elaborate designs, from 
the surface of a semiconductor chip to the 
layout of a sprawling petrochemical com 
plex, back to the screen for examination 
and perhaps revision 

The manufacturing, or “CAM” side of 
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A3-D rendering of bearing assembly 


the CAD/CAM loop is only now beginning 
to take shape, but its potential applica- 
tions are, if anything, even more mind 
stretching. Already factories are linking 
up their design and engineering compul- 
ers to computer-controlled machine tools 
and robots on the shop floor, and with a 
push of the button rendering electronic 
designs into finished products. The ulti- 
mate vision is of a “factory of the future,” 
in which everything from ordering parts 
to packing and shipping out the finished 
products runs with the smooth, silent 
pulse of electronic messages moving 
through computer circuits 

The companies that have captured the 
lead in designing and marketing CAD 
CAM equipment have names like Appli- 
con, Calma and Computervision, and are 
among the hottest of the hot new high- 
tech darlings of Wall Street. Applicon, a 
leader in the field, with fiscal 1980 sales of 
$75 million, is being taken over by New 
York City-based Schlumberger Ltd., the 
big oilfield services firm, which is anxious 
to establish a strong foothold in the field 





Sectioned view of electrical connector, with interior details 


General Electric last year paid more than 
$100 million to acquire Calma Co., and 
has spent $500 million internally on ad- 
vanced electronics and automation 

The market for CAD/CAM machines Is 
exploding. From no sales to speak of five 
years ago, industry sales this year will 
grow to $750 million, and are expected to 
surpass $8 billion by the end of the 1980s 
By that time, CAD/CAM and its many vari- 
ants may be in use in at least 25% of all 
plants and factories in the U.S 


n both West Germany and Japan, in- 

terest in CAD/CAM applications is al- 

ready at the boiling point. Japan's 
powerful Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry is funding a $59 million CAM 
development effort, involving 20 of the na- 
tion’s leading industrial and high-technol- 
ogy firms, to design, build and operate a 
totally computer-controlled factory pro- 
ducing, among other things, specialized 
engines and gear boxes, with few if any 
human employees. The plant is scheduled 
to go into operation early in 1983 


Factory plans on computer screen 


Astonishing productivity 


are 
becoming almost routine with CAD/CAM 


gains 


| technology. Says Paul Quantz, a CAD 
CAM consultant for Dallas-based Produc- 
tivity International: “By using CAD/CAM, 
the normal cycle from conception of a 
product to shipment to customers tends, 
within five years, to be cut in half. At the 


same time, potential plant output itself 


leaps by about 50%.” 

The biggest impact is on the corporate 
bottom line. Studies show that pretax 
earnings usually improve by at least 10% 
annually once CAD/CAM systems are in- 
stalled. The devices can cost anywhere 
from $100,000 to $1 million, but generally 
pay for themselves within twelve to 18 
months. Not only do they boost the pro- 
ductivity of engineers and designers, but 
they sharply reduce the amount of assem- 
bly parts that a manufacturer must stock- 
pile. Just as a computerized office elimi- 
nates the need for closets full of forms, the 
CAD/CAM-equipped factory lets engineers 
“warehouse” inventory parts in the com- 
puter, and manufacture them on the spot 
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Productivity Booster 


or Koltanbar Engineering Co. of Troy, Mich., the 

future is now—glimpsed in all its three-dimensional 
glory on computer graphic screens behind a locked door 
a few steps from the company’s executive offices. Koltan- 
bar, with 1980 sales of $6 million, designs tooling equip- 
ment for the auto industry, and without the help of com- 
puterized design systems company executives are con- 
vinced that the future could be worrisome indeed for the 
firm 

General Motors is the company’s principal customer, 
and Koltanbar thus must co-ordinate closely with GM 
from the earliest stages of assembly line design. When 
Koltanbar noted 34 years ago that the giant automaker 
was starting to invest heavily in CAD/CAM, the company 
concluded that if it did not keep pace it could not com- 
pete. Says Company Executive Vice President Pat Flynn 
“By the end of the decade, anyone In the automotive in- 
dustry will have to have a computer graphics system in 
order to survive.” 

With a $300,000 loan, for which Company President 
James A. Kollar had to put up personal collateral, Koltanbar 
bought an Applicon design system with a computer, two 
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work terminals and a printer. Once installed, the system be- 
gan to produce immediate savings. Soon draftsmen working 
from a designer’s sketch, who previously needed 120 hours to 
produce a particular polished drawing, were knocking them 
off in a day. A major project that once w ould have taken 190 
to 220 weeks could now be done in 80. Though the company 
is producing more work than ever, its number of employees 
has dropped from a high of 700 to no more than 140 current- 
ly. To get the most out of the equipment Koltanbar runs the 
system 24 hours a day, using three shifts of designers to man 
its screens. 

The arrival of Applicon has not produced the sort of 
worker backlash that might have been expected. Adapting 
to the new techniques was initially difficult, but now many 
of the draftsmen disdain the traditional drawing board. Says 
Ron Hendricks, 25, a Koltanbar draftsman: “I prefer what 
we have now. It takes everything out of drawing that was te- 
dious. We never have to start from scratch any more.” Adds 
one of his co-workers happily: “Once you learn how to use 
the system, it’s great.” Koltanbar’s principal customer seems 
to think so too. At the GMC Truck & Coach Division plant 
in Pontiac. Mich., where the company is producing trucks, 
Koltanbar-designed robots man the assembly line, which it- 
self was laid out by Koltanbar designers peering silently into 
their screens 
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She was his patroness....his confessor. ..his “Beloved 
Friend” in an intimate 14-year correspondence. She was the 
inspiration for his most romantic works. And yet he shrank 
from meeting her even when she invited it, replying that one 
should never meet a guardian angel face to face. 


Finally, she deserted him. And years later, on his death- 
bed, he whispered her name. In gratitude? In love? In anger? 
The secret died with Tchaikovsky. But the passion that 
Nadezhda von Meck inspired lives on in some of the most 
soaringly romantic melody ever penned, as you will discover 
in TIME-LIFE RECORDS' magnificent four record stereo 
album, Tchaikovsky — your introduction to an outstanding 
record series called GREAT MEN OF Music. 


Here is a connoisseur's choice of Tchaikovsky's crea- 
tions, recorded in finest stereo sound by artists who have no 
peer. You'll hear Van Cliburn’s rendition of the Piano Concerto 
No. 1 in B Flat Minor... Jascha Heifetz and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra (conducted by Fritz Reiner) playing the 
Violin Concerto in D Major...the Symphony No. 6 in B Minor 
(Pathétique), performed by the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Pierre Monteux... Eugene Ormandy 
conducting the Philadelphia Orchestra in The Sleeping 
Beauty. 


Great Men of Music 


Prone r 


TIME-LIFE RECORDS, Time & Life Building, Chicago, IL 60611 


YES, | would like to audition Tchaikovsky. Please send this four record stereo album to me for 10 days’ 
free examination and enter my subscription to the Great MeN oF Music Series. If | decide to keep 
Tchaikovsky, | will pay $24.95 ($27.95 in Canada) plus shipping and handling. | will then receive future 
albums (each containing four 12-inch stereo LP records) in the Great MEN OF Music series, shipped 
one album at a time approximtately every other month. Each album will be $24.95 ($27.95 in Canada) 
plus shipping and handling and will come on the same 10-day free-audition basis, There is no 
minimum number of albums that | must buy, and | may cancel my subscription at any time simply by 
Hert you. If | do not choose to keep Tchaikovsky, | will return it within 10 days, my subscription for 
bums will be canceled and | will be under no further obligation. 
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The boxed set on Tchaikovsky is only the beginning of 
Great MEN oF Music — an unparalleled collection of the 
world's greatest music. Played by the greatest orchestras 
(like the Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia). Interpreted by the 
foremost conductors (like Munch, Ormandy, Ozawa). Per- 
formed by leading soloists (like Richter, Gilels, Caballé, 
Landowska). In future albums, you will thrill to the genius of 
Mozart, Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Debussy, Mahler...more 
than 20 composers in all. 


And you'll listen with richer understanding as well as 
enjoyment, because each album is enhanced with a color- 
filled booklet on the composer's life and times, plus program 
notes that help you know exactly what to listen for. 


Start by auditioning Tchaikovsky for 10 days tree You'll 
receive four 12-inch stereo LP records (the kind that usually 
retail for $8.95 each) in an elegant slipcase, and the back- 
ground booklet complete with Listener's Guide 


If after 10 days you decide you'd like to own this $35.80 
value, it's yours for only 24.95, plus shipping and handling. If, 
however, you are not completely delighted, return the album 
and owe nothing. Send no money. Just mail the postage-paid 
order card. Or write TIME-LIFE RECORDS, Time & Life 
Building, Chicago, IL 60611. 
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as required. With such an application, 
Deere & Co., the Illinois-based farm- 
equipment manufacturer, expects to save 
$29 million simply by eliminating the 


| warehousing of excess spare parts. 


The ultimate victim of CAD/ 
CAM may be that venerated symbol of 


| American industrial efficiency, the as- 


sembly line. In reality, the assembly line is 


| often as not a rabbit warren of wasted ef- 


fort and energy. CAD/CAM experts point 
out that at General Motors, for example, 
fully 65% of the company’s shop-floor 
manufacturing effort can wind up going 


into the production of automobile spare | 


parts and assemblies in batches of no more 
than 50 to 100 items at a time. With each 
such run, large sections of the production 
line of a plant often have to be shut down 
and retooled to produce the needed parts. 
CAD/CAM technology permits produc- 
tion to be organized instead around manu- 
facturing “cells” in which batches of 
similar parts are turned out by computer- 
directed machine tools. At International 
Harvester’s Farmall tractor plant in Rock 
Island, Ill, a group of 69 machine tools 
and six workers, with support from a four- 
man maintenance crew, produces tractor 
clutch housings. Formerly, the job was 
done by 47 machinists working in three 
shifts at 32 separate machine tools. 


espite its obvious possibilities, 
the CAD/CAM revolution still faces 
several obstacles. For one thing, 
the loop between design computers and 





thinking machines on the shop floor is still 
far from complete, except in the case of 
some fairly simple cutting and shaping op- 
erations. Comprehensive computerized 
manufacturing of complex industrial 
equipment is thus not likely to start be- 
coming economically feasible until late in 
the decade. Moreover, CAD/CAM equip- 
| ment itself can break down. After six 
months of intensive “debugging,” Inter- 


plex still has not operated without at least 
some periodic electrical or mechanical 
interruptions. 

The proliferation of CAD/CAM tech- 
nology, however, should not push untold 
numbers of workers into the street, CAD/ 
CAM’s spread seems much more likely to 
spur demand for large new numbers of 
computer-savvy technicians. Says Sey- 
mour Melman, head of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s industrial engineering department: 
“We will need people who can understand 
the whole complex electronic and me- 
chanical machinery of these new manu- 
facturing cells, and who can intervene 
quickly to repair them.” Otherwise, warns 
Melman, downtime from sophisticated 
electronics gear that suddenly goes on 
the blink—as it is wont to do—will para- 
lyze factories. Indeed, the new technology 
is liable to place unprecedented demands 
on corporations for retraining at all levels, 
including management. That by itself 
could prove a more expensive and time- 
consuming undertaking than proponents 
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national Harvester’s clutch housing com- | 








of CAD/CAM would like to admit. 

Virtually any new and unfamiliar 
technology is threatening at first. But the 
biggest challenge of all in the spread of 
CAD/CAM is whether American manage- 
ment will embrace it fast enough. Like 
the computer itself, CAD/CAM technology 
began as an American monopoly, but it 
will not stay that way for long. If revital- 


| Squeeze during its third quarter one 


ization of American industry is to succeed | 


over the long term, CAD/CAM is almost 
certain to be at the heart of the effort. 
That is the bracing discovery that one 
U.S. company after another now seems to 
be making. —By George Russell. Reported 
by Frederick Ungehever/New York 


Bankers’ Touch 


Boomlet for moneymen 


ri igh and volatile interest rates are not 
very helpful to most businesses, but 
many banks seem to make out just fine 
when money is expensive. That at least is 
one interpretation of the industry’s im- 
pressive third-quarter earnings reports. 
After a ho-hum second quarter, profits 
have perked up; and for 56 of the nation’s 
largest commercial banks, earnings have 
climbed by a brisk 18.2% over the same 
period last year, one of the largest such 
gains of any major business sector in the 
economy. 

The surge was by no means uniform, 
but it came, remarkably enough, amid 
signs of a slowing economy. Last week, 
for example, General Motors said it had 
lost a stunning $468 million during the 
third quarter. The Chase Manhattan 
Corp. of New York, however, reported a 
jump of 20.1% per share in third-quarter 
profits. Total quarterly earnings were 











$116.1 million, the highest in Chase's 
182-year history. Bankers Trust and Chi- 
cago’s Continental Illinois did almost as 
well, with respective increases of 15.6% 
and 16.4%. The biggest rise of all, 227%, 
was racked up by First Chicago Corp., 
which had suffered a severe profits 


year ago. 

By contrast, declines in actual earn- 
ings were reported by the nation’s two 
largest banks, New York-based Citicorp 
(off 11.6%) and California’s BankAmer- 
ica, which suffered a 33.3% drop in prof- 
its during the period. Fifth-ranked J.P. 
Morgan & Co. also slipped, with a decline 
of 26.7% from the year-earlier period. 

In general, banks that specialize in 
consumer lending have suffered most un- 
der the high rates, while those that rely 
on commercial or corporate borrowers 
have profited handsomely. One reason is 
that consumer loans are typically made at 
interest rates that do not fluctuate. At 
limes of rising interest rates, profits of 
banks are squeezed by their portfolios’ 
low-yielding loans. Fixed-rate loans have 
helped to drag down profits at Bank- 
America, for example, which has some 
1,100 branches spread throughout the na- 
tion’s most populous state. On the other 
hand, the sky-high rates have. devastated 
the corporate bond market, where major 
businesses traditionally turn for financ- 
ing, and forced companies to try to scrape 
by on short-term credit from banks like 
Bankers Trust and Chase, which have ag- | 
gressively sought corporate business. Na- 
tionwide, short-term commercial debt 
has risen by 26.1% in the past six months. 

Local and regional banks have also 
done well. Typical are Houston’s Allied 
Bancshares, which reported a 38% in- 
crease in third-quarter earnings, as well 
as Georgia’s First Atlanta Corp., which 
expects at least a 40% increase for all 
of 1981. 


W ith interest rates volatile, banks ev- 
erywhere have been under heavy 
pressure to anticipate which way rates 
will move next. Some of the big money 
center banks bet right in the third quar- 
ter, and were able to profit from a Sep- 
tember dip in the cost of borrowing 
short-term funds from the federal funds 











market. Others avoided betting altogeth- | 
er by hedging: for example, by matching 
their own borrowing against the loans 
they make and by not locking in long- 
term loans to fixed interest rates. Says 
Mark Flannery, assistant professor of fi- 
nance at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia’s Wharton School, in Philadelphia: 
“The evidence is that banks are either 
quite well hedged against interest rate 
changes or could make themselves so if 
they wished. I've always been very un- 
sympathetic to bankers’ claims that vol- 
atile interest rates are killing them.” 
With the earnings of the industry as a 
whole so buoyant, cries of pain and suf- 
fering just do not seem convincing. = 
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Nothing else 
is a Volkswagen. 


But the Rabbit has features that would Add that to front-wheel drive, rack-and- 


impress even Dr. Diesel. It has a faster pinion steering, and all the other 
7 sec. glow plug warm-up time, a unique details found on a Rabbit and you wind 
upshift light that tells you exactly when up with a diesel that behaves like a 


ift for optimum mileage, and an Volkswagen 
incredibly light engine that gives the 


car excellent pickup and passing power 


And nothing short of one 





*EPA estimated [45] mpg, 58 highway 
estimate. (Use ‘estimated mpg” for 
comparisons. Your mileage may vary 
with weather, speed and trip length 

val highway mileage will probably 
be less.) 
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Unfrozen Assets 
Much haggling in The Hague 


i n 1899 Tsar Nicholas II of Russia called 
ameeting of European leaders in The 
Hague, The Netherlands, to discuss disar- 
mamentand world peace. Out ofthat meet- 
ing was formed the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration that has ever since served as an 
international! referee in settling disputes 
between sovereign nations. Last week, a 
new body, the Iran-U.S. Claims Tribunal, 
began proceedings in the court’s headquar- 
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lranian assembly-line workers at a General Motors plant in Tehran before the Shah's fall 


panies with more than $250,000 in claims 
apiece are expected to submit. Moreover, 
one USS. official reports that other Farsi 
translators are charging up to $200 foreach 
double-spaced page of legal papers. 

The Iran-U.S. Claims Tribunal that 
will hear the cases consists of three Ira- 


| nians, three neutrals (two Swedes and a 


ters. Its task will probably be far largerand | 


more complicated than anything the old 
court encountered in its 82-year history: 
settling the claims of an estimated 3,300 
corporations against the revolutionary 
government of Iran. 

The immediate stake is $1 billion in 
Iranian assets that had been frozen by the 
US. before the release of the 52 American 
hostages in January. Apart from the $1.4 
billion in claims by U.S. banksagainst Iran, 
the disposition of the funds represents one 
of the last major unsettled financial issues 
from theagreement that freed the hostages. 

Workmen have been hastily installing 
extra steel filing cabinets for the tribunal in 
the castle-like Peace Palace, the court’s 
home since 1913. Companies by the hun- 
dreds will soon begin bringing in docu- 
ments. Among the largest claims to date: 
$50 million by the Houston firm of Brown 
& Root for the construction of shipyards 
and naval bases; $100 million by General 
Telephone & Electronics for the develop- 
ment of a telecommunications switching 
network; and $118 million by E.I. du Pont 
de Nemours for the building ofa synthetic- 
fiber plant. 

Settlement will be a painstaking and 
very expensive process. Only three people 
have been hired who can simultaneously 
translate the proceedings into English and 
Farsi. They will have to be parceled out 
among the 800 individual cases that com- 








former head of France’s highest court) 
and three Americans. The Americans 
are: Howard Holtzmann, 59, a New 
York lawyer; George Aldrich, 49, a 
member of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Law Commission; and Richard 
Mosk, 42, a Los Angeles lawyer. 

When the arbitration panel actually 
begins to hear arguments next spring, it 
will split into three chambers, each with 
one neutral, one American and one Irani- 
an. Although they have been meeting pe- 
riodically since last July, the tribunal's 
members have still not agreed on basic op- 
erating rules or even whether the cases 
need to be decided by unanimous vote or 
simple majority rule. Another key detail 
over which both Washington and Tehran 
continue to squabble concerns whether 
Iran or the fund should receive the interest 
on the $1 billion settlement account. With 
Iran in continuing turmoil, no one knows 
if the Tehran government will continue to 
support the arbitration process. 


FF: U.S. companies, arbitration will 
seem like nothing so much as a long 
dark tunnel that might actually lead no- 
where. Arguing cases before the tribunal 
will eat up hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in legal fees. The most optimistic esti- 
mates are that the panel will still be sitting 
in 1985. Worst of all, no one expects that 
the $1 billion settlement account will 
come close to covering the legitimate 
claims for compensation. Though Iran 
has promised to replenish the fund, that 
too remains in doubt. Thus, the companies 
face the prospect of protracted litigation 
with only partial return, or none at all, to 
reward them for their trouble i 
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Unjustified calmness 


Mi: than two years have now passed 
since any American motorist has 
been forced to wait in long lines for gaso- 
line. That, say energy experts, is only one 
of several reasons for a general, and prob- 
ably unjustified, feeling of well-being 
about the US. energy picture as the winter 
of 1981 approaches. 

The Reagan Administration has done 
little to dispel the glow, As part of his 
budget-cutting efforts, Reagan has pro- 
posed dismantling the U.S. Department of 
Energy that was set up four years ago asa 
watchdog of the nation’s energy supplies. 
Meanwhile, widespread chatter about a 
worldwide oil “glut” has further calmed 
nerves, and proof of abundant supplies has 
been readily at hand at the gasoline pump, 
where prices have actually been falling 





i the nation’s thrust toward 
energy conservation—characterized 
by Jimmy Carter as the “moral equivalent 
of war”—has begun to abate. Demand for 
oil is once again on the rise. During the 
first half of 1981, oil demand was down 
6%, compared with the same period a year 
earlier. But during the summer, the rate of 
decline began to slow markedly, and con- 
sumption in the third quarter ran only 1% 
lower than 1980 levels. Even before sum- 
mer began, U.S. motorists were logging 
about 3% more miles behind the wheel 
than in 1980 

While demand edges upward, sup- 
plies are going down. U.S. crude-oil in- 
ventories now stand at about 19 million 
fewer barrels than they did a year ago at 
this time. No oil glut promises to come to 
the rescue if supplies grow tight during 
the winter. Indeed, the cushion of excess 
inventory over normal levels dropped 
during the summer from 500 million bbl. 
to roughly 200 million bbl. or so by last 
month. Energy Analyst Constantine Flia- 
kos of Merrill Lynch now warns that sup- 
ply and demand could be in actual bal- 


| ance before the end of the year. 





The oil price picture only adds to the 
uncertainty. Since December of last year, 
international prices have ranged from 
Saudi Arabia's low of $32 per bbl. to Lib- 
ya’s and Algeria’s $40 per bbl. Last week 
the 13-nation Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries announced that it | 
was calling a special meeting for this 
week in Geneva. Out of it could come an 
agreement by the Saudis, who pump al- 
most half of OPEC’s total production, to 
raise the price of their crude by $2, to $34 
per bbl., re-establishing that as the new, 
and lower, “official” OPEC price. With 
overall prices lower, Petroleum Expert 
Walter Levy warns that the incentive to 
find and develop alternatives to imported 
oil will decrease, making the US. and the 
rest of the world more vulnerable than 
ever in the next oil shortage. 
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Laker’s Lament 
Pan Am cuts fares too 
T he proudest boast of Britain’s Sir Fred- 

die Laker is that he made transatlan- 
tic air travel affordable to the masses. For 
instance, his walk-on Laker Skytrain ser- 
vice from New York City to London costs 
only $250 one way, less than half of what 
most other airlines have been charging for 
even their economy-class tickets. But sud- 
denly, Sir Freddie finds that he is facing 
stiff competition from one of the very air- 
lines that his cutthroat pricing policies 
had siphoned business from in the first 
place: Pan American World Airways. Un- 
der its new chairman, C. Edward Acker, 
the loss-plagued air carrier has decided to 
| go all-out to fill its planes and boost reve- 
nues. Thus Pan Am announced earlier 
this month that it will offer regular coach 
| seats across the North Atlantic for a mere 
$261. Other major carriers are following 
| suit. 

The price war is only the latest in a se- 
ries of headaches for Laker, and the out- 
spoken Sir Freddie has begun to sound as 
cranky and befuddled as many of the com- 
| petitors he undercut to get a share of the 

North Atlantic route four years ago. 
Sniped he of the Pan Am action: “It is 
nothing less than suicidal marketing that 
could endanger the fabric of the airline in- 
dustry as a whole.” 

Laker’s immediate problems are fi- 
nancial, and they have been sharpened by 
the yearlong rise of the dollar and the fall 
of British sterling on the world’s money 
markets. For months, Laker has been 
seeking extra time to repay loans he took 
out to buy DC 10s and European-made 
Airbus A300s for his fleet. Included in the 
debts are $160 million in direct and guar- 
anteed loans from the Export-Import 
Bank, and $131 million borrowed last 
January from a syndicate of 14 European 
and North American banks. His reason 
for seeking the extension: to avoid having 
to pay an extra sum of at least £6 million 
to his lenders as a result of the slide of ster- 
ling against the dollar. 

Laker based his 1981 air fares on bank 
forecasts that the pound would be worth 
an average of approximately $2.25 in U.S. 
dollars this year. In fact, the decline of 
sterling has by now pushed the rate to 
about $1.82 to the pound, forcing his costs 
up sharply. Says he: “The Reagan and 











the world’s monetary system and I am in 
the middle of it.” 

Laker has already received two 30- 
day extensions on loans guaranteed by the 
Eximbank, and other lenders are expect- 
ed to give the firm at least some easing of 
terms. Throughout the negotiations, Lak- 
er has insisted that he can come up with 
the money, if necessary, by dipping into 
company reserves. Although scheduled 
aircraft serving the North Atlantic run 
have been flying about two-thirds full on 
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Thatcher governments have screwed up | 








—— 
Sir Freddie Laker, chairman of Laker Airways 
“Nothing less than suicidal marketing.” 





average, Laker Airways has been a consis- 
tent moneymaker since the company’s 
founding in 1966. Last week a Laker 
spokesman dismissed the possibility that 
the airline would soon be forced to raise 
fares to compensate for currency losses. 
Said the spokesman in a dig at Pan Am: 
“We have no need to put up fares. Unlike 
some others, we are making a good oper- 
ating profit.” But the question is, for how 
much longer. a 


Leasing Profits 





_ Acomplex tax law change 


hen it comes to the leasing business, 
most people automatically think of 
companies like Hertz, Avis or Ryder Sys- 
tem. In fact, much of the $30 billion-a- 
year leasing industry involves the back- 


19M 2 f 


$1. 


and-forth renting between companies of | 


everything from printing presses to jet 
planes. Certain provisions in the Reagan 
tax package now promise to shake up, and 
open up, the entire business. 

Treasury officials say the changes are 
needed to boost business investment; crit- 
ics complain that the provisions amount 
to little more than a multibillion-dollar 
federal giveaway. 

Supporters of the measure contend 
that the changes will actually stimulate in- 
vestment in new plant and equipment by 
companies that otherwise might not be 
able to take advantage of the new act's lib- 
eralized depreciation and investment tax 


| credit provisions. For example, the invest- 


ment tax credit lets a company reduce its 
yearly income taxes by either 6% or 10% 
of that year's capital investment. Unfortu- 
nately, such provisions are helpful only to 


those companies that are already profit- | 


| able and actually paying taxes. Since low- 


profit and no-profit firms cannot make 





use of the benefits, they can find them- 
selves at a disadvantage among healthy 
firms, which can. 

To create what one Treasury official 
describes as a “level playing field” for 
business, the new provisions now let strug- 
gling companies sell their tax credits and 
depreciation opportunities to more profit- 
able firms. 

Take the hypothetical case of cash- 
starved Meager Motors, which is anxious 
to improve productivity at its auto assem- 
bly plant by buying $10 million worth of 
industrial robots. For help, M.M. turns to 
lucrative Moneytronics Corp. Once Mea- 
ger Motors buys its robots, the high-tech 
firm agrees to step in and take them off the 
automaker's hands for a $2 million down 
payment, with the remaining $8 million to 
be paid out over five years. 

Immediately upon buying the robots, 
Moneytronics turns around and leases 
them back to Meager Motors under a five- 
year deal in which the rental payments 
from the automaker exactly match, and 
cancel out, the loan payments by the high- 
tech firm. At the end of the lease, Meager 
Motors buys back the machines for $1. 
Result: Moneytronics not only receives a 
$1 million investment tax credit that off- 
sets 50% of its down payment on the 
equipment, but the firm also gets to claim | 
depreciation tax benefits. Thus it can ef- | 
fectively postpone paying taxes as well as 
enjoy interest-free use of substantial 
amounts of money over part of the lease. 
That makes the deal worthwhile. Mean- 
while, M.M. benefits by getting $2 million 
in cash from Moneytronics, which 
amounts in effect to a 20% discount on the 
price of the equipment. 

The losers are the nation’s taxpayers. 
By fiscal 1986 the cumulative federal lar- 
gesse could swell to $29 billion, making it 
one of the biggest business subsidies in the 
tax bill. | 

A growing list of companies in ailing 
industries like steel and autos have been 
hungrily eyeing the new regulations. But 
companies with poor credit ratings may 
not find the leasing razzmatazz so easy to 
arrange. Wary that the regulations could 
wind up leading to a wholesale corporate 
raid on the Treasury, officials in the de- 
partment last week issued temporary rules 
that could sharply restrict, if not actually 
prevent, a number of firms with low credit 
ratings from taking advantage of the leas- 
ing opportunities. That could prove bad 
news for companies like Chrysler, Ford 
and International Harvester, which have 
all been looking forward to raising cash by 
selling off investment tax credits. More fi- | 
nancially sound companies should experi- 
ence no such problems. 

If all the paper shuffling does eventu- 
ally result in boosts in business invest- 
ment, the program will clearly have been 
worth the trouble. On the other hand, for 
many of the accountants and lawyers who 
expected to suffer under the new Presi- 
dent’s deregulation drive, the provisions 
are nothing less than a new lease on life. ™ 
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Removes 
those unwante 











in seconds. 





When you use an IBM Elec- 
tronic 75 Typewriter, you'll 
never be embarrassed by un- 
sightly typing errors again. 

At the touch of a button, you 
can automatically rid yourself of 
a character, a word, even an en- 
tire line —with no telltale signs. 

But that’s not all. 

The IBM Electronic 75 Type- 
writer also offers you automatic 
indents, centering, underlining, 
and column layout. 

You also get a memory that 
can store up to 7,500 charac- 
ters. (With optional memory: 


dl 





15,500 characters. ) 

So when you have something 
to retype, the typewriter auto- 
matically types it. 

What do all these features 
mean to you? 

They mean that your work 
can look perfect ina matter of | 
seconds. 

And when your work looks | 
perfect, you can never look bad. | 

To order call JBM Direct at 
the toll-free numbers below. Or, | 
for a free demonstration call 


your local IBM Office Products 





Division Representative. fs 


Free demonstration 
For a free demonstration of the IBM Electronic 
75 Typewriter, write today to: IBM Office 
Products Division, 400 Parson's Pond Drive/ 
Dept. 804 L, Franklin Lakes, N.J. 07417 


NAME 


TITLE 





COMPANY ——___  ___— 


STREET ADDRESS ——___________—_ 


crTy 





STATE... hl F 


BUSINESS PHONE 











Call /BM Direct 800-631-5582 Ext. 4. In New Jersey 800-352-4960 Ext. 4. 


In Hawaii/Alaska 800-526-2484 Ext. 4. 
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Battle of the Bumpers 








Automakers and insurers clash on crash standards 


S implicity is a virtue shared by few gov- 
ernment regulations. Yet the concept 
of crash standards for car bumpers has 
seemed like sweet reason itself. If sheet 
metal crumples on impact, why not re- 
quire automakers to build tougher bump- 
| ers? That was the thinking behind Con- 
gress’s directing the National Highway 
Traffic Safety Administration in 1972 to 
order stronger bumpers on U.S. cars. Now 
the NHTSA wonders whether its standards 
are too costly to manufacturers and car 
| owners and is mulling whether to roll 
them back. This has set consumer and in- 
surance groups to howling while Detroit is 
cheering. 
The standards now in force require 
both front and rear bumpers to be able to 
tolerate a 5-m.p.h. thud without damage 


culations. In April the NHTSA reversed it- 
self and declared that the current regula- 
tions might not actually save consumers 
any money atall. Reason: new data from a 
household survey convinced the NHTSA 
that drivers are in fact involved in fewer 
low-speed crashes than had initially been 
assumed, and thus have been paying for 
improved bumpers that most do not really 
need. 

Last week the NHTSA held the first of 


| two public hearings on nine different al- 


A 1982 Pontiac strikes a metal barrier at 5 m.p.h. 


ternative proposals that the agency has 
now put forward to relax or eliminate its 
impact standards, and insurance groups 
are incensed at all of them. Says Brian 
O'Neill, head of research for the Insur- 
ance Institute for Highway Safety: “Re- 
scinding this regulation would cost the 





during a test 





™No matter where we come out, we will be raked over the coals for being anticonsumer. - 


to the car body and with only minor dings 
| in the bumper. Safety is not affected much 
one way or the other at such low speeds, 
but car owners say that the better bumpers 
lead to fewer, and smaller, repair bills. In- 
surance companies argue that as a result, 
collision coverage rates for drivers are as 
much as 20% lower than they would oth- 
erwise be. The NHTSA itself evaluated the 
cost effectiveness of its standard twice un- 
der the Carter Administration and each 
time came up with different findings, with 
net saving to consumers ranging from $11 
to $39 during the life of the car. 

Even so, the Reagan Administration, 
as part of its drive to reduce the regulatory 
burden on the U.S. auto industry, asked 
the agency to take another look at the cal- 


public a lot of money. This is an example 
of cost-benefit analysis producing any an- 
swer you want.” Adds Wayne Sorenson, 
research vice president of State Farm In- 
surance: “The current standard is work- 
ing. We are worried that cost consider- 
ations and competition may force 
manufacturers to begin putting fragile. 
cosmetic bumpers on cars all over again.” 

On the other hand, automakers are 
pleased. The companies have long main- 
tained that impact-resistant bumpers are 
not only costly to make, but so heavy that 
the extra weight takes miles off a car’s fuel 
economy. General Motors contends that 
cutting the current standard in half, to 2.5 
m.p.h. for both front and rear bumpers, 
would reduce the sticker price by $40 as 





well as save $50 to $60 in gasoline bills over 
the life of the car. Automakers were also 
cheered last week when the Administra- 
tion took another deregulatory step that 
they have urged, and scrapped the require- 
ment that 1983-model cars come equipped 
with either automatic seat belts or so-called 
passive restraint airbags that inflate upon 
impactand protect passengers in crashes. 
The safety agency denies that its 
bumper move constitutes buckling under 
to Detroit. But, concedes Associate Ad- 
ministrator Barry Felrice, “the timing is 
awful. No matter where we come out, we 
will be raked over the coals for being anti- 
consumer.” Whatever action the NHTSA 
does decide upon, the autoindustry will still 
not be able toretool completely for new and 
cheaper bumpers until at least the 1985- 
model year a 


Money Machine 


British inflation beater 





A s the printers at the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing know only too well, 
one thing more inflation means is more pa- 
per money in circulation. To keep up with 
demand, the bureau last year worked three 
shifts a day, six days a week, cranking out 
4 billion pieces of paper currency. With de- 
mand expected to grow ata rate of 5% an- 
nually even in the unlikely event that infla- 
| tion falls to zero, the Government has gone 
shopping for ways to increase the produc- 
tivity ofits printing operation 

The best solution seems to be to phase 
out the bureau’s old and cumbersome 
presses, which can print 8,000 32-bill 
sheets per hr. but on only one side ofa sheet 
at a time. After the ink dries, the sheets 
have to be flipped over and run through the 
presses all over again. Instead, the bureau 
would prefer a press that can print on both 
sides at once, thereby effectively doubling 
output. 

Paper currency the world over is 
printed by a process known as intaglio, 
which forces the ink directly into the pa- 
per under heavy pressure and thereby 
makes counterfeiting difficult. This gives 
the currency a texture and feel that ordi- 
nary presses cannot easily duplicate, Un- 
fortunately, no printing-press manufac- 
turer in the U.S. makes an intaglio press of 
the sort the bureau wants, so it has turned 
to Britain, a nation with enormous experi- 
ence in printing inflated currency, to cus- 
tom-design a press for the job. 

Last month the bureau awarded a 
| $225,000 feasibility study of the task to the 
venerable Bristol manufacturing firm of 
Masson Scott Thrissell Engineering Ltd 
If a design can be perfected, the bureau 
hopes to begin phasing in as many as sev- 
en of the new presses, at a cost of $3 mil- 
lion each, as soon as 1983. That could add 
$21 million to the deficit side of the U.S 
balance of payments, stimulate infla- 
| tion—and, well, boost America’s need for 
British presses. a 
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Tough ’82 Ford Vans... 
out front with inner 
space! Leaders 

Tee erehulere (eh 

Ford's engine-forward 

fo [="J[e [pei(-.e|(-.-8 @] 10) @) (=) 
space and cargo space 
with payloads up to 2¥ 
fons, More Ford Vans 
fol(= Rea Bini-me.elemolelel', 
than any other make!* 
Ask your Ford Dealer 
about Ford’s Extended 
Service Plan. 


EXCELLENT ESTIMATED 
VAN MILEAGE RANGE 


26 48) 1043 (722) 


EST EPA EST EST 
HWY" EST. HWY. MILES* 
MPG MILES 


Std, 491 (300 CID) Std, 224-gal. tank 
Six with optional —_ plus optional 18-gol 
overdrive aux. tank on 138-in 
transmission wb. Total: 40.1 gal 


**Compare these estimates with others 


bole Mariictelel-MelueMiellel-Buleh Meigs log 
pending on speed, distance and 
weather. Actual highway mileage and 
range will probably be less than esti- 

ilel co MOrelfoligeR-llel Blom lollel 
superiority due to larger gas tank size 
tather than better fuel economy. 


Based on R: L. Polk & Co. cumulative 
registrations as of July,1980 


Ford Parcel Van 
(top): 12- or 14-ft. body, 
GVWR's to 4,535 kg. 
(10,000 Ibs.). 


Roomy! Ford's 
ale] iat (ola Ve lvone(—a 
sign makes moving 
around easy. 
r Van: 20 in. 
longer inside than 
regular vans. 


FORD ECONOLINE 


FORD DIVISION © Gord > 





ny that broke 
the sound barrier. 


Until Sony introduced the Walkman (a stereo cassette 
player about the size of a cassette), there was no way to 
hear quality sound reproduction this good unless you 
bought a ticket to Carnegie Hall, or sat home with an 
expensive component stereo. 

Unfortunately, it was impossible to ski, jog, roller-skate 
or take a walk in a concert hall or your living room. 

That is why on November 1, 1979, the Walkman took a 
historic step forward by combining incredible sound with 
total portability. What followed can only be describedasa 
Sonic Boom. THE WALKMAN 


THE ONE AND ONLY 


© 1961 Sony Corporation of America Sony and Walkman are trademarks of Sony Corporation. Models shown WM-II with MDR-4LIS headphones, and SRF-40W 
SRF-40W supplied with MDR-4L! headphones (not shown) 











COURVOISIER. THE COGNAC OF NAPOLEON 





Make bread with an Apple. 

Even if your company has a big computer 
system, you could probably do your job 
betterfastersmarter with an Apple Personal 
Computer sitting on your desk. 

Which is why Pete Zezima thought it 
would be a fine idea to put Apples in almost 
every department at Pepperidge Farm. 

Marketing/sales managers use them for 
forecasting and sales analysis. 








Financial managers use them to spot 





trends and plan contingencies. 

Production/planning 
managers use them for cost 
analysis and scheduling — 
and even to figure out how 
many apples a other kind) should go in 
those delicious turnovers. 

Of course, Apples wouldnt replace the 
big computers most companies need to operate. 

But they do put computing power in the 
hands of the individual. And this helps mana- 
gers do their jobs faster and more efficiently. 

Apple invented the personal computer 
and specializes in nothing but. Theres more 
software available for Apples than for any other 
system you can buy. And Apple has the most 
full service dealers in the industry. 

Get in touch with one. 

And learn how to make dough and save 
bread atthe same time. , 


The personal computer. @goppie 








Disappears rather quickly, doesn’t it. 








Centennial at Symphony 


= | Music —s 





Boston celebrates with a bash—and world premieres 


Mass Rostropovich was there, 
wrapping his cello in a warm Rus- 
sian bear hug as he dashed off two move- 
ments of a Haydn concerto. Violinists 
Itzhak Perlman and Isaac Stern were on 
hand too, the picture of collegial convivi- 
ality in a Vivaldi double concerto Sopra- 
no Leontyne Price, the diva di tutte le dive 
sang arias by Verdi, Richard Strauss and 
Puccini with resplendent warmth and 
freshness. And there was Pianist Rudolf 
Serkin, happily singing along as he per- 
formed in Beethoven's Choral Fantasy. At 
the end, Isaac Stern struck up Happy 
Birthday, and 2,600 fashionably dressed 
folk in Symphony Hall joined in 

The occasion for this glittering gather- 
ing of musical talent last week was the 
100th anniversary of the Boston Sy mpho- 
ny Orchestra. The gala concert, televised 
in Europe (and to be broadcast in the U.S 
by PBS on Nov. 4), was followed four days 
later, on the actual centennial day, with a 
performance of Beethoven's Symphony 
No. 9 on the Boston Common. led by 
Music Director Seiji Ozawa, 46, before 
40,000 listeners from Brockton to Beacon 
Hill 

When Georg Henschel gave the first 
downbeat on Oct. 22, 1881, he brought to 
life the dream of Major Henry Lee Hig- 
ginson—Civil War veteran, philanthro- 
pist, amateur musician and founder of the 
| Boston Symphony. Under a succession of 
Germanic conductors the young orchestra 
survived and flourished, moving into its 
incomparable home, Symphony Hall, in 
1900. The modern, French-Russian char- 
acter of the B.S.O. dates back to 1918, with 
Conductors Henri Rabaud, Pierre Mon- 
teux and, most important, Serge Kousse- 
vitzky. During his 25-year reign—from 
1924 to 1949—Koussevitzky presented 
125 world premieres, aggressively sup- 
porting American music and taking a 
whole generation of composers, including 
such disparate figures as Aaron Copland 
and Howard Hanson, under his wing. 
Continuing this tradition, the B.S.O. is cel- 
ebrating its birthday by commissioning 
twelve new works from leading interna- 
tional composers; after all, this is the or- 
chestra responsible for such masterpieces 
as Barték’s Concerto for Orchestra and 
Stravinsky’s Symphony of Psalms. 

Given the BS.O.’s French-Russian 
schooling—taught principally by Mon- 
teux, Koussevitzky and Charles Munch— 
it is not surprising that its virtues are bril- 
liance and color, enhanced by characteris- 
tic American precision. Ozawa, music di- 
rector since 1973, describes the sound as 
“very exact, very clean. It uses subtlety 
rather than power. It is very colorful.” The 








and the orchestral showpieces of Strauss. 
Holst and Respighi very well, especially in 
the flattering confines of Symphony Hall 
Musicians agree that the acoustical 
warmth of the auditorium contributes to 
the orchestra's quality. “It gives a rich am- 
ber sound to the strings,” notes Boston 
Pops Conductor John Williams. Agrees 
Ozawa: “The hall does something to the 
timbre.” 

The B.S.O. is weaker in earlier music, 
tending to be sluggish and bottom heavy 
when it should be more refined and ele- 
gant. In recent weeks, performances of 
Schubert's “Unfinished” Symphony, Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 8 and Mozart's 
Symphony No. 28 have all been marred 














lems that have afflicted other major sym- 
phonic ensembles and presents the image 
of a happy family. Says Bassoonist Sher- 
man Walt: “It’s a treat to play here.” In a 
town saddled with the perennially flawed 
Red Sox, the B.S.O. is a winner. 
Ranking orchestras is a dubious busi- 
ness, but it would be incorrect to say the 
Boston Symphony is the best in the U:S., 
or even that there is a Big Five any more 
The Cleveland Orchestra, under Lorin 
Maazel, has become the most beautifully 
balanced American ensemble, with the 
richest, warmest sound. The sheer virtuos- 
ity of Sir Georg Solti’s Chicago Symphony 
is without peer domestically, whatever 
Solti’s interpretive excesses. The other 
two members of the Big Five are the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, once magnificent but 
facing an uncertain future in the hands of 
its new music director, Riccardo Muti. 
and the New York Philharmonic, a tem- 
peramental band, even under Zubin 





Celebrators Price, Perlman, Ozawa, Stern; Serkin and Rostropovich at the piano 





A glittering array of talent and, at the end, an impromptu chorus of Ha ppy Birthday. 


by Ozawa’s ponderous interpretations. 
Ozawa’s depth has long been questioned, 
and he is generally much more successful 
with the romantic warhorses or even mod- 
ern pieces—as he was with the world pre- 
miere of Robert Starer’s lean but melodic 
Violin Concerto and Tchaikovsky's noisy 
Francesca da Rimini—than he is with the 
classical repertory. 


T*: Boston Symphony is regularly in- 
cluded in the list of “Big Five” U.S. or- 
chestras. It provides employment for 102 
musicians year round—including, since 
1938, summers at Tanglewood, its magical 
retreat in the Berkshires—extensive tour- 
ing, recording contracts, television ap- 
pearances both as the B.S.O. and its 
lighter alter ego, the Pops. The orchestra 


B.S.O. plays great romantic symphonies | has also largely escaped the labor prob- 
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Mehta, that rarely deserves to be included | 


in such fast company. There are worthy, 


even splendid, orchestras in such cities as 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo, Washington, D.C., and San Fran- 
cisco that do not deserve also-ran status | 
Still, the B.S.O.’s claims to fame are 
strong. Like the greatest symphonic 
organizations, it has a noble tradition | 
and a distinctive sound. Its‘ home-town 
appeal extends from the white-haired la- 
dies who sip cranberry juice at intermis- 
sion of the Friday afternoon concerts to 
the young physicists and computer scien- | 
tists who fill the hall on Saturday evening 
Isaac Stern, in a birthday greeting, was 
right when he called it “a great Boston 
tradition that continues to enrich our 
nation.” —By Michael Walsh. Reported by 
Barry Hillenbrand/Boston 
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Looking for That October Magic 





Who can claim hero’s status in the 1981 World Series? 


ne of the enduring charms of base- 

ball—and baseball's charms have had 
to endure a lot lately—is that practically 
every October, virtually without exception, 
one player is singled out for a mystical mo- 
ment. He may be quite a remarkable play- 
er, like Reggie Jackson, or quite an unre- 
markable one, like Gene Tenace. For 
Pittsburgh’s Roberto Clemen- 
te, 1971 was a long overdue mo- 
ment in the sun. For fellow Pi- 
rate Willie Stargell, 1979 was a 
well-deserved moment in the 
twilight ofa magnificent career. 

In every case, something 
beyond physical skills seems to 
have been involved. Not even 
Jackson could swing at the first 
deliveries by three different 
pitchers and knock all three 
balls out of the park, as he did 
against Los Angeles in the 
game that clinched the 1977 
World Series for the New York 
Yankees, without suspecting 
that his own ability had been 
fortified with some special mo- 
mentary magic. And what 
about those catches that Balti- 
more’s Brooks Robinson made 
at third base against Cincin- 
nati in 1970? 

Yankee Third Baseman 
Graig Nettles started out mak- 
ing them in this Series, and that 
is largely how New York 
jumped off with two quick 
wins. Jackson, “Mr. October,” 
dropped out of the starting 

lineup when he went lame ear- 


ly in the playoff sweep against Dodger Third Baseman Ron Cey's diving catch in game three 





Oakland, and Nettles came on with both 
bat and glove. Then he too was sidelined. 
October stars were falling like leaves. 
When the Series opened, it looked as if 
the man with the magic might be Bob 
Watson, 35, a fine but little-heralded play- 
er with losing teams for many years. Wat- 
son hit a three-run homer in his first Series 








at-bat and later added a single in a 5-3 
Yankee victory; next day, he had two hits 
and knocked in another run in a 3-0 tri- 
umph. Or was the man with the magic 
Yankee Relief Pitcher Goose Gossage? 
The Goose saved both of the Yankee wins 
in New York. That gave him six saves and 
no earned runs in the post-season—not 
very far from magic. 

When the teams moved from The 
Bronx to Chavez Ravine, Watson 
homered in the second inning of game 
three off the Dodgers’ rookie, Fernando 
Valenzuela, 20, and subsequently doubled. 

uri But Fernando hung on for a 
gritty 5-4 victory, and Los An- 
geles Manager Tommy La- 
sorda exclaimed: “This is the 
year of Fernando!” The Mexi- 
can ace was wild, and the pres- 
sure of pitching with too little 
rest between playoff emergen- 
cies finally seemed to show. 
But so did something else. Sec- 
ond Baseman Davey Lopes de- 
fined it: “Character.” It may be 
that Dodger Third Baseman 
Ron Cey too has been touched 
with a bit of this magic. He hit 
a three-run homer and made a 
diving catch of a double-play 
bunt. 

Watson, Valenzuela, Net- 
ues, Cey, Gossage. Any others? 
“Tl make my contribution,” 
swore Yankee Slugger Dave 
Winfield, who went hitless 
through four games. The hob- 
bled Jackson came back from 
the bench to get two singles 
and a homer in the fourth 
game, but that was not enough 
to prevent the Dodgers from 
winning 8-7 and tying the Se- 
ries at two games apiece. “Not 
many days left in October,” 


brooded Reggie. = 





A Race for High Rollers 


66 A ‘ridiculous go-kart track,” sniffed the Milan newspaper 
A La Gazzetta dello Sport. Thrown up on a parking lot in 
just 45 days, the 2.3-mile, 14-turn course does beara certain re- 
semblance to its kiddie cousin. It was built by Caesars Palace, 
the gaudy hotel and casino, as part of a $7 million effort to 
establish Formula One racing in Las Vegas. “Everything we 
do,” a Caesars V.P. declared, “is designed to bring in gamblers. 
Major sports events bring-good customers—high rollers.” 
The track acquitted itself fairly well in its first test. The 
top eight finishers averaged more than 96 m.p.h., faster than 
established events in Monaco and Montreal. The fifth-place 
finish by Brazilian Nelson Piquet was enough to give him the 
1981 world championship. As for high rollers, Sports Book 
Manager Jimmy Vaccaro observed: “The race just doesn’t 
draw the breed of gambler the fights do. Boxing people bet 
everything; a race fan plays twenty-one with his wife.” 








GEORGE OLSON 








An aerial view of the track Caesars built in 45 days 

















“A CAMERA CAN TURN AVIDEO CASSETTE 
RECORDER INTO AN INSTANT HOME 


“MOVIE? MACHINE” 


“As a longtime video tape fan, 
I'm pleased that Magnavox is 
helping people better under- 
stand and enjoy VCR.” 
—Leonard Nimoy 


Think of all the 
excitement. 

Shooting your own 
video tape “movies” 
of a family wedding, # 
graduation, birth- 
day, or holiday 
party and then 
being able to immediately share 
the results. 

You can do it when you have 
a video/sound camera—like one 
of our Chromavue® models—and 
one of our lightweight portable 
video cassette recorders. Together 
they take the place of a traditional 
home movie outfit. With one im- 
portant exception. With a VCR 
system, you never have to wait 
for expensive film processing. 
VCR “movies” are ready for 
instant viewing. And if they 
don’t turn out the way you hoped 
for, you can reshoot on the spot. 
A COMPLETE LINE: 
acon ie romans 
Your Magnavox dealer knows 
video tape backward and forward, 
inside and out. He can help you 









decide what features you really 
need to have to get started. And 
what, for you, might be unnec- 
essary. Plus he’s ready to 
answer any video tape 
questions you may have on 
your mind. 

Chromavue cameras and 
portable recorders are only 
part of the Magnavox 
VCR line. We also 

have four different 
} table models if you 
mainly want a VCR 
to record up to six full hours 
of broadcasted program- 
ming off your TV set. Or play 
prerecorded movies, other 
types of entertainment, or 
information whenever you 
choose to see it. 

Another important decision 
your Magnavox dealer can help 
you with is deciding whether to 
buy a basic VCR or a program- 
mable one. 

Programmability can be an 
important feature if you spend a 
lot of time away from home and 
want to record broadcasts. Our 
VCRs range from a 24-hour timer 
unit up to our top-of-the-line 
programmable model that lets 
you automatically record seven 
different TV events over a 14- 


VCR IRQ 
‘ in our informative 
MADE buyers’ guide. It's free 


| Wate) 






day period. Or the unattended 
recording of one event at the 
same time every week. For up to 
six hours per tape. 

FREE HOW TO BUY VCR BOOK. 

This ad has only a few of the basic 
facts you need to know before 
you buy a VCR. Portable or table- 
top. With or without camera. 

» Programmable or not. 
} You'll find all the facts 


for the asking at your 
Magnavox dealer. 
It even has a tear- 
' out Shopping Guide 
, to help you evaluate 
) VCR equipment 
" before you buy. 

Pick up your free copy soon. 
And check out the complete 
Magnavox VCR line. See how 
easy —and rewarding — entering 
the world of VCR can be with 
the help of your Magnavox dealer. 
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Study Downplays 
Nonsmoker Risk 







Non- 7 4 
on-smoker cancer ‘risk’ questioned | 


Effect of smoki 
on others doubted New study contradicts non-smokers’ risk 


Several months ago, headlines around the world serious questions about it. 


trumpeted alarming news. A Japanese study Second, because Lawrence Garfinkel, the statis- 
was claiming that non-smoking wives of smokers tical director of the American Cancer Society who 
had a higher risk of lung cancer because of their is opposed to smoking, published a report covering 
husbands’ tobacco smoke. That scared a lot of 17 years and nearly 200,000 people in which he 
people and understandably so, if this claim was indicated that “second-hand” smoke has insignifi- 
the last word. cant effect on lung cancer rates in nonsmokers. 
But now new headlines have appeared. First, For more information on this important public 
because several apparent errors are reported to issue, write Scientific Division, The Tobacco 


have been found in the Japanese study—raising Institute, 1875 I St, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


BEFORE YOU BELIEVE HALF THE STORY, 
GET THE WHOLE STORY. 





















Martin and Peters giving their “happy feet” a try in Pennies 


“Learning to tap dance at 
35 is like having a truck run 
over you every day. It’s real 
punishment,” says Steve Martin 
of the nine-month regimen of 
instruction he endured for the 
film Pennies from Heaven. The 
musical drama, scheduled for 
Christmas release, is based on 
a 1978 BBC series and not the 
breezy 1936 Bing Crosby pic- 
ture. Steve plays a_ hapless 
sheet-music vendor who wants 
to live in a world “where the 
songs come true.”” Co-star Ber- 
nadette Peters, 31, Steve's oft 
reported main squeeze off- 
stage, provides the love inter- 
est. With Depression-era re- 
cordings backing them on the 
soundtrack, the dapper duo lip- 
their way through 15 


sync 
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songs and six lavish production 
numbers. As for the dancing, 
says Peters: “At least I got to 
use my own feet.’ 


It was a wonder that James 
Cagney, 82, wound up in the 
same photograph with the gen- 
tleman to his right, Baseball 
Commissioner Bowie Kuhn, 54 
The veteran actor 
throw out the ceremonial first 
ball at last week’s World Series 
opener. Then Kuhn invoked a 
policy that excludes actors and 
politicians from “first-ball cer- 
emonies,”” and substituted for- 
mer Yankee Great Joe Di Mag- 
gio, 66. Fans and _ press 
protested so loudly that Kuhn, 
with unaccustomed nimble- 


was set to 


ness, swiftly re-evaluated Cag- 
ney as “a national treasure” 
and gave his blessing for him to 
throw out the first ball of the 
second game. When Cagney fi- 
nally delivered his pitch, it was 
a Yankee-Doodle dandy 


s 

A group of refugees from a 
fancy Dungeons & Dragons 
tournament? Nope, just James 
Mason, Olivia Hussey, Anthony 
Andrews and Lysette Anthony in 
period garb for the CBS-TV mov- 
ie Ivanhoe, due to air in Febru- 
ary. The Sir Walter Scott novel 
of religious prejudice inspired 
the 1952 MGM classic with 
Robert Taylor and Elizabeth Tay- 
lor. Olivia must now contend 
with the memory of Liz’s smol- 
dering Rebecca, but she doesn't 





Kuhn and Cagney warming up before second game of the World Series Watt protesters with petitions 


Mason, Hussey, Andrews and Anthony in their Ivanhoe finery 









want to hear about Ol’ Laven- 
der Eyes. Huffs Hussey: “I don’t 
follow in anyone’s footsteps.” 


It was, according to Joseph 
Fontaine, 48, president of the Si- 
erra Club, the largest citizens 
petition ever presented to Con- 
gress. Its message: “Interior 
Secretary James Watt must go.” 
Last week the 240,000-member 
environmental organization 
backed by representatives of 
similar “green vote’ groups 
brought that petition to the 
steps of the Capitol. There the 
50 bundles, containing some I.1 
million names, were accepted 
by House Majority Leader Tip 
O'Neill and California Demo- 
cratic Senator Alan Cranston. As 
for the subject of all this wrath? 
Watt, 43, was out on the hus 
tings staging his own “green 
campaign—drumming up Re- 
publican funds for next year's 
congressional elections 


By E. Graydon Carter 


A ET 


On the Record 


Henry Fonda, 76, recalling an old 
date with Lucille Ball: “If I'd be- 
haved, they might have named 
that studio Henrylu.” 


Ed Koch, 56, New York mayor 
debating over which Demo- 
cratic candidate he will sup- 
port in 1984 for the presidency 

If I support Ted Kennedy, there 
would be cruises, jet-set partics 
and long, lazy summers atl 
Hyannis Port. If I were to sup- 
port Fritz Mondale, there would 
be winter in Minnesota. It’s a 
tough choice.” 
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Swinging into fitness, women in an aerobic dance class in California work out to the pop sound of Neil Diamond singing You Baby 


COVER STORY 
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America Shapes Up 


One, two, ugh, groan, splash: get lean, get taut, think 


That is the true myth of America. She 
starts old, old, wrinkled and writhing in an 
old skin. And there is a gradual sloughing 
off of the old skin, towards a new youth 

D.H. Lawrence 


t 7:15 a.m. Audley White, 52, 

watches the Today show, an 

American morning ritual. But 

with a difference: the youthful- 
looking information systems manager 
views the program on a convenient moni- 
tor while he pounds out the miles on a mo- 
torized treadmill at the Xerox Corporate 
Fitness Center in Stamford, Conn. On his 
daily jog, White is surrounded by a 
$61,000 mechanical sculpture garden of 
chrome, leather and cable: stationary bi- 
cycles, cross-country skiing simulators, 
rowing machines, Nautilus weight sta- 
tions and racks of dumbbells positioned 
around the spacious, brown-carpeted 
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gym. Down a hallway hung with modern 
paintings are whirlpool baths and a sun- 
ning room studded with ultraviolet and in- 
fra-red lamps. Near by: offices for a physi- 
cian and a full-time exercise physiologist 

Not long into his daily workout, White 
has soaked through his T shirt, embla- 
zoned XHMP—Xerox Health Manage- 
ment Program. His face is mottled with 
exertion, his eyes narrowed to the 1,000- 
yard stare of a man at the limit of endur- 
ance. Beta endorphins, chemicals released 
by the body during sustained strenuous 
exercise, calm his nerves, suppress his ap- 
petite and relieve his pain. Increased 
blood circulation as a result of the exercise 
may improve White's heart muscle. Such 
are the small miracles of activity: insur- 
ance factors in a stressful and sedentary 
life 

Though the $700,000 Xerox program 
is not compulsory for executives, partici- 


public in favor of more important pursuits 


gorgeous 


pation is a route to faster promotion 
through the ranks. At the invisible end of 
the treadmill a vice presidency may be 
waiting. In the last mile of his workout, 
as his $40 running shoes echo on the 
treadmill, White resembles a movie hero 
the young man who wrestles with the 
hand of a huge clock. If it strikes 12, the 
heroine will be decapitated or the dyna- 
mite will explode. Audley White has ex- 
tracted a similar victory over the inevita- 
ble: time 

As recently as 20 years ago for most 
people, the body was hardly more than an 
interesting mass somewhere down there 
below the head. It could be barricaded in 
gray flannel and wantonly pleased in 
steak houses and French restaurants. If 
the body belonged to Clint Eastwood or 
Sophia Loren, it was interesting. Other- 
wise, except in bed, it was ignored by the 
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Pumping corporate iron in Stamford, Conn., Xerox executives manage their muscles in the company’s elaborate fitness center 


like winning the space race or building the 
New Society. Of course, Muscle Man 
Charles Atlas beckoned to boys from ads 
in comic books (Don’t let bullies kick sand 
in your face, weakling) and a few grown- 
ups even lifted weights at Vic Tanny’s. By 
the early ‘70s, however, a sweeping 
change was literally afoot. At a cocktail 
party, the old-fashioned kind with fat- 
laced canapés and spirituous liquors, some 
gaunt, counterculture Ph.D. brandished 
his glass of club soda and announced 
“The body is the temple of the soul!” 

It did not matter that the notion was 
as old as ancient Greece, as recent as the 
1910 Boy Scouts Official Handbook; 
Americans make a specialty of reinvent- 
ing the wheel every decade or so. The phi- 
losophy seized folks overnight, and the 
sport.of mass running had begun. Subur- 
banites jogged like herds of oestrous ga- 
zelles down side streets. Marriages were 
threatened when one spouse trained for a 
marathon and never arrived home for an 
evening meal. Dinner itself became a lean 
affair of crudités and boiled fish. Execu- 
tives could be seen pumping iron like but- 
toned-down Schwarzeneggers. For a 
while it seemed to be a fad, one more in- 
stantaneous American fixation like the 
twist or the Hula-Hoop. The U.S., after 
all, had become the country of spectator 
sports, hadn't it? Walking was all but un- 
American. Long-distance running was for 
Europeans. “It'll never last,” said the wise 
guys over the second martini at the bar 
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Surprise, fellas. The fitness boom has 
grown for a decade, and improving the 
body has become an enduring, and per- 
haps historically significant, national ob- 
session. These days, even the wise guys or- 
der a second Perrier. On any given day in 
the Republic this year, a record 70 million 
Americans—almost half the adult popu- 
lation—will practice some form of corpo- 
real self-betterment. The figure is a star- 
tling one: in 1960 only 24% worked out 
Paring it, preening it, pumping it up and 
pounding it down, the body national is be- 





Staying ahead of the Me generation 


ing rejuvenated with a relentless impa- 
tience, slimmed with a fanatic dedication 
On jogging tracks, in diet clinics and 
health restaurants and on the operating 
tables of plastic surgeons, a wholesale at- 
tempt to transform the body is avidly pur- 
chased with VISA and MasterCard 


he shopping spree is a wild one 

The market for all kinds of sport 

shoes alone has reached $1 billion 

although perhaps a third of those 
are worn for fashion rather than fitness, in 
itself a commentary on contemporary val- 
ues. While a fraction of these expenditures 
is not fitness related, Americans also spent 
$5 billion on health foods and vitamins; 
roughly $50 million for diet and exercise 
books; $1 billion on cosmetic surgery; an- 
other $6 billion for diet drinks and $240 
million for barbells and aerobic dance 
programs. Health clubs and corporate fit- 
ness centers add another $5 billion, sport- 
ing togs and gear $8 billion, gadgetry— 
from water filters and orthopedic shoe in- 
serts ($150 a pair) to stop watches—$1 bil- 
lion more. Bicycling has rolled to $1 bil- 
lion in annual sales. Equipment for 
enthusiasts ranges from a Raleigh Rapide 
($165) toa $2,000 Gios Torino, plus plastic 
helmets and even eyeglasses with rear- 
view mirrors. The latest boom: distance 
swimming, which already accounts for 
another $1 billion in swimming pools, 
goggles, fins, etc. Even walking has be- 
come a fitness fad. Major sport shoe com- 
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Breaking away: retirees in Arizona work out on their tricycles 


panies such as Nike and Etonic will be 
pacing the market with new models rang- 
ing from $55 to $70. The almost new field 
of sports medicine is now a legitimate $2 
billion specialty. The total bill by year’s 
end: more than $30 billion. The surest in- 
dicator of the current dominance of fitness 
was the flood of applicants for the twelfth 
New York City Marathon last Sunday 
New York Road Runner’s Club President 
Fred Lebow spent $1,000 out of his own 
pocket a decade ago, when 233 mara- 
thoners entered the event. This year 
25,000 runners applied for 16,000 places 
Replete with controversy over misman- 
agement and under-the-table payments to 
top amateurs, the race garnered the ulti- 
mate American status symbol of sport: a 
national television contract on which ABC 
expects to spend $750,000. Says one of the 
original running gurus and fitness authors, 
Dr. George Sheehan: “Any time we have 
the money and the time to do things, we 
get back to the body.” 

Much more than mere leisure must be 
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fueling this run for the money, however 
Today a record 30 million confirmed run- 
ners are lapping about the U.S. Thirteen 
million biceps builders are working out in 
the 5,000 health clubs built in the U.S.; 
20 million overweight Ameri- 
cans—and 20 million more 
who believe they are—will join 
in the battle of the bulge by di- 
eting this year; and an alltime 
high of 440,000 patients will 
elect cosmetic surgery to fresh- 
en their features and tuck in 
their tummies. As if to give the 
surprisingly durable trend an 
official fillip, President and 
Mrs. Reagan have joined the 
race. A Universal-type weight- 
lifting machine has just been 
installed in a spare room of the 
White House family quarters 
for almost daily workouts 
Between the calorie count- 
ing and aerobic breathing, the 


yoga and the yogurt, the rolfing Shoes in 18 flavors 











Starting early: children hang out in West Junior Gym 


and the rope jumping, exercised Ameri- 
cans will admire their improved chassis in 
300 million sq. ft. of new mirrors. The re- 
flections of these new Adams and Eves 
glowing radiantly through the steam ris- 
ing from the hot tubs are pro- 
vocative indeed. They portend 
even more than they posture 
While Americans may seem 
younger, feel healthier and 
slimmer, the passion for mus- 
cularity reverberates in the 
country’s collective uncon- 
scious. More than waistlines 
may be getting leaner. In fact, 
the glorification of the body, 
the absorption with physical 
beauty, the passion for youth- 
fulness and health that are now 
part of everyday American life 
at home and on the job, are 
transforming the nation’s char- 
acter, like it or not 

A top executive of an in- 
vestment brokerage firm spoke 
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| either. A surgeon says, “It is Mr. and 


| yourself salvation and made its play- 








before a New York Society of Security 
Analysts group. The man was only 54 and 
intended to work for another decade. But 
during the question-and-answer period, 
he was challenged: When did he plan to 
step down? Shaken, he made an appoint- 
ment with a plastic surgeon for a face-lift- 
ing the next day. Such tales are often 
heard these days; it is as if the latest role 
model for success has become Oscar 
Wilde’s Dorian Gray. Fully 16% of pa- 


“tients tightening up their features with 


surgery are men, who once confined their 
transformations to hair transplants (still 
an $11 million business). The number 
of men seeking cosmetic surgery, as 
opposed to plastic surgery performed 
on burn and accident victims, is ex- 
pected to triple within five years, and 
the number of women may double. 

In a culture hipped on youth, 
face-lifting is becoming an economic 
survival tool. Says Robert Stevenson, 
58, a New York corporate interior 
designer who does not want to be 
forced into retirement: “If you're a 
dynamo but have gray hair, you won’t 
get the job.” Uplift by scalpel is not 
limited to white-collar occupations, 


Mrs. America who shop at K mart 
who are getting face-liftings.” New 
York cosmetic surgeons report a new 
class of patients—policemen, sanita- 
tion workers and truckers. 

That so many Americans should 
be transforming their features, and 
their futures, to compete for jobs and 
mates is a dramatic development af- 
ter postwar rich living and the auto- 
mobile had all but taken the country’s 
breath (and legs) away. But America 
has always had a weakness for do-it- 


time purposeful. On the prairie, lei- , 


sure hours consisted of quilting bees Sweatsulted 


and barn raisings. In New England, a 
relaxed weekend in the late 1800s 
was a practice muster of local fire compa- 
nies. The country has always blended its 
fun with self-improvement and dreaming 
up gimmicks large and small to help. In 
young democracies like the U.S., Alexis de 
Tocqueville wrote, “each generation is a 
new people.” The cult of youthfulness and 
the idea ofa fresh start have forged the na- 
tional character, 

Nowhere have fresh starts and new at- 
tempts to achieve fitness been more evi- 
dent than in the nation’s supermarket bas- 
ket and at the dinner table. Presbyterian 
Minister Sylvester Graham started the 
bulk wagon rolling in the 19th century 
with his famous cracker. Later Post and 
Kellogg began cleaning digestive systems 
with flakes of bran and corn in their Battle 
Creek, Mich., sanatoriums. With cheerful 
innocence, Americans have periodically 
embarked on reordering themselves, as 
well as the country and the world. The 
current obsession with the body can partly 
be seen as a diminished expression of the 
old or of unquenchable American opti- 











mism. “Here's for the plain old Adam, the 
simple genuine self against the whole 
world.” So Ralph Waldo Emerson toasted 
the American spirit. But the “old” Adam, 
that rugged and predatory individualist, 
in his current incarnation is caught in a di- 
lemma: how to survive an increasingly im- 
perfect, not to say hostile, environment. 
Says Charles Althafer, 49, of the Cen- 
ters for Disease Control in Atlanta: “Most 
folks are turned off by the disease of the 
month, by frightening reports on PCB and 
Love Canal. It makes them want to go 
home and suck their thumbs.” Disaster 


a 


24 


seems to threaten through disease or radi- 
ation or some vague Apocalypse Now that 
everyone fears but cannot give a face to. 
Some Americans still prepare for anarchy 
by retreating to the hills with automatic 
weapons, radiation detectors and the Roy- 
al Canadian Air Force Exercise Plans for 
Physical Fitness; a few have taken to stor- 
ing freeze-dried survival foods in their ga- 
rages for a well-fed Armageddon. 

People have become deeply suspicious 
of the food they eat. Convenience foods 
and the microwave ovens in which to pre- 
pare them have turned the supermarket 
into an additive minefield: saturated fat, 
nitrites, saccharin, sodium and caffeine. 
Shoppers pause, read package labels, 
searching for poisons real or suspected. 
Amid the latest warnings about salt, sug- 
ar, too much protein and assorted baneful 
additives, one current bestseller, Jane 
Brody's Nutrition Book, sensibly advo- 
cates a return to a down-home simplicity: 
meat, fish and milk in moderation, plenty 
of green and yellow vegetables, grain and 





socializing in Chicago's costly East Bank Club 
A secular cathedral to the glory of the body. 





some kind of fruit. “Mirror, mirror on the 
wall, what’s the most carcinogen-free of 
all?” Thousands of people have even 
abandoned markets, selecting organically 
grown guavas and “pure” rice in the na- 
tion’s 8,000 health-food outlets. 

One need not be a granola and bean- 
sprout faddist now to question processed 
foods. In the 60s, when Adelle Davis (Let's 


Eat Right to Keep Fit) preached against the | 


| dangers of good old American “enriched” 


white flour, she seemed no more than an- 
other village crank. Toconsumers obsessed 
with the astounding levels of sodium in pro- 


zanx_siacestan Cessed foods, claims Author Brody, 


the knowledge that two slices of Pep- 
peridge Farm white bread contain 
more sodium than a |-oz. bag of Lay’s 
potato chips is a mainstream Ameri- 
can fact of life. Label reading is not the 
passion ofa literary or political elite 


atural foods are also popular 
because they reputedly make 
folks look better. In the fitness 
game, appearances are de- 
ceivingly important. Looking good, 
whether for love or money, isa nation- 
@, alaim. “We'rejust madly brushing our 
teeth, shampooing, and holding our 
stomachs when we make love,”’ com- 
plains California Psychologist Mi- 
chael Evans. “We've made the ideal 
physical type one thatis really difficult 
to achieve.” 





cans are willing to admit it, especially 
the huddled and teeming masses try- 
ing to reduce. “Thighs, thighs, go 
away! Give them all to Doris Day!” 
Puffing, giggling matrons in lumpy 
leotards attempt toe touches while be- 
ing taped in a Hollywood studio. The 
electric-haired, slender cheerleader 
who puts the women through their 
paces (and chants) for an installment 
of his syndicated talk show is Richard 
Simmons, 33, the leading media star of 
fitness. 

Simmons’ weekday show is a chattery 
potpourri of exercise (“Tuck in those tush- 
ies, girls!”), diet tips (“Peanuts will make 
you full!) and cheery behavior-mod pat- 
ter. His Never-Say-Diet Book is No. 1 on 
the New York Times's bestseller list, 
where it has been lodged for 38 weeks. At 
5 ft. 7 in., 138 Ibs., Simmons seems a model 
of svelte fitness, but he knows whereof he 
sweats. As a boy in New Orleans, he sam- 
pled so many crépes suzette at the family’s 
restaurant that by his 18th birthday he 
weighed 268 Ibs. Then he found a note un- 
der his windshield wiper: “Fat people die 
young. Please don’t die.” Simmons lost 
112 Ibs. in 80 days. His fasting was so ex- 
treme that his hair fell out, and he was 
eventually hospitalized. 

Simmons represents a new breed of 
health instructor. Though his delivery is 
breezy, he exudes the compelling energy 
of a passionate convert. He has also 
grasped a central fact about new-wave fit- 
ness. America likes to think of itself as a 
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That may be so, but few Ameri- | 
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young nation, yet its average age is al- 
ready 30. Anxiety over that point, Sim- 
mons notes, is not confined to leisured ma- 
trons. The folks on food stamps and 
blue-collar men and women live with an 
unspoken fear of Wrinkle City. Says he: 
“People are scared of getting old. They be- 
lieve they won't have a sex life, they 
believe they won’t work, they believe 
they won't get any respect, they believe 
they'll be hard of hearing, and their teeth 








will fall out, and nobody will want them.” 
The aging are into fitness all right, but 
anyone who wants to feel really old has 
only to confront another statistic. The 
huge baby-boom generation, which statis- 
tically has already helped bulge out of 
shape various U.S. institutions, including 
schools and colleges, is now age 27 to 35. 
Most of the 76 million boomers are fin- 
ished with the drug culture and alterna- 
tive therapies. Instead, many of them have 
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| seized on fitness—ergo, older Americans 





jog in an attempt not to be pushed aside by 
an army of fresh, unlined faces running in 
their wake. For the 70s generation, leisure 
consisted of getting its head together. The 
reading list: Creative Divorce; Your Erro- 
neous Zones; The Baby Trap; Looking Out 
for No. One; How I Found Freedom in an 
Unfree World. That globulous body of 
quasi knowledge could only be critiqued 
by another title: The Culture of Narcis- 











Diet and Exercise Dangers 


All the instruments and experts agree that there are often 
painful pitfalls on the rigorous road to glowing health. Pick 
up a racket, and you run the risk of a sprained ankle, twisted 
knee or tennis elbow. Condition your heart by pumping over 
hill and dale on a racing bike with low-slung handle bars, and 
you can come up with chronic low back pain. Play softball 
and be prepared for torn knee ligaments and broken fingers. 

Though many different sports put a strain on the same 
parts of the body and result in the same injuries, some pro- 
duce their own peculiar ills. Golfers get twinges of golfer’s el- 
bow. Swimmer’s shoulder may catch up with anybody who 
favors the butterfly stroke. There is even something known as 
“dunk laceration syndrome” that 
strikes highflyers who slam the ball 
through the basket, hitting their 
hands against the hoop. 

At its best, exercise—particular- 
ly regular exercise—is good for the 
heart rate, blood pressure, respira- 
tion and metabolism. Says Jim Bar- 
nard, research cardiologist at 
U.C.L.A.; “It’s similar to tuning up 
your car’s engine to make the car run 
more efficiently.” Vigorous physical 
effort helps release tension too. But it 
can also doa lot of damage, especial- 
ly if the athlete is a neophyte or 
weekend warrior, both of whom tend 
to try to do too much too soon. 

The trouble usually starts when 
sudden demands are made on an unconditioned body. In ten- 
nis and basketball, the knees and ankles must accommodate 
quick stops and starts and lightning changes of direction. In 
jogging, the athlete's feet typically strike the ground 800 to 
1,000 times a mile, with an impact equivalent to about three 
times the body’s weight. The shock jolts the entire skeleton. 
Statistically, at least,every one ofthe nearly 30 million runners 
in the U.S. can expect some ailment. 

Besides forcing their bodies to perform beyond their ca- 
pabilities, many people have the Spartan belief that exercise 
will do no good unless it is pursued until the body aches. Says 
Gilbert Gleim of Lenox Hill Hospital’s Institute of Sports 
Medicine in Manhattan: “If you're training to be healthy, ex- 
ercise should never hurt.” A few simple precautions, sports 
specialists point out, can prevent many injuries. Choose an 
appropriate sport for your weight and body build and a/ways 
do warming-up and cooling-down exercises. 

Dieting poses a whole set of different hazards, especially 
the quickie weight-losing schemes that separate U.S. dieters 
from a few pounds each year. Among the current In diets are 
the Pritikin, the Atkins and the Beverly Hills Diet. Nutrition 
experts insist that many fad diets are not really diets at all but 
bizarre and temporary ways of depriving the subject of ade- 
quate nutrition. 
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At Pritikin’s center, dieters 
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The problem of course is that nobody can (or should) 
stick to such diets for a long time. Fads fail because they do 
not offer a diet people can live with. And that, actually, is a 
blessing. Most people do not stay on such diets long enough to 
do themselves any physical damage. But more than 80% of 
people who do lose weight by dieting tend to gain it back 
within a year. 

Fad diets are usually based on some nutritional fallacy. 
Of the currently popular regimes, the one that comes closest 
to being nutritionally acceptable is a low-fat diet recom- 
mended by Nathan Pritikin, somewhat similar to the one 
that people in underdeveloped countries follow of necessity. 
Pritikin, 66, founder of the Pritikin Longevity Center in 
Santa Monica, Calif., is a self-taught nutritionist. He forbids 
all fats, salt and sugar, oils, most processed foods and dairy 
runy products, and discourages the use of 
tobacco, caffeine, sugar and salt 
substitutes and even vitamins. Dev- 
otees eat mainly fresh fruits, vegeta- 
bles and whole-grain breads, hoping 
Pritikin is correct when he claims 
that the diet curbs heart disease, di- 
abetes and hypertension. Doctors 
say more testing is needed to sub- 
stantiate such claims. They also say 
the Pritikin Diet is unnecessarily re- 
strictive, especially for healthy peo- 
ple. Says Nutritionist Myron Win- 
ick of the Institute of Human 
Nutrition at Columbia University: 
“If you follow it, you almost can’t 
eat in a restaurant.” 

The diets that get the poorest 
medical marks are two very popular ones—Atkins and Bev- 
erly Hills. The first, conceived by Dr. Robert Atkins, 51, re- 
stricts carbohydrates but allows unlimited consumption of 
meat and fat. Says Nutritionist Nancy Tiger of Boston's Beth 
Israel Hospital: “You can eat as much bacon, fresh sausage 
and those kinds of things as you want. They’re high in choles- 
terol and saturated fat. Not good in terms of heart disease.” 

The Beverly Hills Diet is the creation of Californian Judy 
Mazel, 37, an aspiring actress until she became a nutritional 
guru. Mazel allows only fruit the first ten days—as much as 
five pounds of grapes a day—and no meat, poultry or fish un- 
til Day 19. Some doctors say the book should be listed under 
fiction. A leading nutrition expert says, “If you went to a 
bookstore and bought a history that said the Declaration of 
Independence was signed in 1827 or World War I began in 
1905, you'd be pretty angry.” If followed too long, the Beverly 
Hills Diet may lead to diarrhea, and although medical evi- 
dence is scant, doctors warn of other complications. 

Many physicians shake their heads at the public’s gulli- 
bility about diets. As Psychiatrist Albert Stunkard of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania points out, “The only way 
to lose weight is to make really big changes in your 
life-style.”” —By Anastasia Toufexis. Reported by Joyce Leviton/ 
Atlanta and John E. Yang/Boston, with other U.S. bureaus 
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A LOT OF US HAVE WILD IDEAS. HERES TO 
THOSE WHO GET THEIRS OFF THE GROUND. 
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a For 105 years, attempts have 
P : a WaT ee a ea to ne the apie 
‘ a oon. All of them failed. 
bee, ac. Sa YS Until in 1978, on their second 
silat? ». nic try, Maxie Anderson and his two 
eee ' >) © partners astounded the world. 
ot y They made it. 
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The following year, he and his 
son, Kris, (who holds the world 
hot air balloon distance record), 
piloted the first balloon to fly 
across the North American con- 
tinent. Now, Maxie is preparing 
for the ultimate adventure: a 
10-day, 20,000 mile flight around 
the globe. 

What the Andersons will try 
next is anyone's guess. But one 
thing is certain. Whenever these 
two daring, unpredictable 
balloonists get together, they do 
something very predictable. 
They pour themselves a glass of 


& Le their favorite Scotch, Cutty Sark. 
And they start planning the 
newest mission impossible. 
at Me + = «: 
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Maxie and Kris Anderson 
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MacPherson strut front suspen- 
More Car. sion, power front disc brakes, 
Less money. steel-belted radials and engi- ; 
neering features that help keep Ey 
The four-door Fairmont Futura | scheduled maintenance low 5 : 
for 1982 offers more standard But this year there’s even more: LZ 
And Ford's sensible 2.3 liter 
overhead cam engine delivers 


equipment than last year, at a 
impressive fuel economy. 


lower sticker price. That is the 
EPA 
EST 
EST 


simple, surprising fact of the 
matter. More car. Less money. 
How we improved on a 

solid value. 
For comparison. Your mileage 
may differ depending on speed, 
distance and weather. Actual 

highway mileage lower. 













The new Fairmont Futura 
four-door offers all the good 
things it did last year, such as new dual front speakers 
rack and pinion steering, on the standard AM radio (may 

gua be deleted forcredit)anda 
spacious 16.7 cu. ft. deep-well 
trunk with lots of room for at 
samples, luggage or bags of 
groceries in an upright position. 













* $6419. Comparison of 
Aug. 1, 1981, sticker price 

of a 1981 to a 1982 base model 
Fairmont Futura four-door. 



















Lots of room for people 
and things. 

Choose a Fairmont Futura 
with standard bucket seats 
and you get room for five. 
Choose the optional full- 
width bench seat or the 
flight bench seat in the 
Interior Luxury Group 
option and you'll have 
room to seat six adults. 


ke Ford's list 
for it! 
th luxury velour up- 
own with optional 


belted radials and TR-type wheels. 





More car. Less money. 


*6419 


Fairmont Futura four-door. Manu- 
facturer’s suggested retail price. Title, 
taxes and destination charges extra. 
Some cars shown with optional 
equipment at extra cost. 


Fairmont Futura: | 
The economical answer. | 
| 
| 





Of course, all of this room and 
comfort and value is wrapped 

up with the kind of crisp, hand- 
some styling that has at- 
tracted over 1,300,000 
Fairmont owners. 


Start with a sporty Fairmont Futura Coupe. Ta 
of appearance and convenience options and go 


Get ready for those envious looks. 
Choose the Interior Luxury Group wi 





holstery, deep pile carpeting, and more. Sh 


TRX low-profile steel- 


If you're looking at the prices 
of new cars today and wonder- 
ing whether there is one priced 
for you, the economical 
Fairmont Futura could be your 
answer. \W/hether you buy or 
lease, see Fairmont Futura at 
your Ford Dealer now. 
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sism. In his savage 1978 indictment 
of changing attitudes, Social Historian 
Christopher Lasch wrote: “Plagued by 
anxiety, depression, vague discontents, a 
sense of inner emptiness, [they] seek nei- 
ther individual self-aggrandizement nor 
spiritual transcendence, but peace of 
mind.” The boomers have acquired pin- 
stripes and purchased their entry into the 
American mainstream. But their search 
for laid-back pleasure does help define the 
present lust for fitness. 

Michael O'Shea, 34, owner of the 
Sports Training Institute in New York 
City, speaks for his generation: “Most of 
the people my age have been through the 
drug scene, Viet Nam, protesting and all 
that. Now instead of being a workaholic to 
the point where you have to have a house 
and car, we want something to equate how 
we feel about ourselves. If you spend more 
time on something like exercise, you may 
like yourself a little better.” 

The gigantic East Bank Club in Chica- 
go isa two-block, five-story country club of 
glass and steel. It is nicknamed the Biggest 
Meat Market by its 5,000 youthful and 
mostly single, upper-middle-management 
members, who pay an initial $900 to join. 
The E.B.C. is more than a Dating Game in 
sweatsuits, however. It isa latter-day, secu- 
lar cathedral built to the glory of the body. 
The $20 million club contains ten tennis 
courts, a complete indoor golf facility, eight 
handball-racquetball courts, three squash 
courts, a basketball court, saunas, whirl- 
pools, massage rooms, sleeping rooms, 
steam rooms, sunrooms, library, nursery, 
card room, an outdoor restaurant and a 
crowded, quarter-mile banked and cush- 
ioned indoor jogging track. As even the ar- 
chitecture asserts, life is nothing more—or 
less—than the body beautiful. 


reoccupation with the flesh and its 
beauty has been geometrically ac- 
celerated by television. The origi- 
nal moment of truth, for millions 
of viewers, came in the field of politics, 
when youthful, imperially slim Jack Ken- 
nedy apparently clinched the presidency 
with the first closeup in his televised de- 
bate with the blue-jowled Richard Nixon. 
Later the networks brought the mini- 
cam to the locker room. Athletes with en- 
viable physiques were suddenly “up close 
and personal.” They proved neither as in- 
timidating nor as unmatchable as they 
seemed from a distance. If petulant Jim- 
my Connors could do it, playing tennis 
had possibilities for Everyman. In 1972 
television struck another blow for fitness 
when Frank Shorter, the first American to 
win the Olympic marathon in recent 
times, lunged across the finish line in Mu- 
nich’s Olympic Stadium and_ into 
13,540,000 American households. The im- 
ages wavering on the color tube informed 
viewers that there were better things to do 
with the body than leave it in an easy chair 
clutching a beer and a sandwich. 
While television may be a simple me- 
dium, its messages are often contradic- 








tory. Each evening perfect bodies are pro- 
jected into millions of living rooms. 
Prime-time grandmothers, whether in sit- 
coms or the countless ads hawking cos- 
metics, yogurt, diet soda and designer 
jeans, hardly look older than the actresses 
who play their daughters. The crow’s-feet 
and wrinkles by which age and even char- 
acter are judged have been pneumatically 
erased. A recent University of Pennsylva- 
nia study has even accused television of 
fostering complacency about health. Says 
the critique: the tube presents five times as 
many doctors and nurses as there are in 
real life. Since so much official health ad- 
vice—from doctors (both real and tele- 
vised), government agencies and TV ex- 
perts, as well as from evident crackpots— 
also seems contradictory, there is no one 
to trust. Who will protect the vulnerable 
body then? The individual, that’s who. Be- 
sides, medical-care costs far exceed the 
price of a preventive handful of Spirulina 
pills, Mexican cultivated algae that run- 
ners use to aid in fasting, or a couple of SoD 
(superoxide dismutase) tablets, touted as 
retardants of the aging process. 

Lately the medical community has re- 
sponded to this anxiety with something 
called risk analysis. Like many institu- 
tions and corporations round the country, 
the federal Centers for Disease Control is 
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measuring the biological ages of employ- 
ees against their chronological ages and 
evaluating their life expectancies. But | 
risks are estimated in a new way, with an 
emphasis not only on heredity and medi- 
cal history but on such things as stress fac- 
tors, income, marriage and the wearing of 
seat belts (see quiz). 

A less portentous signal for the future 
of fitness medicine, however, has begun in | 
the Midwest. The Wellness Clinic of Sali- 
na, Kans. (pop. 40,000), has been quietly 
transforming the habits of this Midwest- 
ern town with surprising results. Family 
Physician John Schwartz, 37, took a fit- 
ness course at the local Y.M.C.A. Impressed 
with the benefits of the program, he began 
the Wellness Clinic in 1978 with former Y 
Instructor John Schlife, 35. The city of Sa- 
lina contracts with the clinic to stress test 
its police department and some of its other 
employees. Most are given special diets 
and exercise routines. Says Schlife: “Peo- 
ple arriving at the clinic don’t like how 
they feel or look. They want an overhaul. 
We're four years into the program and 
have many of the people in Salina exercis- 
ing every day and feeling healthier than 
ever. Our goal is to get people in good 
enough shape so that they won't have to go 
to their doctors so often.” 

Says Movie Director and ex-Ac 
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John Derek, 55, better known as the 
husband of Bo Derek, the all but perfect 
“10”: “If we wereall nudists, we'd stay in * 
| better shape.” Mrs. Derek, 24, who lifts — 
| weights to stay in shape, is certainly do- , 
ing her bit for health. She is also one of 
the many people prospering through 
the body boom. Among those most hap- 
pily jogging all the way to the bank are 
athletes turned instant entrepreneurs. 
With 1 million copies sold of his two 
running books, his endorsements for 
American Express cards and lecture 
| circuit income, the running boom has 3% 
turned the 1971 $25,000-a-year editor 
Jim Fixx, 49, into a happily perspiring 
millionaire. Marty Liquori, 32, an ex— 
middle distance runner, does a multi- 
million-dollar business at his 220 Ath- 
letic Attic shops in the U.S. Frank 
Shorter, 34, has 2,000 retail outlets for 
running gear, an enterprise he presides 
over from Boulder, Colo. Celebrated 
Marathoner Bill Rodgers, 33, was sur- 
viving on food stamps before he tried to 
sell running shoes out of a tiny half- 
basement shop in Boston’s Cleveland 
Circle in 1977. Today sales of Rodgers’ 
enterprises have reached more than $6 
million a year, double from 1980. Rod- 
gers now takes home $250,000 a year, 
partly from three shops in and around 
Boston. 

Legions of non-sweaters have also 
grown richer. Nutri/System Inc. of 
Melrose Park, Pa., earned $44,000 in 1976. 
By this year earnings had jumped to $9 mil- 
lion on the 408 company-owned or fran- 
chised weight-loss centers in 45 states. Says 
Investment Banker Michael Taylor, who 
watches Nutri/System carefully: “It’s a 
sybarite’s delight, the Me generation 
personified.” 










































hen it comes to ways of fatten- 
ing their bankrolls, the new fit- 
ness entrepreneurs have left 
few shoelaces untied. In a cin- 
der-block building in Van Nuys, Calif., in- 
fants get put through exercise routines: 16- 
month-olds pretend to look like pretzels, 
swing from rings and runa kiddie obstacle 
course of bars and tunnels that looks like a 
miniature golf course, while older children 
learn what Junior Gym Founder Judy 
Braun calls “directionality” and have 
“rhythmic experiences.” Eight lessons 
cost $55. The gym, begun in 1973, had rev- 
enues last year of $250,000 and profits be- 
fore taxes of $100,000, a pulse-quickening 
return of 40%. Thirty-five million pairs of 
designer jeans, at prices ranging from 
$42.50 to $110, will be molded to newly 
trimmed bodies this year. Beyond labels, 
the rush to jeans reflects the American 
penchant for conforming to the image of 
the body demanded by such clothing. In 
the mirror, Calvin Klein and Fiorucci 
simply present what has become Ameri- 
ca’s only authorized posterior. 
The athletic outfitters were caught 
with their shorts down, however, by the 
phenomenon of women runners. Aston- 












ABoston skater freshens up her lipstick 
“No woman is ever too slim or too rich.” 


ishingly, even five years ago there were no 
running shorts cut to fit the female form. 
Women had to run in men’s shorts, which 
bound at the crotch and were too tight in 
the rear. Among the first to remedy the 
situation were New Yorkers Marni Weil 
and her husband Bernard Bouchardy. 
They came up with pairs of red, white and 
blue briefs cut especially for women, test- 
ed them on fellow runners and started 
marketing Panteras. Sales are projected at 
$1 million this year, and, burbles Weil, 
“some stores reorder every week.” 

Now appropriately attired women are 
dashing toward fitness as never before. As 
recently as 1967, though, an irate official 
tried to rip the cardboard number from 
the sweatshirt of a runner labeled K. SWIT- 
ZER near the start of the Boston Mara- 
thon. He had discovered that the K stood 
for Kathrine. Kathy Switzer, then 20, 
managed to elude the man and went on to 
finish, the first woman with a number in 
the marathon’s history to do so. Today 
there are 15 million women runners in 
America, and Switzer, 34, is the head of 
Avon Cosmetics’ $5 million sports depart- 
ment. She believes women’s entry into the 
fitness and health boom is the single most 
striking fact of her generation. Says she: “I 
have seen overweight, unhappy, insecure 
women develop a confidence through run- 
ning that helps them take risks and expe- 
rience joy in their lives. It is a testimony to 
what the human body can do.” 

Whatever sports and fitness have 
done for women in the U.S., women in 


sports have certainly helped increase the 
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2number of men pursuing fitness. A 
7 New Jersey housewife notes: “I started 
2 playing tennis while my husband still 
¢sat around with a beer can in his hand 
= watching Monday Night Football. By 
ethe time I was running, he was finally 
playing tennis. By the time he was jog- 
ging, I began Jazzercise. I finally found 
a way to compete physically with men 
that doesn’t threaten them.” She adds, 
“T feel that Iam any man’s equal now.” 


he Jazzercise instructor in rural 

Hopewell, N.J., cheers: “Pre- 

tend your boyfriend is watch- 

ing! Strut your stuff!” Up to 50 
women in leotards perform a fast 
dance routine to the tape-recorded 
rock. Their movements variously sug- 
gest college cheerleaders or amateur 
night with a Junior League chorus line. 
But the physical workout is brisk and 
tiring. Vivacious Jacki Sorensen, 38, 
the guru of the trend, who now oversees 
the 42-state chain of Aerobic Dancing 
Inc. studios, began the movement in 
1971 from a church basement in South 
Orange, N.J. Says she: “It’s a fad gone 
stir crazy.” Indeed, Sorensen’s and a 
host of other programs attract an 
amazing 6 million participants a 
month. Says a student at Jon Devlin’s 
Dancercise in New York: “My main 
reason for coming is my head. If I miss 
three days, I have to come in for my 
fix.” Says Devlin: “There is something 
about dancing and music that’s magic—it 
lifts people up.” Whether the reason is the 
music, or the camaraderie, or the behav- 
ior-mod technique of encouraging women 
to smile and shout during the workouts, 
Dancercise has reversed the trend of the 
lonely long-distance runner. 

At the turn of the century, fashionable 
women were so eager to resemble Singer- 
Actress Lillian Russell that many gained 
weight in strategic spots to imitate the ac- 
tress’s superhourglass figure. It is a long 
dietary path from Russell's bulk to the 
mod-media anoretic, the British model 
Twiggy, who helped popularize miniskirts 
in the late 1960s. The fashionable trend 
toward slender frames on females contin- 
ues. Currently, three of the ten nonfiction 
bestsellers deal with diet (see box), and 
they have dominated the list for months. 
“No woman is ever too slim or too rich,” 
Mrs. William (“Babe”) Paley once 
quipped. This is the first American gener- 
ation that has little hope of bettering its 
parents’ earning power, but with what 
may be a compensatory vengeance, 
younger citizens have taken up slenderiz- 
ing, or fashions that make one look slim. 

The country runs and runs, from fear 
of death and pollution and old age as well 
as from longing for health, beauty and 
well-being. But what Americans will do 
with their revitalized corpora remains to 
be seen. Author Studs Terkel (Working) 
views the goings-on like a blue-collar Jere- 
miah. Says he: “Working on your body is 
narcissistic. It’s basically a solo act. Nar- 
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Deciding what type of life insurance you need can be compared to deciding 
whether to rent an apartment or own a home. This comparison can help 
you understand the different benefits the two basic types of insurance can 
provide and how Metropolitan’s new Whole Life Pu policy may be the 


answer for you. 


Term Insurance Is Like Renting 


Both an apartment lease and a term policy last fora 
set period. Renting an apartment is often the only 


affordable choice for some. So too. term insurance 





can initially provide much more Cc rage per pre 





mium dollar than whole life. Like most rents. however 





the premiums on term incr vith each renewa 





Also. as an apartment renter ¢ 1't build up equity. a 





term policy doesn t build up cash value 
Whole Life Insurance Is Like Owning 


Both a home you own and a whole life policy can 
protect you for your entire life if you want And just as 
a home-owner makes equa! payments with a con- 
ventional mortgage. the owner of a whole life policy 
pays the same premium each year Further, the cash 
value builds up in a whole life policy in much the 
same way as equity in the home does from making 
mortgage payments 





Which Type of Life Insurance Is For You? 


The answer depends on your needs and prefer 
ences. If your needs are high, but your budget is 
limited, term insurance may be the answer. Or, you 
may prefer the permanence. fixed premiums and 
cash value of whole life. but fee! you really cant 
afford this type of protection 


Now there's an answer to this 
diiemma— Metropolitan’s 
new Whole Life 

Policy. |I's |ike putting an 
addition on your house at no 
extra cost 


| 
| 
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1981 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. New York, N.Y. 
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Metropolitan’s new Whole Lite U4 Policy 
can give you the whole life benefits you 
need—at a surprisingly low premium. 
Jepending on your age, Metropolitan's new Whole 
Life Plus Policy lets you buy up to one-third more 


2 than we offered before for the 





whole life cove 


same premium payment Its! Duilding a sizeable 






addition on the cozy traditional whole life house 
with no extra payment! Metropolitan is offering the 


Whole Life Plus Policy for coverage amounts of 


‘ 





).000 or more and you |! probably be surprised a 


how much cover u can now afford 





Is Whole Lite Aud The Answer? 


Your local Metropolitan representative is a trained 
professional, prepared to help you answer this ques- 
tion and meet all of your insurance needs — life 
health. auto, home and retirement 


Metropolitan really stands by you. 


LIFEHEALTH AUTOHOME RETIREMENT 
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cissism comes when you're not connected 
to the rest of the world.” By contrast, Dr. 
Dennis Colacino, director of the PepsiCo 
Fitness Programs, proclaims: “It gives 
people a better self-image. It helps one’s 
self-esteem, it sharpens one’s competitive 
edge.” Somewhere between these poles is 
a path of balance down which a confused 
American can safely jog. 


hicago Psychiatrist Ner Littner 
has faith in American balance. 
Says he: “We have a need to go to 
extremes, to be impulsive and ob- 
sessive. But given a little time, we always 
become reasonable and exercise what 
matters—common sense.” 

Meanwhile, the health and fitness 
boom must be a major factor in some very 
bracing statistics. Heart disease, the na- 
tion’s No. | health problem, is down 20% 
since 1967. According to the American 
Heart Association, strokes have dropped 
by one-third. Life expectancy has risen to 
a record 73 years. The cholesterol contro- 


How Long Will You Live? 


picture of proba 
old-fashioned actuarial ihe 


which relied 


almost exclusively on 


versy has Americans eating 6 Ibs. less 
beef than a decade ago. They also drink 
4% less alcohol. Though smoking figures 
among the young, especially females, are 
rising slightly, 1.8 million older smokers 
have given up cigarettes. It is possible 
that no future leader will have to echo the 
worry of Oliver Wendell Holmes in 1858: 
“Iam convinced that such a set of black- 
coated, stiff-jointed, soft-muscled, pasty- 
complexioned youth as we can boast in 
our Atlantic cities never before sprang 
from the loins of Anglo-Saxon lineage.” 
Or of President Kennedy in 1960: “Our 
growing softness, our increasing lack of 
physical fitness, is a menace to our securi- 
ty.” In a country so lately thought to be 
dedicated to pleasure and self-expression, 
that will be no small achievement. 

In the meantime, consider the story of 
Ponce de Leén, who was in his 50s when 
he first heard of the Fountain of Youth. 
He had subdued the natives of Puerto 
Rico to become a secure but bored gover- 
nor. Supposedly an old Indian slave told 


If you ar 650 
mayer iene 


him of the magic water, one sip of which 
would reverse the terrible effects of age. 
In 1512 the old rascal put out with three 
ships bound for Bimini, the supposed lo- 
cation of the fountain. Ponce found only 
the Sargasso Sea, the islands called the 
Dry Tortugas and flying fish. Eight years 
later, convinced that the fountain was lo- 
cated in Florida, he set off again. This 
time he was killed by an Indian arrow. 
Ponce de Ledn’s story used to be good 
for a smile. A fountain of youth? Bartend- 
er, let’s have another martini. On sec- 
ond thought, make that a double “design- 
er” water—Perrier, Saratoga, Poland 
Springs—and make it snappy; everyone 
must get home early. There are morning 
miles to run and dance classes to attend 
and weights to lift. These days old Ponce 
would have swum to Bimini and jogged 
through Florida. And felt better for it, 
whether he found that pesky fountain 
or not. —By J.D. Reed. Reported by 
Sve Raffety/New York and Christopher 
Redman/ Detroit, with other U.S. bureaus 


still working, add 3. 
onda ot, brat 


ante Running Total 


If you work behind a desk, subtract 3. 
Ifyour work requires regular, heavy physical labor, add 3. 
If you exercise strenuously (tennis, 


etc.) 
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the subject's heredity patterns and 

medical history. Current computa- 

tions try to measure risk in relation 
to environment, stress and general behavior, though statisti- 
cians and experts do not always agree on how to weigh the com- 
ponents. A high salary may not be as detrimental to longevity— 
because of competitive stress—as many quizzes suggest. On the 
other hand, marriage or living together, usually assumed to in- 
crease one’s chances of living longer, may actually increase 
stress, especially for notably embattled partners. National av- 
erage life spans: 70.5 for white males, 65.3 for all other males; 
78.1 for white females, 74 for all other females. 


Personal Facts: 


If you are male, subtract 3. 

If female, add 4, 

If you live in an urban area with a population over 2 million, 
subtract 2. 


If you live in a town under 10,000 or on a farm, add 2. 

If any grandparent lived to 85, add 2. 

If all four grandparents lived to 80, add 6. 

If either parent died of a stroke or heart attack before the age 
of 50, subtract 4. 

If any parent, brother or sister under 50 has (or had) cancer 
padres yt or has had diabetes since childhood, 


Do you earn over $50,000 a year? Subtract 2. 
If you pep reeye psec athe pion al tl 
fessional degree, add 2 more. 


running, swimming, 
five times a week for at least a half-hour, add 4. Two or three 
times a week, add 2. 
Do you sleep more than ten hours each night? Subtract 4. 
Are you intense, aggressive, easily angered? Subtract 3. 
Are you easygoing and relaxed? Add 3. 
Are you happy? Add 1. Unhappy? Subtract 2. 
Have you hada speeding ticket in the past year? Subtract 1. 
Do you smoke more than two packs a day? Subtract 8. One 
to two packs? Subtract 6. One-half to one? Subtract 3. 
Por aglatb hpi eh a aad 


Are Oy epieiinil be St ee chemi ty So 
50 Ibe.? Subtract 4. By 100 30 pounds? Subtract 2. 
Ifyouarea man over 40 and haveannual checkups, add 2. 

If you are a woman and see a gynecologist once a year, add 2. 


Total 


Age Adjustment: 


If you are between 30 and 40, add 2. 
If you are between 40 and 50, add 3. 
If you are between 50 and 70, add 4. 
If you are over 70, add 5. 


ADD UP YOUR SCORE 
TO GET YOUR LIFE EXPECTANCY. 


From the book Lieyain, badieraalibiorn emery rele 
Appleton Books (a division of Prentice-Hall. 
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EMERGING AME RICAN IMAGESGr: up W s supports the work of new artists to help encourage talent and innovation in America Here we feature 


a painting titled Untitled #28 (paint on paper, 36" x 52") by Michael Luchs of Detroit Michigan. His work is represented by the Feigenson Galle ry in Detroit 








“From shadows and symbols 
into the truth” 


—John Henry. Cardinal Newman 


As darkness gives way to light. 
so confusion precedes clarity 

The responsibility of today’s 
communicators is clear. 

To peer deeply into the 
shadows. To explain the symbols 
And so illuminate the truth 
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In Chelsea, Mass., a passer-by beholds the bronze bag 





Design 


Toward More Livable Cities 


Bint handbag, just waiting to be 
lifted. But as thousands of pokers, prod- 
ders and pullers have discovered, it is not 
It is made of bronze and, for the past three 
years, has been firmly bolted to its base. a 
bus-stop bench 

The bag is actually a sculpture by 
Realist Mags Harries. It is only one of a 
scattering of Harries’ bronzes—a stuffed 
shopping bag abandoned by a phone 
booth, a half-eaten lunch left on a bol- 
lard—that grace Chelsea, Mass., a town 
attuned to a movement that hopes to 
make cities more livable. The driving 
force of this operation is a national organi- 
zation called Partners for Livable Places 

Founded four years ago, Partners is a 
nonprofit coalition of about 300 groups, 
ranging from the American Council for the 
Arts to the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation. It is at once a collector and 
disseminator ofinformation about the city- 
scape, a goader, cheerleader and teacher 


With headquarters in a recycled town 


With Partners providing the spark, Paterson, N.J., spares aging factories from the bulldozer, re 





t first glance it looks like an ordinary, | house in Washington, D.C. 


A 300-group coalition seeks wa ys to preserve human qualities 


. Partners pub- 
lishes books, pamphlets and newsletters 
about urban planning, fields 1,500 queriesa 
year from officials and citizens intent on 
sprucing up their cityscape, and sponsors 
workshops and conferences. Its current 
budget is $1.3 million. Roughly 30% of it 
comes from the National Endowment for 
the Arts, which gave birth to the organiza- 
ion, the rest from membership dues and 
donations from corporations and founda- 
ions. “Partners,” says Ronald Lee Flem- 
ing, 40, head of the design firm involved in 
the Chelsea innovations, “is changing the 
spirit of city planning in America.” 
Partners’ goal, which might be called 
the City Livable, is a reaction to the ano- 
nymity of international-style architecture 
and its obsession with wiping the city 
clean of natural and human messiness. It 
emphasizes a shift from monumental con- 
Struction to humble restoration, from 
large parks to intimate plazas, from a uni- 
versal style to local tradition. Says Robert 
McNulty, 41, president of Partners: “We 








In Savannah, Ga., savvy publicity helps snare a loan of $750,000 for restoration 


wanted to pull together everyone who is 
concerned about the environment and to 
increase awareness of the need for art and 
design in the places where we live.” 
oO ne of Partners’ most successful ta rgets 
was Paterson, N.J. (pop. 138,000), a 
blighted manufacturing city with 50 aban- 
doned factories and mills. Most of the de- 
caying structures were candidates for the 
bulldozer. In 1980, Partners got behind 
Mayor Lawrence Kramer's plans to reno- 
vate those historic buildings. To date, four 
ofthem have been handsomely restored for 
educational, commercial and tourist use, 
and additional renovative work is in the 
offing for four more. “To have top profes- 
sionals come in and say “Yes, this is the way 
togo’ helped light some fuses around here.” 


| says Kramer 


cycling them for educational and commercial use 


® 


In Savannah, Ga., efforts began in the 
mid-'70s to restore the city’s Victorian dis- | 
trict, tenanted mainly by the poor, elderly 
and black. It was slow going until 
McNulty and Partners went to work, 
championing the project, bringing in TV 
reporters and, at one point in 1978, even 
luring an approving First Lady Rosalynn 
Carter to town. During her visit, the 
Ford Foundation announced a loan of 
$750,000. The ballyhoo also convinced the | 
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black community that gentrification was 
not just for the gentry 

Partners has participated in similar 
energizing efforts elsewhere. In Cincin- 
nati, the art-deco train terminal, headed 
for demolition, was turned into an elegant 
shopping center. In midtown St. Louis, 
Partners is promoting the restoration of 
two historic theaters for performing arts’ 
use. This week in Richmond, local design 
students, prodded by Partners, will sketch 
ideas for improving the dowdy riverfront 
in hopes of stirring up local interest in sal- 
vaging the area 

In many US. cities, Partners has 
helped, directly or indirectly, to encourage 
this growing spirit of saving and restoring 
Not only does the country sometimes seem 
caught in a sweet haze of nostalgia and 
playfulness, it also seems to be savoring its 
history on a small, even cozy scale. In 
Youngstown, Ohio, for example, in what 
appears to be one blue-collar community's 


| search for identity, George Segal’s life-size 


bronze of two steelworkers has been in- 
stalled ina plaza; members of the building- 
trades union enhanced the artwork by 
erecting a real furnace as background 

In Seattle, citizens have been contrib- 
uting $350 each to sponsor a series of eye- 
catching manhole covers that have been 
turned into relief maps for pedestrians. In 
Washington, D.C., the vacated Lans- 
burgh’s department store Is beginning to 
serve as an arts center that is changing din- 
gy Seventh Street into a kind of Soho. And 
in Chelsea, site of those lifelike bronze 
sculptures, large photo panels of local citi- 
zens have been pul up near the renewed 


| main street, producing the effect of a giant 


family album for public browsers 

It seems clear from all this diffuse ac- 
tivity that Americans are increasingly 
finding likable qualities in their old cities 
As bulldozers raged, we fell in love with 
buildings we had never noticed We now 
look fondly on cobblestone pavements, 
miniparks, Victorian lampposts, benches, 
fountains, sidewalk cafés, pushcarts and 
street artists. Preservation of the past in 
planning for the future seems to dominate 
urban design 


“O ne of our major focuses,” says Part- 

ners’ McNulty, “is on what is do- 
able withasmallamountof funds. The aim 
istochange a street from a dull, dead place 
and bring people back downtown ” Not 
everyone is in agreement with NcNulty 
Some critics call him a slick promoter and 
his ideas superficial hogwash. To this, San- 
dra Hillman, director of promotion and 
tourism for recently resurrected Balu- 
more, replies: “So what? The urban en .- 
ronment needs some high-pressure sales- 
manship. Partners and McNulty have 
managed to meld preservation with com- 
mercial revival. They've raised the sights 
of some myopic arts groups, and most im- 
portant, they have turned on a lot of 
people.” —By Wolf Von Eckardt. Reportedby 
Janice Simpson/New York, with other U.S. 
bureaus 
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AnIsraeli Feast for Gentiles 


Christians from 35 lands mark Tabernacles in Jerusalem 


s the end of the world nears, according 

tothe biblical prophet Zechariah, visi- 
tors from many nations will gather each 
year in Jerusalem “to worship the King, the 
Lord Almighty, and to celebrate the Feast 
of Tabernacles.” The words took life last 
week as 3,000 people from 35 countries cel- 
ebrated Tabernacles, or Sukkoth, with pa- 
rades, cookouts and musical services in one 
of the Holy City’s most spectacular reli- 
gious events of the year Significanuy, the 
celebrants were Christians 

In a welcoming speech, Prime Minis- 
ter Menachem Begin declared: “I would 
like to tell all the prophets of doom and 
gloom to come to Jerusalem and see all the 
shining eyes. Then they would know that 
Israel is not alone.” Among those ap- 
plauding were Christians from Kenya, 
Ghana, Nigeria and India, none of which 
even has diplomatic relations with Israel 
However, a few religious Israelis, foes of 
Christian missionaries in the Holy Land, 
were less than delighted 

It was missionary-minded Evangeli- 
cals who organized the International 
Christian Celebration During the Feast of 
Tabernacles, planned as an annual oppor- 
tunity “to rejoice before the Lord and to 
stand and support the Jewish people and 
comfort Zion.” So said the Rev. Johann 
Lukoff, 42, a Dutch Reformed South Afri- 
can who directs the festival and the relat- 
ed International Christian Embassy. 

Lukoff's “embassy,” founded only last 
year, has set up permanent shop in the for- 
mer Chilean embassy (all foreign embas- 
sies have moved out of Jerusalem). At a 
time of dwindling religious and secular 
support for Israel, it acts as a center 


| 


for visiting Christians and seeks to | 
rally friendship for the Jewish state 
among the tens of millions of Evangelicals 
around the world. Most of the 30 full-time 
volunteer staffers, and many contributors | 
to the monthly budget of $15,000, are 
Charismatics. Virtually all are millenari- 
ans, who believe that Zionism is part of | 
God's design for the days preceding the 
Second Coming of Jesus Christ 

Sukkoth, the planners decided, is the 
ideal festival for promoting Jewish-Chris- 
tian reconciliation. It is the only one of | 
three obligatory Jewish pilgrim festivals 
in the Bible that was not supplanted in 
Christianity (Passover became Easter, 
and the Feast of Weeks became Pentecost | 
Sunday). The seven-day festival stressed 
repentance for Christendom’s past sins 
against Jews. Explained the program 
“Though we may not be accountable per- 
sonally for the historic victimization of the 
Jews or the resultant dilemma in the Jew- 
ish perception of Christianity, we must 
still bear the guilt for atrocities committed | 
against God's Chosen People.” The high 
point occurred at Yad Vashem, the me- 
morial for victims of the Nazi Holocaust 
There. British Baptist Minister David 
Pawson preached fervently on Christian 
identification with Jews. 

Young zealots aside, most Jews 
seemed enthusiastic. As the new embassy 
headquarters opened its doors, a 74-year- 
old woman who is a sixth-generation Je- 
rusalemite spoke with one of the young 
women pilgrims from West Germany 
“I'm touched, I tell you.” she said. “I'm 
Jewish and you're Christian, but Jesus was 
a good Jew.” The two women embraced, @ 
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No ordinary telephone 
lets you answer it... 

no matter where you are. 

Extend-A-Phone... The cordless telephone 


Now you can own the telephone that lets you stay models that permit receiving and placing calls up to 
in touch . . . anywhere inside or outside your 700 ft. from the base. 


Extend-A-Phone lets you stay in touch 
easily. Because you never have to be far 
from the telephone. It can go with you to 
the garden, pool, tennis court and even the 
mail box. And should you become ill, an 
Extend-A-Phone is one of the best bedside 

companions you can Own. 

With a price that’s in range... 
There’s a Extend-A-Phone that’s right for 
any budget or any lifestyle. And they're 
waiting for you now. . . at your Authorized 
Extend-A-Phone Cordless Telephone 
Retail Center. 







home. With Extend-A-Phone . . . the 
cordless telephone that doesn’t tie you 
down to just one place. It’s like having an 
extension phone in every room of your 
home. When you think about it, 
Extend-A-Phone is everything a 
telephone should be. 

Long or short range... 
Extend-A-Phone makes a model that’s 
perfect for virtually any lifestyle you lead. 
With short range, economical telephones 
that let you receive calls up to 
125 ft. away. And with a 
wealth of longer distance 
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No ordinary telephone. 
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15161 Triton Lane ¢ Huntington Beach, CA 92649 A Division Of American Radio Corporation 
Available at Sears *« Shutterbug Stores 
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ALL THESE LOCAL BUSINESSES THOUGHT 
THEY COULD ONLY AFFORD NEWSPAPER ADS 
UNTIL THEY DISCOVERED MNI. 
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Despite appearances, this is no ordinary group of magazine ads. 
They're full-color ads for local insurance companies, Car dealers and menswear retailers 
that appeared alongside messages from corporate giants in Time. 
Ads for neighborhood banks that benefited from the sober respectability of Business Week 
Local real estate brokers who addressed a clientele within a 5-mile radius in the glossy 
pages of House & Garden 
How? Media Networks, Incorporated (MNI) inserts your local ad into over 15 prestigious 
national magazines only where your customers live. That makes the ad efficient and 
the national magazine affordable ie 
For further information, contact Joe Sheridan at (312) 828-9810 
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Cordless remote handset 
invisible fight beam 





























Electronic focusing auto- 
matically brings each slide 
to maximum sharpness. 
Focusing can also be con- 
trolled by the cordless 
handset. 


/ 


ig 


Single slide editor for easy 
slide adjustment without 
removing tray. 


Built-in timer lets you set 
slide duration then sit back 
and relax. 


Control 


PERFORMANCE 


NOTHING 
TOUCHES IT. 


With the new Hanimex 2455 EFT 
you’re not limited by cords or 
caught up in cables. 


Instead, there’s a compact, 
cordless handset that projects 
an invisible pulsed beam to 
change slides, both forward 
and backwards, as well as 
adjust focus from any angle, 
anywhere within 33 feet of the 
projector. The Hanimex 2455 EFT 
sets new standards of perfor- 
mance and convenience with 
all the features necessary for 
projection perfection. 
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HANINVMEX< 


HANIMEX (U.S.A.) 1801 Touhy Avenue 
Elk Grove, I. 60007 (312) 956-7540 








YOU CAN SEE THE AMAZING HANIMEX 


2455 EFT CORDLESS PROJECTOR AT 


THESE FINE DEALERS... 


Camera Shop 

* 1708 Wise Road 
Schaumburg, Il. 
894-3410 

* 318 N. independence Blvd. 
Romeoville, !!. 60441 
815/886-0808 

Card & Camera 

300 McLean Bivd. 

Elgin, l!.60120 

697-8600 

Rex Camera Shops 

329 S. W. Adams Street 

Peoria, Il. 61602 

309/673-9186 

Peoria Suppliers, Inc. 

Murray's Jewelers & Distributors 

100 Wainut Street 

Peoria, ||. 61602 

309/674-7123 

Pro-Am Photo Lab 

863 Nerge Road 

Roselle, |i. 60172 

Powells Camera Mart 

589 Central Avenue 

Highland Park, ||. 60035 

432-8550 

Shutan Camera Company 

153 W. Wacker Drive 

Chicago, I!. 60601 

332-2000 

Wolk Camera Company 

133 N. Wabash Avenue 

Chicago, !!. 60602 

236-4425 

Rewers Camera Company 

8944 S. Commercial 

Chicago, !!. 60617 

221-5400 

R.J. Camera Emporium 

3946 Barrypoint Road 

Lyons, ||. 60534 

447-5370 


R.J. Camera 

323 W. Randolph 

Chicago, !!. 60606 

236-1217 

International Export House 
2315 W. Devon Avenue 
Chicago, !!. 60659 

338-9033 


United Camera 

3021 N. Lincoln Avenue 
Chicago, ||. 60657 
281-8100 

Video Mart & Photo, inc. 
7234 W. North Avenue 
Elmwood Park, ||. 60635 
456-7220 


Foto tek 

Old Orchard Shopping Center 
Skokie, I. 60076 
673-2227 

Berkey Photo, Inc. 
220 Graceland Avenue 
Des Plaines, !!. 60016 
827-6142 

Two Twenty Shop 
1511 Ellinwood 

Des Plaines, !!. 60016 
635-0270 

Foster's Photo 

227 E. Center Drive 
Alton, ||. 62002 
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Treat yourself 

to a Ramada Inn 
that’s newer 


and nicer 
than ever: 


Ramada Aqua 
Marine Resort 
Avon Lake (OH) 
216 Miller Road 
250 rooms * New nightclub 
Bloomington (IL) 
Route 9 at 1-55 & 1-74 
191 new rooms ¢ New 
restaurant ¢ New lounge 


Cincinnati-Sharonville 
11029 Prince Lane at 1-75 
203 (50 new) rooms *¢ New 
restaurant * New lounge 
Des Moines Downtown 
929 Third Street 

165 (36 new) rooms ¢ New 
restaurant ¢ New lounge 





Detroit Metro Airport 
Merriman Road & 1-94 
243 new rooms * New 
restaurant * New lounge 
Fort Wayne 

1212 Magnavox at 1-69 
143 new rooms ¢ New 
restaurant * New lounge 


Experience the difference 
at Ramada. 


Indianapolis Airport 
5455 Bradbury 


Right now at Ramada better — achieving our goal ck sere ering 
Inns all over the U.S.A. of becoming the world’s ny itlaiitiiads 

) ‘ ; zi . £ ripe ee ansing 
we're changing right before finest mid-priced hotels. ee 
your eyes. Next time you travel & Cedar Street Exit 


139 (100 new) rooms * New 
lounge * New lobby 
London, Ontario 

8 17 Exeter Road 

New hotel with 125 rooms 


We're refurbishing and _ for business or pleasure, 
revitalizing Ramada rooms, experience a real difference 
restaurants, lounges and — Ramada, where your 
lobbies to create bright, travel dollar has more value 
exciting new places to relax than ever. 
and enjoy life. 

Ramada Inns everywhere | 
are becoming better and 


Milwaukee Downtown 
633 West Michigan at 1-94 
150 new rooms ¢ New lobby 





Ask about our special 
uper Saver Weekend rates. Minneapolis _ 
4200 West 78th Street 
] 


186 (117 new) rooms * New lounge 
St. Louis Airport 

9636 Natural Bridge Road 

242 new rooms * New 

restaurant ¢ New lounge 
Washington, D.C. 

1430 Rhode Island Ave, NW 


New hotel ¢ 166 suites with 
kitchens * Restaurant ¢ Lounge 


800-228-2828 


for toll free reservations. 





Or see your Travel Agent 


We’re changing right before your eyes. 
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CAN YOU AFFORD TO SURVIVE AN ACCIDENT? 


lf a serious accident or ill 


ness left you disabled, life could 


be a lot tougher than you think 

Because even after your 
medical insurance takes care 
of your hospital and doctors 
bills, you're still left with the bills 
you've always had. Without the 
salary you've always had 

That's why it helps to know 
someone with MONY, Mutual 
Of New York 

At MONY, we can offer you 
comprehensive disabi ity insur- 


ance, tailored to your needs and 
lifestyle. If you should become 
totally disabled, it would help 
replace your lost income 

And, unlike traditional dis- 
ability plans, MONY will even pay 
you partial or residual benefits 
after you return to work, if your 
earnings are reduced by 25% 
or more 

Your MONY agent can also 
offer you an option that adjusts 

t upward as the cost 


So call someone at Mutual 
Of New York about our disability 
programs. Because it's good 
to know you'll always have an 
income you can count on. Even 
if you're faced with something 
you didn't count on. 


MONY 


IT HELPS TO KNOW 
SOMEONE WITH MONY. 
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To understand China today you must first uncover 
the age-old secrets behind these awesome walls . . . 


The Secrets of 


CHINA’S FORBIDDEN CITY 





Pp THROUGH the gates of Pe- 
king's Forbidden City and trem- 
ble in the presence of the most cruel 
and capricious tyrants in all of re- 
corded history. 

Beware! As the silent Emperor 
and his courtiers look on, you must 
faultlessly perform the complicated 
and mandatory kneelings and pros- 
trations. The slightest violation of 
protocol could result in instant death, 

Do not meet the tyrant’s gaze— 
to look into his eyes is to see for the 
last time. Do not speak out hastily. 
Before you address his majesty, you 
must put in your mouth a precious 
stone, lest your ‘‘contaminated”’ 
breath offend and infect him. 

But you are not the only one who 
trembles before the Divine One. 
Courtiers often faint with fear at the 
sound of his voice. Chinese offi- 
cials, upon receiving a summons 
from the Emperor, say their last 
farewells to their families, so slim 
are their chances of surviving a 
royal audience. 

Now, you can venture behind the 
walls of this ominous citadel of Im- 
perial China (survival guaranteed!) 
in the richly illustrated pages of 
Newsweek Books’ The Forbidden 
City. 

From the barbarous Middle Ages 
to the industrial upheaval of the 
Twentieth Century, China’s emper- 
ors lived within these walls in ex- 
travagant luxury, totally isolated 
from their subjects and the plagues, 
wars and famines of the turbulent 
outside world. 

Indeed, as its name implies, the 
Forbidden City was no mere castle, 
but a gargantuan *‘‘city-within-a- 
city’’—a vast complex of halls, pal- 
aces, temples and pavillions linked 


by a maze of interconnecting court- 
yards, eerie corridors and secret 
passageways. 

In this exciting volume, you'll 
tread the forbidding corridors of this 
awesome fortress and look in on the 
omate pleasure rooms where Kublai 
Khan's successors abandoned them- 
selves to the delights of the harem 
while their father’s empire disinte- 
grated around them. 

You'll slip into a secret chamber 
and eavesdrop on plans for the most 
bizarre palace coup in the annals of 
history—an attempted overthrow of 
the powerful Ming Dynasty by a co- 
alition of women and eunuchs. 

You'll relive the dramatic parade 
of China's history—the construction 
of the Great Wall, the Mongol Con- 
quest, the epochal visit of Marco 
Polo, the violent upheavals of the 
Nineteenth Century, the fires, the 
battles, the murders, the intrigues. 

When your copy of The Forbid- 
den City arrives in the mail, open 
the luxuriously bound volume to 
any page. 

You'll find lots of color. More 
than half of the 100 illustrations are 


10 days...free! 


Examine this 





in brilliant full color. 

You'll read a fascinating 40,000 
word narrative about the Forbidden 
City that contains as many colorful 
characters and suspenseful plots as 
the most thrilling historical novel, 

The Forbidden City brings you 
a truly breathtaking spectacle of 
twelve centuries of Chinese history 
as well as a unique perspective on 
the role of China in today’s world, 
And it's all yours to explore and en- 
joy in your home for 10 days—free! 

Best of all, The Forbidden City is 
just your introduction to an extra- 
ordinary, lavishly illustrated series by 
Newsweek Books called Wonders of 
Man. Every other month, in such 
volumes as The Tower of London, 
The Colosseum, The Taj Mahal, The 
Kremlin and The Pyramids and the 
Sphinx, you'll walk the corridors and 
breathe the excitement of five mil- 
lenia of man’s history. 








rH 
FORBIDDEN 
CITY 


handsome 
volume for 







A new, exciting journey every other month. 










Begin your reading adventure now! Send for 
THE FORBIDDEN CITY and enjoy it without 
cost or obligation for 10 days. If you choose 
to keep THE FORBIDDEN CITY, 
you pay only $14.95 plus ship- 
ping and handling. Use the 

attached order card —or write 


SS coe 
444 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 10022 

















Imprisonment 


THE WOMAN NEXT DOOR 
Directed by Francois Truffaut 
Screenplay by Francois Truffaut, 
Suzanne Schiffman and Jean Aurel 





oO ne hears stories like this when sitting 
around at the tennis club, or some 
similarly benign place, of an August after- 
noon. They are no more than extended 
anecdotes, these tales, but spun out at a 
certain lazy length with persuasive details 
added by a sympathetic storyteller, they 
sometimes cling to the mind in a way that 
grander works do not. Reminding us that 
quite ordinary lives can be overwhelmed 
by extraordinary passions, these domestic 
dramas often thrill their listeners with ro- 
mantic Openings only to chill them with 
bleak conclusions 

So it is with Frangois Truffaut’s The 
Woman Next Door. “Yes, that’s the way 
these things often go,” one says, thinking 
back over the film in those mulling mo- 
ments so kindly provided by traffic jams 
and checkout-counter lines. Indeed, one 
rather imagines it was blank moments 
like those that kept Bernard (Gérard De- 
pardieu) and Mathilde (Fanny Ardant, a 
particularly lovely newcomer) alive in 
each other's minds between the bitter 
breakup of their tumultuous romance and 
their next meeting, seven years later. This 
occurs when Mathilde and her new hus- 
band happen to move in next door to the 
house Bernard occupies serenely with his 
wife and child. Civility and discretion 
quickly fail. Bernard is determined to re- 
turn their relationship to its old obsessive 
level. When Mathilde resists emotional 
imprisonment, he creates a scandalous 
scene at a party. The incident cauterizes 
his wounds, but it opens hers. This role 
reversal leads to her breakdown, and to 
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Coffee-cup tempest: Ardant and Depardieu in The Woman Next Door 


the film’s surprisingly tragic denouement. 

Truffaut has always been fascinated by 
the destructive potential of obsessed love 
He handles it here with a detachment that 
never becomes dispassion, a generous and 
evenhanded sympathy for both its victims 
that is not allowed to slip into melodrama, 
satire or even irony. This time, in fact, he 
provides a surrogate for himself in the per- 
son of an older woman, Mme. Jouve 
(Véronique Silver), the manager of the ten- 
nis club where much of the action takes 
place. She is gray, like the subdued light of 
the film itself. She is quotidian in her con- 
cerns, as Truffaut is in the selection of the 
details by which he illuminates the good, 
separate lives the lovers begin to jeopar- 
dize. And, since Mme. Jouve once literally 
crippled herself for love, she has earned the 
right, which she does not exercise, to com- 
ment either bitterly or smugly about the 
dangers Bernard and Mathilde court by 
courting. Indeed, the script provides an op- 
portunity for her to mirror their situation, 
which she avoids by tactful, exemplary re- 
treat. Like her creator, she is content with 
compassion and the wisdom that accrues to 
those who observe life clearly and without 
resort to dubious generalizations. Bless 
them both — By Richard Schickel 


Liberation 


TAXI ZUM KLO 
Directed and Written by 


Frank Ripploh 

O presses will stop at the news that sex 
fw is an integral part of the way men and 
women, men and men, women and wom- 
en live and love. The arts are supposed to 
reflect life and love. Film is supposed to be 
one of the arts. But for most of film history 
the depiction of sexual acts was forbidden: 
and in the past decade it has become the 
province of the porno film, where sex is a 





dirty joke shared by performer and spec- 
tator. There are, of course, reasons beyond 
prudery for the resistance to explicit sex in 
mainstream movies. Film is still seen as a 
form of photography, and thus a medium 
of reporting: what you see is what there is, 
naked, without the novel’s veils of meta- 
phor or the ballet’s screen of abstraction 
Professional actors are neither trained nor 
eager to display themselves so ruthlessly 
for millions, and porno stars are unlikely 
to be convincing in a serious film’s non- 
sex scenes. Audiences may have trouble 
shifting gears when a character they be- 
lieve in suddenly impersonates a Slag-reel 
stud. Suspension of disbelief breaks down. 
viewer becomes voyeur 

Taxi zum Klo (Taxi to the John) an- 
swers most of the objections to filmed sex 
precisely by seeing sex as one facet, howev- 
er crucial, of its protagonist's life. This 
lightly fictionalized autobiography is Writ- 
er-Director-Star Frank Ripploh’s first fea- 
ture film, and it is as ostensibly artless as a 
home movie. In the film, Frank is a well- 
liked teacher in a Berlin secondary school 
a fond son, an amateur film maker and an 
energetic participant in the city’s homo- 
sexual night life. His lover Bernd (Bernd 
Broaderup, who took the same role in 
Frank's real life) is a sweet-souled stay-at- 
home who cooks and keeps house and, in 
moments of stress, plays Susan Alexander 
to Frank’s Citizen Kane. Bernd can’t ac- 
cept that Frank is voracious for sexual ex- 
perience with any consenting adult male; 
Frank feels restricted by Bernd’s desire for 
a placid sex life and regular mealtimes. A 
blowup is inevitable 
Coming home from a 
drag ball, they have one 
last fight. Frank strides 
into his classroom 
dressed as an Indian 
princess, with earrings, 
headband, beads, bra 
and tattered § sari 
“Good morning, chil- 
dren,” he says airily 

“People say the film 
is porno,” Ripploh 
notes, “but that’s not 
the movie. It’s 92 min- 
utes long, and only 
three minutes and 20 
seconds show direct 
body sex.” Those 200 
seconds will be enough to attract some peo- 
ple to Taxi and repel others, all for the 
wrong reasons. The right reasons are these 
the film is witty, charming, rigorously un- 
sentimental and fair to all its characters 
Though none of the principals are profes- 
sional actors, the performances are acute 
and convincing. The film, made in 16-mm 
for about $50,000, is handsomely photo- 
graphed and edited with precision. Frank 
Ripploh is not simply a gay exhibitionist: 
he is a film maker of promise and achieve- 
ment, and 7axi is a big step toward liberat- 
ing the screen —By Richard Corliss 
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Frank Ripploh 
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In Search of Pelvis Redux 


ELVIS by Albert Goldman; McGraw-Hill; 598 pages; $14.95 


“Beer Elvis there was nothing,” 
John Lennon stated in one of his 
last interviews. The exaggeration was per- 
missible; Elvis Presley,a Memphis hillbilly 
shouter, did, in fact, radically transform 
popular music in America. Prior to “the 
Pelvis,” the rhythms of rock were buried in 
the funk of “race” music. In his wake came 
the generations of rock compounds: -abil- 
ly, acid, punk, and, inevitably, Beatle- 
mania. The first to mesmerize the millions 
of white teen-agers of mid-"50s America, 
Elvis all too soon degenerated into rhine- 
stone rumbling, and his act, his records and 
films, even his bloated, tragic end, con- 
tained elements of self-parody 

In this fascinating, perverse study, Al- 
bert Goldman struggles to take Presley 
beyond the familiar Late Show caricature 
But the author's attempt, like his earlier 
Ladies and Gentlemen—Lenny Bruce!!, is 
filled with portentous speculations and 
lofty pronouncements about the Ameri- 
can Dream and its dreamers. What Gold- 
man does provide, however, is a telephoto 
focus on life behind the mansion wall of 
Presley’s Graceland. Like the histories of 
those two other native recluses, Howard 
Hughes and Hugh Hefner, Presley's pri- 
vate existence was a medley of ritualistic 
fetishes. The public persona, however, 
was pure stagecraft 

At home in Memphis the blue-suede 
revolutionary was a pussycat with a dis- 
tinctly warped psyche. His father Vernon 
Presley was convicted in 1938 ofaltering a 
check and sent to prison. The three-year- 
old Elvis was fiercely coddled by “the 
Hillbilly Cassandra,” his mother Gladys 
Until he was eleven, he slept in the same 
bed with “Satnin’,” his baby-talk name 
for the mother he stroked and petted until 
her death. Gladys did not let the boy play 
out of her sight until he was 15 and still 
walked him to school in ninth grade. At 
16, Elvis transformed his paralyzing shy- 
ness into a bizarre statement: greased 
locks, pegged pants, mascara and eye 
shadow. Later he would dye his dirty- 
blond hair black, imitating a hoody Tony 
Curtis in the 1949 Brooklyn gang movie 
City Across the River. When Gladys died 
ofa heart attack in 1958, the King of Rock 
n’ Roll was still on apron strings. He de- 
manded that her casket be opened. Then 
he babbled childish words to her ‘soo- 
ties” —their private name for feet 

Other adults mesmerized Elvis as 
well. With a gravel-voiced, paunchy old 
carnival huckster, Colonel Thomas 
Parker, Presley zoomed from white gospel 
singalongs to gold-record celebrity. The 
Colonel, claims Goldman, was actually an 
illegal Dutch immigrant, Andreas Corne- 
lis van Kuijk. According to Goldman, the 
manager's alien status would explain why 
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The original Hound Dog in Miami, 1956 


Excerpt 


é He had grown accustomed 
to taking heavy doses of Pa- 
cidyl, Valium, Percodan and Deme- 
rol every night. Such heavy downers 
often caused him to fall asleep in the 
middle of a sentence or even a meal 
One moment he would be sitting at 
the table, piddling with his mashed 
potatoes. The next, he would be 
head down in the slop. Linda 
Thompson once left Elvis for a mo- 
ment while he was eating a bowl of 
chicken and rice soup. When she re- 
turned, she discovered him with his 
face totally submerged in the dish 
If she hadn't pulled his head back 
before it was too late, he would have 
earned the doubtful distinction of 
being the first man in histo- Ea 9 


ry to drown in a soup bowl 
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The 255-lb. self-parody near the end 
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That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


E- The Surgeon General Has Determined 



















“A brilliant 
historian” 

has uncovered 
“a wealth of 
new material” ® 

for this landmark 
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A. last—the definitive, author- 
ized biography of Field Marshal 
Montgomery, British World War I! 
hero and Eisenhower's chief rival 
for power. Based on a huge, re- 
cently released cache of secret 
papers, diaries, and letters—to 
which the author had exclusive 
access—MontTy is filled with fresh 
revelations about Montgomery's 
public and private life that make 
this remarkable in-depth portrait 
as psychologically fascinating as 
it is historically important 






“Even those familiar with 
Monty’s career will find a 
good deal of new Informa- 
tlon.”” — Library Journal 






“Nigel Hamilton Is balanced, 
convincing, and enlighten- 
Ing.... This Is fascinating ma- 
terial.” 

— Kirkus Reviews (Starred) 


MONTY 


The Making of a 
General 1887-1942 


By NIGEL HAMILTON 


Literary Guild Alternate + Military 
Book Club Main Selection - 864 pages 
with 32 pages of photos & maps 
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Presley never played Europe or Japan 


When the commitment to rock faded, 


however, Elvis romped in the Hills of | 


Beverly. Like much of Presley's life, this 
ordinary greed offends Goldman. It is 
“What makes him so. . . echt Amerikan.” 
Elvis made 31 excruciating formula films 
in 13 years. One off-screen date, Natalie 
Wood, said he was “terribly conventional 
_. He didn’t drink. He didn’t swear. He 
didn’t even smoke! It was like having the 
date that I never ever had in high 
school.” But for diversion, “the Guys,” 
Elvis’ entourage of good ole boys, would 
procure women. The requirements: under 
18, under 5 ft. 3 in. and under the Elvis 
spell. Some starlets cooperated by form- 
ing threesomes, wrestling in their under- 
pants while the excited King, sated on 
cheeseburgers, watched from his bed. 
N o voyeurism could aid his performing 
career in the early *70s. Always a su- 
preme ironist and imitator, a fan of 


| Monty Python and Dr. Strangelove, Elvis 


began to kid his early songs. Near the 


| end, in the kind of Bible Belt town where 


he had first gained fame, Elvis even gave 
away expensive jewelry to win over an 


| audience that failed to appreciate the 





255-Ib. monster parading as Presley 

Goldman is particularly acute as he re- 
counts the final decade in Graceland, with 
its turn-of-the-century whorehouse décor 
ofred plush and smoked mirrors. Elvissub- 
sisted on a diet of charred bacon, mashed 
potatoes and very sophisticated opiates 
and uppers. His affairs in shambles, he 
fired most of his faithful retinue in a para- 
noid frenzy of firearms and pills. An abject 
drug addict, he flew to Washington for a 
spur-of-the-moment meeting with Rich- 
ard Nixon in connection with his role as a 
spokesman for the President's antidrug 
campaign. Said Nixon: “You dress pretty 
wild, don’t you?” Replied the sedated El- 
vis: “Mr. President, you got your show to 
runand I got mine!” 

But the show had run its course. Elvis 
was so stoned he could not get to the bath- 
room at night. He was pinned into 
bathtowels to keep the sheets clean. When 
he died of “heart failure” in 1977 at age 
42, keeping his insomniac vigil in the 
reading chair of his opulent bathroom, 
one Hollywood kibitzer acidly remarked, 
“Good career move.” 

Goldman's arch, stinging overview 
echos that bitchy comment. All too often, 
he relies on shallow dazzle and backup 
effects. His subject is a compelling case 
history, an exploited talent with a wast- 
ed, truncated life. But that is not enough 
for Goldman. The biographer insists that 
each kink in his subject’s psyche repre- 
sents a tremor in the nation’s collective 
unconscious. When Goldman finishes 
his juicy recounting of Elvis Presley's 
life, however, the mystery of the King’s 
fascination remains. For that, fans and 
readers should rejoice. As Elvis always 
insisted, “You don’t come back for an 
encore.” 








—By J.D. Reed 
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David Halberstam 


Unraveled Ideal 








THE BREAKS OF THE GAME 


| by David Halberstam 


Knopf: 362 pages; $15 


he 1976-77 Portland Trail Blazers were 

less a basketball team than a fan’s | 
dream. With Center Bill Walton healthy 
for the only full season of his ill-starred ca- 
reer, the club won the National Basketball 
Association championship and, in the pro- 
cess, made the works of a Swiss watch look 
haphazard. Three seasons later, the Trail 
Blazers had slipped into the second divi- 
sion, the bright hopes of dynasty ended 
The parabola of the Trail Blazers is the stuff 
of tragedy. But Author David Halberstam 
(The Powers That Be) has produced a tome 
so heavy that he contracts what basketball 
insiders call “white man’s disease”: no 
leaping ability 

When Halberstam picks up the team 
during the 1979-80 season, Walton has left 
in a fury of lawsuits against the team, its 
trainer and doctor over treatments with 
pain killers. Maurice Lucas, the power for- 
ward who had provided muscle and mean- 
ness under the boards, was locked in an ac- 
rimonious contract dispute with Portland’s 
owner. Guard Lionel Hollins, ball-handler 
and playmaker nonpareil, also wrangled 
with management; heand Lucas were soon 
traded. Their running mate, Dave Tward- 
zik, stumbled about the court, a man sud- 
denly severed from a rare athletic symbio- 
sis. Forward Bobby Gross was injured for 
most of the season, and when he did play 
was so shell-shocked by the devastating 
changes that he was unable to blend into 
the new club. Presiding over it all was | 
Coach Jack Ramsay,a fiercely proud tacti- 
cian whodid not coach as much asseek a vi- 
sion of perfection on court. Ramsay was in 
turn bewildered, angry and, finally, bitter 
over the unraveling of the ideal. 

Why were the Trail Blazers undone? 
The answers lay in professional basketball | 
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National Yellow Pages advertising puts the “closing touch” 
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on your marketing/media plan. 


You can do it all by the book just as you 
normally do. Research, analyze, plan 
Look at the competition. Identify target 
audiences and markets. Create a solid 
advertising campaign. Copy test. Select 
the right combination of media. Then 
launch the program. You've done every- 
thing right, yet you may be missing the 
one vital ingredient...the medium that 
gives you the direct link between the per- 
son who wants to buy your product or ser- 
vice and the person who sells your 
product or service...National Yellow Pages 
Eight out of ten adults use the Yellow 
Pages when considering a purchase,” so 
doesn't it just make good sense to in- 


clude the medium that reaches your 
prospects after they have made the deci- 
sion to buy but before they have decided 
which brand to buy or where to buy? 
National Yellow Pages helps you c/ose 
the sale! 

And now NYPSA has the tools to help 
you plan a more effective cost-efficient 
National Yellow Pages advertising pro- 
gram. The 1979 Simmons Market Re- 
search Bureau Study on Yellow Pages 
usage shows potential coverage in 45 dif- 
ferent product and service categories 
Demographics are also available by direc- 
tory and by market in 112 major markets 
to assist media planners 


Let NYPSA prove the power of National 
Yellow Pages advertising to you Simply 
call or write NYPSA, or ask your advertis- 
ing agency to contact us 


82.6% of all adults, according to the 1979 Simmons 
Market Research Bureau Study of Media and Markets 


NATIONAL YELLOW PAGES 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


nypsa 


888 W. BIG BEAVER ROAD 
TROY, MICHIGAN 48084 


Iypsa TELEPHONE: (313) 362-3300 
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ALEXANDER 


AN EXHIBIT ION 


Washington, D.C., Chicago, Boston, 
San Francisco, New Orleans, 
New York 











A wondrous collection of officially authorized reproductions and adaptations 


of treasures from the exhibition has been created 


These are but a few of the items of the large Collection. 








| Herakles Head. 24K 





| cold electroplated metal.| red garnet 
Alva Museum Replicas. 











Needlepoint kite Adapted from 
ancient Greek designs. Mazaltor > 


MK gold ring with 






| 2K gold electroplated 
metal bracelet, Rosette 
motif. Kenneth 1 Lane. 





Herakles Knot. Zolotas 


Diane Von Basedos, | 
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Alva Museum Replicas, Inc. Sculp- Minyma Medals New York Graphic 





tures, artifacts, jewelry Battle Road 
Press Fine art jigsaw puzzles Diane 
Von Basedow Inc. Gold and silver 
jewelry C.R. Gibson Company 
Albums, notebooks, stationery Glass- 
masters Stained glass adaptations 
Harvey Hutter & Co. Posters, post- 
cards Kenneth Jay Lane Inc. Fash- 
ion jewelry V. Kokotis Flokati, 


| blankets Little, Brown & Co. Alex- 


ander biography and children’s book 





Society Exhibition catalog Peggy 
Mach Bronze sculpture, special order 
Mazaltov’s Needlecraft kits Sandak 
Inc. Sound/slide program, color 
slides Schreter-Baltimore MD Cus- 
tom neckwear Stemmer House Pub- 
lishers Book of Hellenistic designs 
Tagliare Ltd. Carved crystal Zolo- 
tas, La Chrysotheque Jewelry in 
gold and silver 


Available at The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and at fine stores Ee 
Or write, suite 970, 1271 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10020 _,. 
Exhibition at the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, October 27, 1981 to January 10, 1982. 


oo GUTS 


Remember how frightening it was 
when the prevailing economic wisdom 
in Washington seemed to be, “Let’s 
wait awhile and hope things get better 
on their own?” 

Obviously, things didn’t get better. 
And people got tired of waiting. So 
they voted Republican for a change in 
1980; because President Reagan and 
the Republicans in Congress had the 
ideas to cure the economy and the guts 
to turn them into workable programs. 

In less than one year, the Republi- 
can leadership has already: 

* Taken an ax to the sickest, most 
extravagant budget in our nation’s 
history. 

* Cut federal income tax rates for all 
Americans. 





SHAPING UPAMERICAS ECONOMY IS 






& 
AND NOBODY EVER SAID IT WOULD 
HAPPEN OVERNIGHT. 


¢ Begun to curb the bureaucrats who 
have saddled us with unworkable 
and unnecessary federal rules and 
regulations. 

There is a fresh wind of change 
blowing through Washington, clean- 
ing out the dust and debris left by an 
ineffective leadership that did not 
know how to listen to the people. 
The Republicans are listening; 
they’re working hard to solve our 
problems. 

It took a long time to get us into 
this economic mess. Nobody ever 
said that getting us out would be easy 

Nobody said it would happen 
overnight 

But think how much easier the job 
will be if we all work at it together 





REPUBLICANS. 


Leadership that w 


by: National Republican Co: 
Republican Natio: 
National Republican Senatorial ¢ 


Paid for 













orks. For a Change. 


1 Committee, Cong. Guy Vander Jagt, Chins 





Chmn 








Never before has this nation 
had a greater need for educated minds... 
to help solve problems of energy, 
the economy, equal rights, 
employment, and the environment. 
Higher education must be a higher priority 





“because educated people solve problems. 
Support our colleges and universities! 
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Books 


itself: a season too long for the human body 
tostand its stresses;a roster too short for the 
team’s chemistry tosurvive disaffection; an 
ownership weakened by the financial fe- 
vers of big-time sports. The sources of af- 
fliction intrigue Halberstam, but on their 
trail he stumbles as badly as the team. His 
account is told at one remove. Throughout 
theseason is observed with 20/20 hindsight 
in the subjunctive mood that is the hall- 
mark of Halberstam’s style: “Later, he 
would realize 

Rarely is there the aura of the locker 


| room, and the volume’s only sense of life 


comes when the players speak, all too rare- 
ly, in their own voices. Between the testi- 
monies are pages of ponderous specula- 
tions and familiar psychological and 
political theorizing. “Many of the blacks 
had never seen anything like it [Portland] 
before—the mountains, the forests, the riv- 
er—they had heard of land like this but it 
always seemed to be something that would 
belong to white people.” The book’s one in- 
sight is into the character of Bill Walton 
He casts an emotional shadow that is even 


| larger than his considerable (6 ft. 11 in.) 


physical presence. Long misunderstood as 
a hippie superstar with a low tolerance for 
pain, Walton emerges here as courageous 
in the face of injury but petty about his pre- 
rogatives as the team’s key player, a man 
first spoiled by his physical gifts, then petu- 
lant, even vindictive when they desert him 
But this is not a fair return for 362 pages 
Later, readers would realize that they had 
been had By B.J. Phillips 
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Im proud of NWNL. In 96 years we've 
become a sophisticated, diverse and innovative 
company. But, through it all... 


We havent forgotten 


what insurance is all about. 


John Pearson, 
Chairman and President, NWNL 


And we keep proving it. Time after time, 
we've cared enough to break new ground by 
providing insurance for people other companies 
were ignoring. 

Let’s start with our beginning. Back then, 
life insurance for women was a revolutionary 
idea. Yet one of our very first policies was 
written on the life of Miss Anna Volk in 
September, 1885. 

In 1916, we were among the first to offer 
employers life insurance on a group basis for 
their employees. 

In the 1940’s we helped pioneer group 
health insurance. Ten years later we introduced 
Yearly Renewable Term Insurance for 
professional associations. 

In the 1970's we were among the first 
insurance companies to become involved in 
the development of Health Maintenance 
Organizations (HMOs). 

Today we're one of the few companies to 
offer “Adjustable Life.” A contract so flexible, 
it can provide just the ideal coverage, at the 
best rate, for every stage of life. (For many 
people, Adjustable Life could be all the 
insurance they'll ever need). 

Innovative products, however, are just 
part of our story. The way we do business 
every day also reflects our concern for NWNL 
policyholders as people. 

File a claim on your NWNL policy, and we 
act quickly. Even when there is a doubt, we 
look for ways to pay, rather than not to pay. 
Because once you buy insurance from NWNL, 
you are part of us, That means we take 
some responsibility for your well-being. 
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Northwestern National Life Insurance Co., Minneapolis, MN 
The North Atlantic Life Insurance Company of America, Jericho, NY « Northern Life Insurance Co., Seattle, WA 
NWNL Management Corp., a securities broker-dealer, Minneapolis, MN ¢ NWNL Reinsurance Company, Minneapolis, MN 
NWNL General Insurance Company, Minneapolis, MN. 


Not all of the companies are 


licensed in states where this ad may appear. 





“It takes so little to 


give so mu 


“This is a young East 
African child who is 
incredibly poor. His 

ents are refugees 
use they lost nearly 
everything in the violence 
of a border war. The boy 
and his family had to run 
for their lives. 

“But this child isn’t just 
astatistic or a photograph 
tome. He’s Damiano, one 
of the children I sponsor 
through Christian Children’s Fund. 


“For Just $18 A Month, My 
Sponsorship Means Damiano 
Has Real Hope For A Better, 
Healthier Life’ 


“Christian Children’s Fund sent me all the 
information I just told you about Damiano, and 
they also let me know ioe I could write and 
receive letters from him. The language difference 
isn’t a problem, because CCF’s English-speaking 
staff in East Africa translates for us. 

“But what impresses me most is how much my 
$18 a month—that’s only 60¢ a day —does for 





h. 


Damiano. My sponsorship will help pay for his 

education, nourishing meals and medical atten- 
tion. It will help take care of whatever Damiano 
needs most. 


“Please Give Just A Little. 
And Get A World Of Love 
In Return’ 


“You don’t need to send any money now. Just 
mail in the coupon. Christian Children’s Fund 
will send you a child’s photo, family background 
and details on how the child will be helped. 

ie. Hed can’t sponsor a child right now but 
would like to ba ~. By eae Edvard | 
make a contribu- Se 4 
tion, Christian ~ 
Children’s Fund 
will put your 
money to work 
where there’s an 
urgent need. 

“Please send in 
the coupon now. 
Your concern 
and love really 
can help give a 
world of hope to 
a needy child’ 





Send Your Love Around The World. 


oe ee eee 
Dr James MacCracken 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 NTIMN1 
Iwish tosponsoraboyO girlO either Din 
O Bolivia 0 India 0 Mexico O Thailand 
D Brazil OD Indonesia O Niger 0 Uganda 
OC) Guatemala O Kenya D Philippines i 
CZ Any child who needs my help. If you would like to sponsor more than one child in any of the above 


countries, please specify the number in box [es] of your choice 
PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. 


C0 Iwant to learn more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first sponsor- 
i ship payment of $18 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph and other material so you can ask \ 


someone else to help. 


OI prefer to send my first payment now; enclosed is my first monthly payment of $18 for each child 
CI cannot sponsor a child but would like to contribute es 


Name 





4 Address 








City State Zip 
| In the U.S.: CCF, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 
In Canada: CCF, 1407 Yonge St, Toronto, Ontario M4T 1Y8 
Member of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for pi 0 Service, Inc 
Gifts are tax deductible. Statement of income and expenses available on request. 


| Christian Children’s Fund, Inc. | 








INTRODUCING 

THE CANON NP-210. 

THE COMPACT COPIER OF 
A DIFFERENT SORT. 





So what sort of person needs a Canon NP-210 It gives you all the advantages of automatic collation 
copier? Someone who wants the speed and flexibility without taking up much room 
of a big copier, but the size and price of a compact And the NP-210 is very convenient. With a single- 
Someone like you sheet bypass. An interrupt function. Not to mention a 

It speeds along at 21 letter-size copies a minute unique “clam shell" design for simplified maintenance 
And it gives you as many as 99 pages at one setting But the thing that makes the NP-210 really 

It makes big copies too. Up to 11 x 17. On virtually different is the fact that it's a Canon. The latest addition 
any kind of paper to Canon's line of dry monocomponent Toner Projection 

And the NP-210 is compact in so many ways copiers. All with micronics technology for reliability 
It even has a fixed copyboard so you can tuck it in that and excellent copy quality. 
inconspicuous corner in your office The Canon NP-210. Different enough for the sort 


You can even get an optional mini-sorter of business you're in 
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From the 
sparkling wines, 








sparkling rooms, 





to the 


sparkling eyes, 


RADISSON HOTELS. SCOTISDALE; KANSAS CITY, MINNEAPOLIS (3), ST PAUL (2); DULUTH & AL 
CHARLOTTE; CHICAGO, CYPRESS GARDENS; WILMINGTON; NASHVILLE: CAR 
RALEIGH (SPRING 1982), 





EXINGTON (SPRING 1983), KENORA (MINAK!), ONTARIO (SUMMER 1962) 


you know you re 
in a real Hotel. 
Radisson 


You know you're in a Radisson hotel when you arrive 


tired and you're quickly restored to mint condition. 


You know you're in a Radisson when you sit down to a 


meal and want to stand up and cheer. 

You also know you're in a Radisson when the warm, 
personal service makes you feel like leaving home. 
In these respects, all Radisson hotels are 
alike. But the resemblance ends there, because 
architecturally, each Radisson is uniquely different. 
Different floor plans, different guest room 
arrangements, different menus in our wine and dine 
areas—in which, by the way, it is entirely possible 
to engage’in some sparkling conversations! 


To experience the Radisson sparkle, call your 
Travel Agent now, or dial toll free: 1-800-228-9822 
(in Nebraska call collect 402-393-8700). 


IF 


The Radisson Hotels 


A COLLECTION. NOT A CHAIN 


EXANDRIA, MN; BOSTON (DANVERS), BURLINGTON, VT, ATLANTA. 
10, EGYPT: LA CROSSE. Wi; SAGINAW, Mi, ST LOUIS, MO, DALLAS (FALL 1982) 










Irving Business Center—Chicago: 
We're bringing medium-size 
midwestern companies the services 
they need to grow. 











“Medium-size, growing companies need capital to keep on grow- 
ing. The aim of Irving Business Center is to help meet that need on 
a local basis.” Speaking: Jim Harney, Assistant Vice President. 
“Irving Business Center puts the source of all the specialized ser- 
vices you need close at hand. For example: 

“You can acquire equipment and other assets without spending 
corporate cash. Talk to our leasing specialists. 

“You can use your assets to finance growth. Our specialists in com- 
mercial finance will advise you. 

“You can expand your foreign business. A branch office of Irving 
Trust International is also at the Center to assist you. 





. “ae 


a 


Irving 
Business Center 









Call James E. Harney, AVP, “In addition, you can turn to our affiliate, Irving Trust, for assis- 
at 312/984-1315 to put the & 


cial : tance with all of the conventional credit and non-credit services you 
specialists at Irving Business : b : 
Center to work for you may need. Things such as cash management, corporate financial 
counseling and asset management. 
“If you're a medium-size company that needs help with these spe- 
cialized financing services, you no longer have to go to New York 
for them. Because Irving Business Center is an idea whose time has 
come. To you.” 






Affiliate 
Irving Trust 


Irving 
Business Center 











Stereo System 












Protect Your 









and Maintain 









The D4... Record Care System 


The highly active D4 fluid and unique di- 
rectionally fibered pad removes harmful 
microdust and debris that can cause 
permanent damage to your record- 
ings. 








The SC-2.. 

Stylus Care 
System 

SC-2 fluid with the 
exclusive nylon fibered 
brush effectively loosens 


and wipes away stylus contamination, 
a major contributor to record wear. 


































TS TO CAR 

together as DiscSetym. PROG = UR MUSIC 
1407 North Providence Road, Col , MO 65201 USA 

For a free copy of our “Guide To Record Care” write to Discwasher A'DIVISION OF JENSEN an 


The Discwasher® 

D4 Record Care System 
and the Discwasher SC-2 
Stylus Care System are 
available separately or 





Company 
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If you have an IBM System/34, 
try the 
PCR Data Base Information System 
for 2 weeks— 


Absolutely free! 
§9955595555555555555555555555555 


Name = 





Title 


2 WEEK FREE TRIAL CERTIFICATE 


Yes, | want more information at my fingertips. Please call me about a 2 week free 
trial of PCR's Data Base Information System for my IBM System/34 








Company _ — = 





Address —— 





City =— =~ State 





Zip = =_ 





Telephone — 
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OFFER EXPIRES DECEMBER 31, 1981 


Send to: Professional Computer Resources 
2021 Midwest Road * Oakbrook, Illinois 60521 
Attn: Gary Larkins 


| 
Lal aT tad tlh tad ted? ted? ted? 


Baa 9999999995 


Professional Computer Resources’ Data Base 
Information System gives you the in-place pro- 
gramming to access the information in your 
computer instantly. Information that could take 
you a week or more to retrieve with conventional 
programming. So you save on programming costs, 
by as much as 50%. And increase the productivity 
of your data processing professionals. 

The PCR system lets you talk to your computer 
in plain English. And you get the information 
instantly, any way you want it. Display. Printout. 
Graphic format. The PCR system is fully compat- 


ible with your existing programming and installs 
in one day, without any downtime. 

The PCR system works, because the profes- 
sionals who created it are specialists in software 
for the IBM System/34, with the largest indepen- 
dent software development facility in the 
United States. 

Enjoy the luxury of information at your finger- 
tips for two weeks...we're betting you won't 
give it up. 

Call Gary Larkins today at 312-932-2200 for 
your 2 week free trial. 


» professional computer resources 


2021 MIDWEST ROAD e OAKBROOK, ILLINOIS 60521 
312-932-2200 e@ (OUTSIDE ILLINOIS) 800-323-3331 


CHICAGO 
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iGanancia! 


The word is profit! And for companies locating light- 
assembly manufacturing operations in Panama, 
ganancia becomes a quick reality. 

Panama offers a dynamic atmosphere for unlimited 
growth, outstanding accessibility to world markets, 
an industrial development program loaded with tax 
and other incentives that prove we mean business. 

You profit from our location. As a crossroads of 
commerce, Panama is one of the most active transit 
zones in the world, only three hours by air and three 
days by ship to the U.S. 

You profit from our logistics. Our industrial/ 
commercial infrastructure is considered the most 
developed in all northern Latin America and the 
Caribbean, with an unparalleled transportation and 
communications network, and full support shops, 
services and suppliers. And don’t worry about energy 
supplies. Panama is almost totally hydro-electric. 

You profit from our labor. At your service is an 
available workforce that is well educated, 50% 
English speaking, and ranges from trainable unskilled 
to management. We offer flexible labor laws, a low 
minimum wage and a let’s-get-to-work attitude. 

You profit from our economy. You deal in dollars. 
The Panamanian Bal- 
boa is the same as the 
U.S. dollar, with no de- 
valuations, no controls. 
Because of this, the in- 


Panameée 


flation rate is the same. And Panama is a major 
world banking center, with $34 billion in deposits in 
108 banks. 

You profit from our industrial development pro- 
gram. Our Maquila Program is a no red tape, no non- 
sense, get-to-business single-source government 
operation that exists to.attract, establish and assist 
offshore industrial development in Panama. 

And one of our services is to provide more informa- 
tion when you fill out the coupon and send it in. We'll 
be pleased to tell you more about Panama and how 
you may profit, or as we say ... ganancia. 





TITLE z > TELEPHONE 


: COMPANY — - 
| ADDRESS ——— | 
| or—— ——— wie 
Ln ic i EL TT 
@ The Republic of Panama 
Maquila International 
3300 West Greenridge/306 
Houston, Texas 77057 
Phone: (713) 781-7383 


We Mean Business 
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On the edae of i Wa xikiki you'll find a whole world 
/ The Hilton Hawaiian Village 

our entire vacation here and 

never miss a lial iate| 

ious wrens catamaran cruises and an 

of exc nia e just out the ‘elelels A 


Talese) 4) Bazaar f ull fe c shops features 





treasures from throughout the Pacific and the 

Orient. And eight restaurants assure you a variety 

of superb cuisine, not to mention the spectacular 

Jim Nabors Polynesian Review 

‘p | the wonder of Waikiki is just steps away But 
ait till you see it from our point of view. The 
Hilton Hawaiian Village. A world apart 


' 


@ilkiex mlaAVaalay VILLAGE 


local Hilton Reservation Service 


Viale \ i) Ager t 








Tb us, the headline’s not the end of a story, but the beginning. 
So we take the time to let a story develop. We fill in the blanks with 
\ interviews, live reports, and wide-ranging analysis. And you come away 
\ with a much broader perspective on the news. 
Stop missing the best part of the news. Join host Bob Edwards 
every weekday morning on NPR stations nationwide. 
You've never heard news like this before. 


“Morning Edition” with Bob Edwards 


NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 


you (or for more information) call toll-free (800) 424-2909 between 9am and 6 pmest 





For the NPR station nearest 

















Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 
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Going Eyeball to Eyeball—and Blinking 


fter dispensing opinions on the economy and President 

Reagan’s foreign policy, the Washington columnists on 
Martin Agronsky’s television show turned animatedly to a 
subject closer to heart. George F. Will was the most intense 
about it: “The presence of a gossip column on a great paper, 
which the Post is, is inconsistent with the mission and dignity 
of the Washington Post.” Printing gossip, he went on, is 
“pandering to the voyeurism of a celebrity-struck public. 
When you then combine [this] with the doctrine that says we 
are not responsible for the factual nature of the rumor at all, 
only for the fact that it is a rumor, then you have given your 
gossip columnist a license to disseminate lies.” 

Once again, the Washington Post 
was finding itself widely criticized 
throughout journalism, but the 
Agronsky show was a special embar- 
rassment. Agronsky polled his four 
television panelists: Would they have 
passed along the rumor, as the Post 
had, that Blair House was bugged 
while the Reagans were staying there 
before the Inauguration? A chorus of 
nos. What made the poll piquant was 
that aside from TIME’s Hugh Sidey, all 
of the panelists (James J. Kilpatrick, 
Carl Rowan, George Will) are colum- 
nists in the Post, and the Agronsky 
show itself is owned and produced by 
the Washington Post Co. Such mum- 
bling in the ranks might comfort those 
who worry that the Post's journalistic 
monopoly in Washington might stifle 
dissent, but little else was comforting 
about the Post's latest difficulties. 

Widely regarded as one of the two or three best newspa- 
pers in the country, the Post got its reputation while inviting 
controversy. Watergate gave it a success it has since labored 
to match and an arrogance when challenged that compounds 
its difficulties. Back in 1978 Alistair Cooke defined the mala- 
dy: “The Post is suffering from radiation, or smart-ass, sick- 
ness after overlong exposure to Nixon & Co.” The result has 
been some notable missteps, such as a leering and erroneous 
account of Zbigniew Brzezinski’s sexual behavior and a Pu- 
litzer-prizewinning story that proved to be a phony. So when 
the Carters challenged the bugging item and demanded a re- 
traction, Executive Editor Ben Bradlee characteristically 
asked: “How do you make a public apology—run up and 
down Pennsylvania Avenue bare-bottom, shouting ‘I'm sor- 
ry’?” He hasn’t yet—but last week the Post looked a little 
bare-bottomed as it made a front-page apology to the Car- 
ters, who then dropped plans to sue. The Post admitted pub- 
lishing what “we later find to be untrue.” How did it get itself 
into such a box? 

The Post is a schizoid newspaper—solid in its reporting 
of national and international affairs, flashy in feature sec- 
tions where writers are encouraged to stretch their imagina- 
tions. The two irreconcilable sides of the paper become one in 
the head of its debonair and aggressive editor Ben Bradlee. 
Like John McEnroe on a tennis court, Bradlee loses his play- 
ing edge when he can’t stir things up. 

The flashy side of the paper produced the bugging item. 
The serious side squirmed and printed a lame editorial claim- 
ing the right to publish a rumor that it found “utterly impossi- 





Post Apologizes 


For Gossip Column Item 





ble to believe.” Many readers assumed that lawyers had cob- 
bled together this apologetic phrase, hoping to mitigate libel 
damages. Not so, says Publisher Donald Graham, 36. The re- 
sponsibility was his. Defending the editorial soon became 
more awkward than defending the gossip item. It infuriated 
the paper’s national desk. As for Bradlee, he disclaimed any 
part in the editorial and seemed to be reliving the days of 
Deep Throat; he had been “eyeball to eyeball” with the gos- 
sip columnist’s source, who got it from “two members of the 
Carter family—the personal family.” Let them sue; the Post's 
countersubpoenas would fly. After the retraction, a chas- 
tened but unrepentant Bradlee insisted that, alas, “my source 
changed his number on me, from 
bugged to taped”; the item couldn't be 
defended. 

Could gossip itself be defended? 
“I’ve been hearing from the highest- 
principled people in the world,” Brad- 
lee says sarcastically. “They raise the 
question: Is a gossip column fit for hu- 
man consumption in Washington, 
D.C.? Gossip is the biggest industry in 
town! I don’t want to edit the dullest, 
stuffiest, intellectualist paper around.” 
The Post, with its 730,000 circulation, 
has to appeal not only to its most intel- 
ligent readers but to “quite different 
people—the old mass-vs.-class editor's 
problem.” But mass vs. class makes a 
poor defense in the case of the Post's 
gossip column called the “Ear,” which 
ran in the Washington Srar until that 
paper folded last August. It is so full of 
innuendo, knowledgeable references 
to a lot of people who are not household names and conde- 
scending intimacy toward the well-known that the masses 
would need a decoder to follow it. 

In his memoirs, Henry Kissinger makes a much better 
case for gossip. To him, Washington social life is a brutal 
place, “geared substantially to power, its exercise and its de- 
cline . . . the topic of who is ‘up’ and who is ‘down’ is all con- 
suming.” People in Government meet formally by day but get 
to know one another only at night: “It is at their dinner par- 
ties and receptions that the relationships are created without 
which the machinery of Government would soon stalemate 
itself.” This suggests that gossip is too important to be left to 
gossip writers, who occupy a rather lowly place in journalistic 
hierarchies. Gossip writing requires snoopy eavesdropping, a 
delight in malice and a readiness to go into print with one 
side, or one piece of a story. A double standard exists for gos- 
sip: it doesn’t have to be as thoroughly documented as a news 
story. One question Bradlee has difficulty answering is why, 
if he believed the Carter bugging story to be true (and he had 
personally cleared it before publication), had he not assigned 
a reporter to develop it into a front-page story, instead of set- 
tling for a smirky little gossip item? From his experience, 
Publisher Graham has concluded that reportorially “there 
can be only one standard for the entire paper.” 

In making his retraction, Graham restated the paper’s 
position: “Our policy is to print news that is accurate from 
sources we believe to be reliable.” This may be, as Bradlee 
says, a motherhood declaration, but it’s a better ground to 
stand on than where the paper last stood. 


to Carter 
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Gilbey’s Gin on the rocks*6rwith a touch of vermouth makes a perfect martini. 
> 








“tar”, 0.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette 4 FTC method. 
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BARCLAY 


The pleasure is back. 
Poe | 
99% tar free. BARCLAY 


deacons Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 






That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. | 
DSS 


